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FOREWORD 

So much has already been written about the life and 
teachings of Keshub Chunder Sen but unfortunately so 
little of that material is known to the younger people 
of the present day, that a new volume containing 
appreciations ot Keshub’s iife and work from various 
sources will be hailed with delight by both young and 
old. In view of the approaching one hundredth anni- 
versary of Keshub's birth (November 19, 1938), a new 
volume of appreciations which will serve as a com- 
panion volume or a sequel to the one already published 
in 1934 will, it is hoped, be welcomed by Keshub’s 
friends and others who are interested in the way of 
life indicated by him in Navavidban (the New Dispen- 
sation) which is broader in its sweep than other ways 
of life and which shall make all nations and sects into 
one kingdom and family in the fulness of time. In 
fact, with high hopes the editor of the present volume 
would like to inscribe it to the coming generations of 
tree spirits who will have faith in one God, one Family 
of God’s children, one Law, one Scripture and one 
Salvatiou. May God hasten the advent of such a day 
of rejoicing, in the union of all hearts and the co-opera- 
tion of all efforts for that kingdom which Keshub said 
will be a republic of free spirits, is the prayer of one 
who saw Keshub and the glory that is associated with 
the movement inaugurated by him. 

Gy m Pvutir, Now Katra G. C. BANKRJI. 

Ahahabad. 

September 1931 . 
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Chapter I 

LETTERS OF CONDOLENCE 

I. To Babu Karuna Chancier Sen 

From His Excellency the Commander -in -Chief in India . 

Commander- in. Chief’s Office, 
Head Quarters, Camp. 
Bangalore , 19th January , 1884 , 

Dear Sir, 

In acknowledging the receipt of your letter of 9th 
January, I am desired to convey to you an expression of 
Sir Donald Stewart’s sympathy with you in the great 
to^s vou have sustained by the death of your father, the 
late Babu Keshub Chunder Sen. The loss will be widely 
felt in Indii, and must cause deep sorrow to your family 
circle, with whom, as with yourself, His Excellency feels 
genuine sympathy. 

1 am yours truly, 

(SdJ E. B. Chapman, 

Military Secy, to H. R. The Commander - tn-Ch ief . 

From I Its Honor the lieutenant -Governor of Bengal - 

Belvedere, 

January 12 , 1884. 

Dear Sir, 

It is with very deep regret that the Lieutenant- 
Governor has received t tie news, conveyed in your letter 
of the 9th instant, of the death, of your father Babu 
Keshub Chunder Sen, 
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The Lieutenant-Governor’s personal acquaintance 
with Babu Keshub Chunder Sen began only a few years 
ago. His Honor has always appreciated your father’s 
great ability and the good work which, as a religious 
reformer, he has done among his countrymen who have 
in his death to deplore a great loss. 

The Lieutenant-Governor wishes me to convey to 
you and all your family his sincere condolence in your 
sorrow and bereavement. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) F. C. BaRNES, 

Private Secretary to II. H. the 
Lieutenant-Governor of lien gal. 


From His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Punjab. 

Camp, 

Dera Ismail Khan, 

1 9th January , 1884. 

Dear Sir, 

Your letter of the 9th January 1884 wa^ forwarded to 
me from Lahore by Captain Mason, R. E. 

1 submitted it to the Lieutenant-C jovernor who had 
already seen a telegraphic notice of the sad occurrence 
in the newspapers. 

His Honor has desired me to express to you his 

9 

deepest sympathy with yourself and the family in their 
present bereavement and his sense of the great loss the 
country has sustained by the death of such a man- 
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1 1 is Honor has further desired me to state that by 
this mournful event not only has the countrv lost a 
devoted servant but h i himself a friend. 

I am, 

Dear Sir, 

Sincerely Yours. 

(Sd.) J. R. Dunlop Smith, Lt., 
Private Secretary to II. /"/. the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Punjab. 


From II. II. the Maharajah Gaekiczr of Haroia. 

MOTIBAUGII, BaRODA. 

17th January t 1SS4. 

I iear Sir, 

1 am com mantle 1 by His Highness the Maharaja 
Saheb Sena Khas Khel Sumsher Bahadur to acknow- 
ledge receipt of your letter of the lOih instant conveying 
the sad news of your distinguished father. When at 
Calcutta last vear. His Highness had an opportunity of 
making Babu Keshub’s acquaintance, and from what 
His Highness saw of him there and had heard previously, 
His Highness feels the death of so remarkable a man to 
be a great loss. 

Let me add an expression of tny own sincere regret 
for the loss ot one for whom I had always entertained 
respect . 

Believe me, 

Yours truly, 
(Sd.) Y. M. SAMARTH, 
Secretary to II, IL the Maharajah . 
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From H, H. The Maharajah of Travancore . 

Trevandrum, 

January 11 , 1SS4. 

Dear Sir, 

The news of the lamented death of your most worthy 
father reached me several days before your letter. Tf I 
had known you before 1 would have long before this 
conveyed my sincere sympathy. 

] consider your father’s death a loss over which 
India and the whole civilized world may well mourn. 
Since the great Ram Mohun Roy nonativeof India 
earned a name so high as your late father for nobleness 
of purpose, unflagging zeal and perseverance, great 
ability and self-sacrificing philanthropy. You and future 
generations in your family may well be proud of such 
a man. 

May the Heavenly Father comfort you in your 
great trial. 

I am, 

Yours very sincerely, 

(Sd.) Rama Varma, Maharaja. 


From the Maharajah of Bhinga . 

Bhinga, Ogdij, 
11th January, 1884. 

My dear Babuji, 

The sad intelligence of your father’s death which you 
have conveyed to me in your letter of the 17th 1 had 
already learnt, with the deepest sorrow, through the 
papers — but the intelligence came upon me with a 
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sudden shock, for 1 had scarcely heard of his sickness 
when I heard of Us melancholy close. As one whom I 
valued as a personal friend 1 mourn his loss, and* as a 
great man who has gone from amongst us to the happy 
and unknown land, I deplore his untimely death. I 
ptay God will give you and your dear ones strength to 
bear the weight of this hand of affliction — and when the 
first bitterness of your sorrow shall have passed off you 
will have the satisfaction of knowing that your lamented 
father died possessing the high esteem of his country- 
men and of Europeans alike. 

Hoping to hear from you occasionally. 

With kind regards 

Believe me, 

Y ours sincerely, 

(Sd.) Oday Pertap Singh, 

of Bhinga, 


From Sir T. Madava Row . 

Madras, 

January 22 % 1884, 

My Dear Sir, 

Your letter of the 10th instant Came to hand in due 
course. 

1 need not say with what deep regret I heard of 
the death of your esteemed father Babu Kesuv Chunder 
Sen. 1 have thus lost a most valued friend. Our com- 
munity has lost a warm well-wisher. And all India has 
lost a highly respected leader of religious thought. 
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The5 loss will be felt widely and long. Accept, 
please, the expression of my heart-felt sympathy on 
this sad occasion, and 

Believe me, 

Yours sincerely, 
(Sd.) T. Madava Row. 


From Maharajah Joteendra M oh tin Tagore. 

January 1Q i 1884. 

My Dear Sir, 

Accept my most sincere condolence for the bereave- 
ment with which it has pleased Heaven to aitlict your 
house. A most remarkable man has passed away from 
among us, and it is my firm conviction thrit we shall 
not find the like of him soon. 

If sorrow shared is sorrow soothed, you nave the 
consolation that the whole community shares in your 
grief, for all India mourns the loss of one who was 
great in his goodness and great in his worth. 

Again expressing my warmest sympathy with you, 
I remain 

Yours very truly, 

(Sd.) Joteendra Mohun Tagore. 


From Maharajah Kamal Krishna Deb Bahadur . 

Shod a bazar Rajbarie, 
Calcutta , 12th Jan. 1884. 

My Dear Karuna Chandra, — 

I am in receipt of your two mourning letters, one 
in Bengallee and the other in English, the last of which 
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is dated the 10th instant, and read them with feelings 
of deep sorrow. 1 sincerely sympathise with you on your 
sad paternal bereavement. Your late father was an orna- 
ment of our country and by his premature death there 
has been a vacuum which is scarcely expected to be 
soon tilled up. It is more to be regretted that he has 
been carried away in the bloom of his life which is a 
matter of the deepest grief to me and to our country- 
men. I wish you would follow the noble example of 
your late illustrious father in the path of virtue, and 
may kind I leaven help you. 

P'or generations your family has been linked 
in ties of friendship with ours. Tn the death of poor 
Keshub Chunder Sen I deeply mourn that 1 have lost 
one of my best children and not a distinguished country- 
man only, 1 trust you will be able to bear your 
father's less with resignation to the will of the Almighty 
God, and do something to alleviate the sorrows of your 
family, relatives and friends. 

I remain, 

YI y Dear Karuna Chunder, 

Your affectionate friend and well-wisher, 
(Sd.) Komul Krishna. 


Ftatn the Hon hie Frist odas Pal. 

Tuesday night , January 8th , J884. 

My Dear Sir, — I cannot adequately express my 
grief at the sad news of the death of your illustrious 
father. All India mourns the irreparable loss ! 
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Nothing that I can say can console you or the other 
members of your family. I will not, therefore, attempt 
it. The consolation must come from the Most High ! 

Tut sorrow shared is sorrow soothed, and in this 
belief I offer you and the rest of your family my sincere 
sympathy. Need I say that I have lost in your lamen- 
ted father a dear and esteemed Iriend. 

I regret much that owing to previous engagements 
I could not pay my last tribute of respect to his remains 
by following the funeral procession. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Sd.) Kristodas Pal. 


From the Hoii hie Mr. Gibbs. 

52-2 Park Street, 
January //, 1SS4. 

My Dear Sir, 

I can assure vou that I saw the announcement of 
your respected father’s death with very severe regret. 
I have for years taken great interest in the religious 
movement of which he was the head, and was greatly 
pleased to make his personal acquaintance last year. 
I thank you for your note and beg to tender to vou, 
your mother and family, my sincere sympathy at the 
great loss you have sustained. 

Believe me. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) J. Gums. 
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From Rev. R . Edward. 

SAUGOR. 

January 19 t 1884 , 

Dear Karuna Chunder Sen, 

I saw in the newspaper the announcement of your 
father’s death and I read it with very sincere regret. 

I cannot say, however, that I was unprepared for it, 
for when I visited him a few days before leaving 
Calcutta I was much impressed with the seriousness of 
his condition and l could not help feeling that it was 
very doubtful whether I should see him again. 

I sympathise with you and your family, and indeed 
1 am conscious that he is a great loss to all. The 
results of his life must, l am sure, be felt by the genera- 
tions to come. It was always a pleasure to me to talk 
with him, and it is a satisfaction to me to have seen 
him in his last illness. I shall always remember our 
conversation on that occasion ; it was mainly on the 
subject of the sanctifying influences of suffering. 

May you and all of us be led to a full knowledge of 
the Truth as God would have us known it in Jesus 
Christ, and 

Helieve me to be, 

Yours faithfully, 
(SJ.) R. Edward. 


From F. R. Hogg, Esq . 

6, Middleton Row: 
Calcutta, 11th January , 1SS4. 

My Dear Sir, 

1 have to thank you for your letter of the 9tb January 
announcing the sad news of the death of your father. 
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For Babu Keshub Chunder Sen I entertained a feeling 
of public admiration and private friendship and esteem. 
If is loss to the country would always be great and is 
especially so at the present time of public tension of 
feeling. For his influence was large, as one whom 
both Europeans and Natives respected and admired. 
His annual lecture too was one of the events of the 
year in Calcutta at this season. Feeling much as I do 
the death of this remarkable man, I can in some mea- 
sure sympathise with you and the members of your 
family in the great sorrow which you must all now be 
enduring. 

Believe me, 

Yours truly, 

(Sd.) F. R. Hogg 


A Message of Condolence from Gracious Majesty, 

Government Housk, 
Barrachpore , loth January, 7SSf 

Sir, 

I have this morning received from the Secretary of 
State a telegram informing me that your telegram to 
Sir Henry Ponsonby, announcing the death of your 
father, has been laid before the Queen-Empress, and 
that Her Majesty has desired that I should convey to 
you an expression of the regret with which she has 
received the news, and of her condolence with your 
family in the loss you have sustained. I doubt not 
that this proof of Her Majesty's gracious interest and 
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sympathy will be highly appreciated by you and the 
other members of the family. 

I am, Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 
(Sd.) RlPON. 


Letter of Condolence front Lord Ripon , then the 
Viceroy and Governor General of India 

Government House. 

Calcutta , January 10, 1884 . 

Dear Sir, 

1 have shewn vour letter of yesterday’s date to 
Lord Ripon who desires me to inform you that he has 
received with great regret the intelligence of the death 
of your father. 3 1 is Excellency did not know him 
intimately, but he had met him on several occasions, 
and found his conversation full of interest. He feels 
that the loss of such remarkable a man, will be felt 
throughout India. 

Allow me to add an expression of my own regret 
and sympathy with you in the loss you have sustained 
and 

Believe me, 

Yours faithfully, 
(Sd.) H. W. Primrose. 


Condolence from the Executive Committee of the 
United Kingdom Alliance . 

That the Executive Committee of the United King- 
dom Alliance very deeply lament the decease of Babu 
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Keshub Chunder Sen the leader of the ‘Brahmo Sornaj* 
of India, and very greatly esteemed as an enlightened 
and earnest Temperance Reformer, who had rendered 
great service to the Alliance by his noble and eloquent 
utterances on various occasions, including his magni- 
ficent speech at the great meeting in St. James Hall, 
Eondon, at the time of his visit to England. 

“That the Executive record their sincere condolence 
with the family and many personal friends of the de- 
ceased in the great bereavement they are suffering 
through this mournful event.” 


From Lord Northbrook , Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India in 1872. 

Admiralty, S. W. 
February 8th , 1884 . 

My Dear Sir, 

Before I received the letter which you were so good 
as to write to me it was my intention to convey to the 
family of my friend Babu Keshub Chunder Sen the 
expression of my very sincere sympathy. 

I entertained a feeling of cordial esteem for your 
father and of admiration for his remarkable powers. 
His life was spent in working for the welfare of his 
fellow-countrymen, and with great success. I feel sure 
that his premature loss will be widely and deeply felt. 

Believe me to be yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) Northbrook. 
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From His Excellency Lord Lytton, late Viceroy and 
Governor -General of India . 

17, Hill Street, 
16th February, 1884. 

Sir, 

I thank you sincerely for your obliging letter of the 
14th of January last. 

It was with true regret ‘hat I learned from the news- 
papers of the death of your lamented father. For that 
sad intelligence I was wholly unprepared ; for I had 
not even been aware that he was out of health and he 
has passed from us at an age which seemed to promise 
many years of continued activity to his illustrious and 
beneficent life. Death, the common lot of all, assumes 
an exceptional character in the case of exceptional men ; 
and “that is not a common chance that takes a noble 
life away.” But, though I am well aware that it can 
be no mitigation of your own irreparable bereavement 
to know how widely it is mourned by others, allow me 
to assure you that my respect for the memory of your 
father greatly enhances my sympathy with the sorrow 
of his son. And in this assurance believe me, 

Yours very truly, 

(Sd.) LYTTON. 

From Sir W. Muir . 

Infix. Office, 
Westminster, S. W. 
9th February , 7884. 

My Dear Sir, 

I have received with profound regret the announce- 
ment of my friend, Keshub Chunder Sen’s decease. I 
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had a sincere regard and reverence for him ; and more 
than once he has discoursed with me in much freedom 
on the deep things that belonged to his faith. Since 
then, I have, from lime to time, heard from him, and 
have read and appreciated his wonderful testimonies to 
the faith of Jesus Christ. Into that faith I longed that 
he should have entered with entire simplicity. Yet I 
am deeply thankful for what he has done and said, and 
mourn over bis premature loss. 

Lady Muir joins me in offering to his widow and ail 
the members of the family an expression ol deep sym- 
pathy in their loss. 

1 remain, 

Yours most sincerely. 

(Sd.) \Y\ MUIK. 

From Sir Arthur Hobhousc 

Privy Council Office, 
9th l?cbruaiy> I SSI. 

My Dear Sir, 

I have to thank you for your letter of the 14th 
ultimo in which you tell me in feeling terms of the sad 
events which I had previously only learned by public 
telegram. Your father filled such a space in the public 
eye and mind as to make his departure long and sensibly 
felt. I shall always feel it a pleasure to have made 
his acquaintance, and a privilege to have enjoyed his 
fr endship. This loss to his own family circle must be 
irreparable, but those who stand outside that circle are 
incapable of estimating it ; and a reverent silence and 
sympathy become them best. 
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Please receive, and convey to others the kindly 
respect of myself and of Lady Hobhouse who knew 
your father well and esteemed him much, and believe 

me, 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Sd.) ARTHUR HOlillOUSR. 

From Professor F. Max Muller 

Oxford, 

9th February , 1 SS4 . 

My Pear Sir, 

Many thanks for your letter. I knew of your 
father’s death, and I have felt it as a personal loss. 1 
not only honoured your father, but I loved him, and I 
count his friendship as one of the most valued recollec- 
tions of my life. My thoughts so often turn to India 
and dwell with the few men I know there, (I mean the 
few who are really doing good work there) that even 
now 1 seem to hold some spiritual converse with your 
father, till I suddenly feel reminded that he is no longer 
among the living, India has suffered a great loss, but 
so has Europe, for your father’s work was telling on 
the minds of many people in Europe as well as in India. 
We cannot fathom the depth of the Divine Wisdom, 
least of all in the choice of those who are called away 
from their work on earth, where they seem to be most 
useful Your father was still so young, his mind so 
vigorous ! I expected so much from him still — and now 
his place is left empty — and who is to fill it ? However 
he has done a great work — a work that will never die — 
and that thought must have been a comfort to him in 
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his last hours. It must be a comfort to you also, and to 
all who were dearest to him. Your father still lives iu 
the work which he has left done and undone. I hope 
there will be no lack of disciples willing to carry on 
his work, and to keep his noble spirit alive in India. 

I wrote a short obituai y notice of your father in 
the Pall Mall Gazette , and sent you a copy. I hope 
it has reached. I should like to give a fuller account 
of his noble work and life, but I must wait till I have 
a little more leisure, also, till I can get fuller materials. 

With truest sympathy, 

Yours faithtnllv, 

(Sd ) F. Max Mulli.k, 

II. To Mrs. Keshub Chunder Sen 

From Rev. James C. Street. 

50, I I-STERVILLK HOUSE, 

Belfast. 

January 23rd , 7 S3 4. 

Dear Madam, 

Permit me on my own behalf and on behalf of the 
Church of the second congregation, Belfast, of which f 
am minister, to extend to you our deep and respectful 
sympathy in the irreparable loss you have sustained in 
the death of your distinguished and noble husband. To 
you the sorrow will be overwhelming, and your life 
will be unspeakably saddened, though you will, the 
sustaining comfort that the life which is now ended on 
earth has been blessed to thousands of men and women, 
who by his purity, inspiration and greatness of character 
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and spiritual endowment have been quickened, ennobled 
and brought nearer to the life of God. 

When Mr. Mozoomdar was here, and was a guest 
in mv house, we had much delightful intercourse respec- 
ting your distinguished husband, and bore our united 
testimony to his great works and the splendour of the 
work he was doing for the enlightenment and welfare of 
the world, little did we then dream that the lips accus- 
tomed to utter such inspiring truths and exalted prin- 
ciples would so soon close in death. But God moves 
in his own mysterious way and we all ojw down in 
remorse before His supreme will. 

You, however, and we cannot help hut be comforted 
with the thought that God’s prophets and saints live after 
death, and their works and aims go on prospering and to 
prayer, so will it be with your great husband, his work 
will continue to grow and millions will bless his name. 

May God comfort, sustain and bless you is the ear- 
nest prayer of 

Yours sincerely, 

James C. Street, 
Minister of second Church , 

Belfast , Ireland . 


Prcf'i Mary Keating 

38, Longhboro’ Park, 
Brixton - London. 
20th January , 1884. 

Dear and Honoured Madam, 

Our representative Society is sending you its vote of 
condolence in true and sympathetic words, and a letter 
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numerously signed is expressing on behalf of many 
Englishmen and women, their sincere and heartfelt 
sorrow for your bereavement and yet I feel there will 
be still something unsaid by those who like myself, feel 
more than common sorrow or regret at the passing away 
of one to whom they owe so much as your beloved 
husband, Keshub Chunder Sen. When in England, 
dear lady, I, and my family had the honour of his most 
esteemed friendship, and gratefully do we recall the 
many happy hours spent in his society — listening to his 
eloquent public appeals, and sharing the enthusiasm 
which his dignified presence everywhere created or 
more precious still to us, having the privilege of daily 
familiar intercourse, and finding him everywhere and 
at all times the same gentle, earnest, loving teacher ! 
The few months’ visit of fourteen years ago stand fresh 
in our memory as an insight into one of the best and 
purest lives. 

Thankfully also, do we acknowledge that it was he 9 
“India s greatest son" who first awakened in us any 
real interest in your dear country — up to that time the 
affairs and people of India seemed too far off, to claim 
any special attention from private individuals like our- 
selves, but ever after hearing his fervid eloquence ow 
behalf of his country, his earnest appeals for justice to 
her — religiously, socially and politically — we have felt a 
thrill of enthusiasm for all affecting India's welfare and to 
this day are warmly interested in every Indian question. 

There are many, dear lady, who would echo all that 
I can but feebly express of love and reverence for the 
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valuable life thus early lost to us here, and offer to 
yourself and family, heartfelt sympathy and compassion 
in your bereavement, but the influence of so pure and 
noble a spirit is abiding , and the work his master-mind 
had organised must and will go on — God in His own 
good time bringing all things to perfection. Let us then 
take hope and comfort from the memory of one so 
beloved, and in emulating his pure, self-sacrificing life, 
help on the work of regenerating not India only but the 
whole world 1 

With profound esteem and true sympathy, 

I beg to remain, 

Dear Madari^ 

Sincerely and affectionately yours, 

(SJ.) Mary Keating. 


From Stephen S. Tayler, Esq, 

151, Brixton Road, S. W. 

2 1st January , 1884. 

Dear Mrs. Sen, 

I venture respectfully to offer my tribute of sympathy 
and respect to you and your family on the occasion 
of the severe affliction which you are called upon to bear 
at this time by the Heavenly Father. 

It was a great privilege to me to have had the oppor- 
tunity of meeting with Mr. Sen here in my house when 
he was in this country. 

The charm and sweetness of his disposition, the 
spiritual power of his utterances and the pleasant and 
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noble aspect of his countenance stirred me with a deeper 
sense of the possible excellence of the human race than 
I ever remember before. 

We are therefore deeply touched with a sense of the 
bereavement that has fallen upon you — and gladly con- 
tribute our word of sympathy, and would do our best to 
help to soften your pillow of affliction and cheer you 
with a few earnest assurances of the real permanence of 
the good. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) Stephen S. Tayler, 


From Rev . R. Spears . 

22, Gascoyne Roai\ 
Victoria Park, London, E. 

March 19th , 7884 . 

Dear Mrs. Sen, 

1 have this day handed to the Globe Parcels Express 
a box addressed to you containing an engrossed expres- 
sion of sympathy from nearly 500 ladies and gentlemen 
of England, Scotland, Ireland, and a few from America. 
Many of these are ministers, professors and distinguish- 
ed scholars of all Churches. The name of Max Muller 
you will find among them. An intimation, in the 
Christian Life that I was about to send the expression 
of sympathy, brought the name. The document has 
been neatly framed. In some cases where your dear 
husband was well known all the members of the family 
begged leave to have their names sent. The rule was 
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to have only two names. I have seen that all charges 
for its conveyance to you have been paid, and so it will 
be delivered free . I may add once more, the profound 
interest we took in all Mr. Sen’s movements and how 
deeply grieved we were at his death. 

May God bless you and yours evermore, and may we 
all meet in that happy realm and be united again when 
death can no more make these sad separations. My 
wife joins with me in these few words. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Sd.) R. Spears. 

Supplementary letter of Rev. R. Spears' expression of 
sympathy to the widow and family of 
Kcshub Chunder Sen. 

Dear Mrs. Sen, 

Remembering the disinterested and noble efforts of 
your husband to elevate and bless the people of India 
we joiu together, at this sad moment of your bereavement 
in an expression of sympathy to you and your family on 
the great loss you are called to bear ; and we pray that 
He who has promised to be a Father to the Fatherless 
and a Husband to the widow may comfort and sustain 
you all, now and for evermore, 

I. Adair G. F. Armistead R, B. Apperson 

I. Alexander A. Arnold M. Ball 

I. Allen M. Atkinson I. Bagshaw 

M. Anderson I. Atkinson C. H. Bauford 

I. Anderson H. Austin D. Bartlett 

E. Andrews G. L, Apperson G. Batchelor 
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F. Bennet 

R. Blackburn 

L. E. Bond 

A. Browett 
I. Browett 

E. H. Ballard 
A. Bourne 
A. Brabner 
I. Bradley 

M. Bradley 

M. Bramley 

I, A. Rrinkworth 
I. Broadbent 
E. Brookes 
E. G, Brown 

N. Burge 
W. Burton 
M. Burton 
E. R. Butler 
W. G. Cadman 
E. Cannon 

T. D. Carpenter 
I. E. Carpenter 

A. M. Carpenter 
W. Caryne 

H. Castle 

W. H.Cbanning 

I. M. Channing 
F* A. Channing 

B. M. Channing 


S. Charlesworth 
M. Charlesworth 

R. D. Charlton 
F. A. Child 
F. C. Clark 
M. A. Clarke 
I. Clarke 
I. Clay 

M. Clay 
F. Clay 
E. Cleland 
I. Christie 

I. I. Clephan 
E. Clephan 
I. H. Cliff 
E p Coe 

N. Coleman 
W. Colsell 
I. Colvin 
M. Colvin 
M. I. Cook 
R. Cook 

I. D. Conyers 

O. Cornish 
H. Cousins 
E. Cousins 
A. B. Cock 

C. Cowan 
Miss Craven 
E. Crootes 


M. Cross 
I. Cross 

H. R. Darlison 
E. J. Darlison 

S. Davies 

M. E. Davies 
W. Davis 
S. Davis 
E. DeLaporte 
A. V. DeLaporte 

R. Dawson 
A. Dean 

I. Dean 

S. Debenham 
A. Debenham 
A. Denning 
A. Dimons 
W. Dorling 

S. Dundee 
W. Duplock 

H. Eade 

E. M. Earp 
R. E. Edwards 
A. & M. Elliott 

T. H. Elliott 

T. R. Elliott 
W. Elliott 

I. Ellis 

M. E. Else 
E. Evans 
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M. Evans 
T. Evans 

R. Evans 

J. H. Every 
J. Every 

G. Failes Le Pla 

S. Farquhar 
W. Fielding 
}. H. Filchic 
W. Ford 

G. Fox 

I. Fox 
M. Fox 
W. Galpin 
IL I. Galpin 

S. T. Galpin 

T. S. GarriocU 

E. Gault 
W. Gault 

J. Gault 
J. Geliner 

T. E. Gillard 
M. Gillespie 
W. Glossop 

F. & A. E. Glover 
I. A. Goode 

S. Greenway 
W. & A. Greaves 
1. Greenfield 

F. W. Greenfield 


F. J. Greenfield 
T. H. Gregg 
A. Grigg 

A. Grinold 
1. I. Gunge 

E. P. Hail 
E. Hall 
I. Hall 
E. C. Hall 
M. Hall 
T. Hailing 
W. Hailing 
I. Hamilton 
E. Harding 
A. I. Harding 
C. Harding 
W. Marker 

G. Harris 

E. Harrowin 

I. Harrowin 

H. Harsent 
W. J. Hat son 

J. A. Haswell 
H. Hawkes 

M. Hemingway 
A. B. Henry 
M. Herbert 
R. F. Higgins 

H. Hilding 
T. Hill 


E. Hind 

E. M. Hodgetts 

G. Hollamby 

M. Hollamby 
J. Hopgood 

N. Hood 
A. Hood 

W. S. Houghton 

F. Houghton 
E. Honston 

G. Hulls 

G. R. Humphery 

I. Hunter 

M. Hunter 
M. Hutchinson 
P. Hutchinson 
Miss Hutchinson 
H Jeffery 

H. Jelly 
C. Jecks 
W. John 
E. Jolly 

O. J. Jones 
T. L. Jones 

I. S. Jones 
R. I Jones 
R. Keating 
M. Keating 
A. R. Keating 
E. I. N. Keating 
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R. A. Keating 
I Kodwords 
A. Keeling 
I. A. Kelly 
I. Kerby 
R. Kitching 
A. Konon 
K. Laird 
I. Land 

M. W. Lambert 
M. Lambert 
W. F. Land on 
E. Lane 
A. Lansdowne 

E. Lansdowne 

F. Lansdowne 

G. Lansdowne 
E. Lawrence 

H. LeBretoo 
K. Lee 

D. Lister 

E. W. Lloyd 

I. Longdon 
M. Longdon 
E. Lucas 
I. Lynn 
A. Madocks 
A. F. Macdonah 
I. T. Mackey 
R.E.B Maclellnn 


F. M Camrnon 
I. M’Caw 

D. Maginnis 

H. A. McGowan 

E. A’ Mrs. Marsh 

D. Macrae 

E. Maeby 

I. I. Marten 
S. Mason 

M. Martineau 
P. Martineau 
L. Mason 
A. E. Marshall 
II. Mason 

G. Mason 
I Mason 
W. Mason 
\V. Mattocks 
D. Matts 

II. Matts 
S. H. Matts 

F. E. Millard 

H. Minnitt 

I. Minnitt 

A. 1. Minster 


I. & F. Moore 

H. Moore 

I. Morgan 
W. Morrow 

F. Morley 

E. Myers 

L. M. Myers 

F. Max Muller 
F. Nettlefold 
W. Noel 

i. Nelson 
W. Nod da 11 

M. Nod dal l 
I. Oakeshott 
T. B. Oliver 
L K. Ovarm 
M. C. Osborne 
K. Osborne 

I. Osborne 
L Oman 
I. Owen 
S. Owen 
W. Parker 
I. T Parker 
\V. Parry 
A, S. Patten 
I. Payne 
H. Payton 
Peach 
W. Phillips 


I. Miskimmin 
I. C. & E. Mitchell 

G. Mitchell 
I. K. Montgomery C 

H. Moore 
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n. phiUiPi 

h M. Pil king ton 
W. Plimpton 

G . Pool 

E. Pond 

F. C. Pond 
W. E. Pond 

K. A. Ponder 

E. Ponder 

L. Pope 
A. Potter 
A. Foul ton 
T. Prime 
P. Prime 

E. Prime 

L. Prime 
A. Pumphr 
I. Pyott 

M . Pyott 

F. Radley 
]. Ramsden 

G. Ray tie 

F. Y. Reed 

D. Rees 
W. Rex 

G. Ride 
T. Rix 

C, D. Rix 
I. Robberds 
W, Roberts 


A. Robertson 

I. Robinson 
P. Robson 

E. Robson 

F. H. Rogers 
Y. He Rome 

II. Y. Rowland 
K. M. Rowland 

H. K. Rudd 
M. H. Rutt 

I. Saint 

I. W. Saint 
M. Saunders 
E. Saunders 
Y, Sear 

T. II. M. Scott 
M. Serwecel 
\V. Serwenel 

G. Sexton 

J. Shelley 
E. Shelley 
W. Simms 
M. Simmonds 

G. W. Skinner 
J. G. Slater 
G. J. Slipper 
C. M . Smith 

J. D. Smith 
E. Smith 
J. Smith 


L. J. Smith 

M. C. Smith 
W. Spackman 
R. Spears 

E. Spears 

T. P. Spedding 

H. Stanshald 
M. Stannus 
II. Stannus 

A, W. Stannus 
]. Steadman 

I. E. Stephens 
T Stevenson 

J. Stoate 

M. Stoate 
J. S. Stone 

F. Suliey 
F. Summers 

I. & E. Suadd l 

j. T. Sunderland 
W. E. Sunpner 

J. & K. Tapp 
Ik E. Taylor 

N. M. Taylor 
II. S. Taylor 
M. Taylor 

J. Taylor 
J. Tebb 
M. Tester 
L. 'fester 
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F. Thomas 
J. Thomas 
T. Thomas 

D. Thompson 
M. Tiffin 

C. S. Tinney 
J. Tinney 
T. Towers 
J. S. Toye 
A, Turner 

J , J. Turner 

E. ]. Turner 

K. Turner 

C. W. Tweed 
E. Tweed 

G. R* Twinn 
N. M. Tyler 

H. W. Tyndall 
C. B. Upton 
R. W. Wadded 
W. Waid 

R, D. Waibey 


C. Walbev 
W. Walker 

D. Walton 
G- Wamock 
H. Warwick 
H. J. Wastie 

R, Water all 

T. N. Waterhouse 
H , Watson 
T. Weatherley 
A. Webster 
C. R. Welch 
]. Willing 
M. Writings 

E. H. G. Wench 
M. West 
E. West 

S. D. West 
R. Wheatley 
M. Wheatlev 
E. Whitelead 
W. Whiteclitf 


H. Williamson 
J. A. Willmett 
8. Willmett 
J. Wilson 
R. Wilson 
M. Wilson 
M. A. Wilson 
M. Withall 

L. Withers 
E. Withers 
W. Withers 
A. Wood 
G. S. Wood 
E. Woodside 

M. J. Woodside 
C. Woollen 

J. Woolley 
R. Woolley 
J. Wartlingtoo 
M. D. Wright 
E. Wright 
J. Wright 
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111. To The Rev. P. C, Mozumdar 

Condolence from Switzerland 
(Professor Kesselring of Zurich writes to 
Mr. Mozoomdar .) 

Dear Sir, 

We beg to express our deep-felt condolence on the 
death of the great founder of your Church, Mr. Keshub 
Chunder Sen. For many years we have followed the 
religious movement of the Brahmo Somaj with warm 
interest and with the feeling of a deep spiritual affinity. 
Many times our minds have been enlightened and edified 
by the deep truths and the lofty enthusiasm of Mr. Sen’s 
lectures and discourses, and seized by the pious effusions 
of his heart. Also in those times when he had to 
undergo severe attacks and heavy trials, and when we 
ourselves were not able to approve all his proceedings 
and doctrines we have not for a moment doubted the 
purity of his intentions : and we have never ceased to 
see in him one of greatest sons of India, and elect leader 
of his people to religious and moral regeneration. Now 
he has entered into peace, summoned home by the 
Lord whom he has faithfully served. His name will 
never be forgotten among his countrymen and in whole 
mankind. Mr. Sen has, in particular, enjoyed manifold 
and lively sympathies among the liberal Christian theo- 
logians of Germany and Switzerland. His deep ideal 
understanding of the Christian religion, his fervency of 
mind, together with the full liberty of his judgment in 
respect to the traditional forms of ecclesiastic doctrine 
and worship, rendered him akin to German theology 
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which always tended to a freer movement than official 
English theology. We fully understand why he would 
not accept the name of a Christian, though he was so 
often urged to do so. He saw the Christians divided 
among themselves ; he was aware that many of the so- 
called Christian traditions were not in accordance with 
the primitive Gospel of Jesus and with truth itself ; he 
was persuaded that religious truth could not be confined 
exclusively to this name and to this community, and he 
therefore lovingly acknowledged ail elements of truth, 
dispersed in all religions, and particularly in the religious 
and philosophical traditions of his own country, though 
the true spirit of the gospel was the very centre of his 
religious ideas. We ourselves are Christians in true 
conviction. But to us, too, it is a necessity to believe 
that God has not left his truth without witness in any 
part of mankind ; and we acknowledge, in particular, in 
the sacred traditions of the Hindus many deep, religious 
and moral truths. We believe that a good deal of what 
we used to call Christian truth, is known and practised 
also beyond the limits of Christianity among men of 
serious spiritual religiosity. We are persuaded that in 
its essence, all truth is one, though the degrees in which, 
and the sides from which it is seized, and the terms 
which it is proclaimed, may widely differ. 

Christianity in its perfection, which however is no- 
where fully realized in any of its followers, and often 
sadly discredited by the conduct of mere name-Christians, 
includes the essential truth of all other religions ; but 
the other religions tend to the same final end, and will 
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reach it, when developed to the full perfection of their 
ideal aspirations. We do not believe Christianity to 
have been revealed in a miraculously supernatural way, 
wholly different from the origin of other religions. Jesus 
is, to us, not an extraneous superhuman being, but rather 
the man united with God, in whose mind the destination 
of every man, full filial union with God and full brotherly 
love to all men, was realized powerfully and purely, and 
whose word and spirit are the most efficacious agents for 
awakening mankind to the consciousness and the succes- 
sive realization of this same destination. 

We are glad to hope, that our spiritual communion 
with Mr. Sen will not be extinguished with his death. 
You, dear sir, have long been known to us as a dis- 
tinguished representative of the same religious convic- 
tions, and we confidently hope that you will prove a 
strong support to the orphan church of the New Dispensa- 
tion. As you have, in the last year, personally fastened 
the friendly relations of your Church with the Theists of 
England and America, so we hope that you will not 
decline an epistolary intercourse with the Theists of 
Germany and Switzerland, who for a long time have been 
spiritually connected with your movement. On our side 
the conditions of a really beneficial exchange between 
you and us are more favorable than ever, since the 
foundation of our new General Protestant Mission 
Society . The aim of this Society is not to make converts 
for Christian name and the Christian ecclesiastical forms, 
but to promote the mutual brotherly intelligence of the 
children of God scattered over the world, and the 
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exchange of all their spiritual goods E and so humbly to 
co-operate for that final time of light and love, when all 
mankind shall be united in the kingdom of the Heavenly 
Father. In the name of this society a circular letter 
has been sent to the different branches of the Brahrno 
Somaj in the beginning of this year. The copy for the 
Church of the New Dispensation has been addressed to 
Mr. Keshub Chunder Sen, alas only some days before his 
death. As we don’t know, if nevertheless this copy has 
come to the right hands, we send you another copy of this 
letter. We should be happy to receive an answer, and 
doubly thankful, if this answer could arrive in Europe till 
June 4th, as on that and the following day the anniversary 
meeting of our society will take place at Weimar (in 
Germany). Please direct eventually to Professor 
Kesselring, Zurich, Switzerland, or, for the days of the 
anniversary, Prof. Kesselring of Zurich, Poste Restante, 
Weimar, Germany. 

We remain for ever, 

Dear Sir, 

Your loving brethren in God, 
(Sd.) Professor Kesselring, 

Member of the General Commit te of 

The General Prot. Miss. Society 

(Sig.) Rev. W. Spinner, 

Member of the Committee of 
The Swiss Branch of the Society. 

P.S. — In conclusion, we beg you to excuse the 
imperfection of our English. * * * * 
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Sympathy from South Africa. 

(Rev. Maurice Davies, of Canon Grahamstown , 
wrote during the Ufe-time of Keshub,) 

I am now Canon of the Cathedral here ; and have 
just read in the Contemporary Review for October, 
Dr. Knighton’s paper on ** The New Dispensation.” 
1 feel that it is for this that 1 have been hoping all my 
life — now of more than fifty years' duration. Will you 
put me in a position to announce particulars of this 
grand scheme to the large congregation amongst whom 
I minister here ? I hope at once to preach on 
Dr. Knighton's article ; but it will be a long while before 
this letter reaches you, and I shall be able to recur to the 
subject when I hear from you again, especially after I 
have once interested my people in it. Before your 
magnificent conception all else seems dwarfed and 
stunted. Surely it would be well if preachers of position 
and influence inside the different systems you seek to 
fuse could be got to bring the subject before their con- 
gregations. I see no other means of confronting mate- 
rialism than by some such union of all spiritual believers. 
Tray put me in a position to speak more particularly of 
the “New Dispensation.” 


Rev. R. L. Rex ford of America, 
congratulating Minister Keshub wrote to say : — 

Will you permit me to send you my word of cordial 
greeting from this distant land, and my hearty thanks* 
giving for the noble thoughts you are sending out to the 
world in the name of religion. Your noble address at 
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Calcutta (‘* We Apostles of the New Dispensation ”) 
reached a great number of American readers through the 
New York Independent^ and I am so impressed with the 
essential truth of its principles that I cannot forbear 
telling you of my joy that such a message in this day is 
sent to us from the orient, which has spoken so many 
times before to the world. It seems to me that you 
announce the essential law of Christianity, which has 
been concealed under a mass of ignorant and unappre- 
ciative interpretations. I am not at all particular about 
its being the law of Christianity. It is the law of a real 
and true religion, and I glory in it and thank you. I 
have been much interested in your movement, especially 
since the period of your visit to England, and I wish you 
God-speed." 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice M. G. Ranade 
and DR. E. G. BhandaRKar, LL.D. 

Their Letter of Condolence and Sympathy. 

Prarthana Somaj Mandir. 

Poona , 25th January , 7SS4. 

To — Bhai Pratap Chandra Mozumdar and the oilier 
missionary Brothers ol the Brahma Somaj of India. 

Brethren in faith and love, 

The news of the untimely death of Bhai Keshub 
Cbunder Sen, the Minister and Leader of the Brahmo 
Church, was received by us all with inexpressible feelings 
of sorrow and dismay. We can well imagine from our 
own feelings the intensity of the shock which this sudden 
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bereavement must have given to you, who were his 
fellow- workers and friends, closely connected with him 
by life-long association in the great work which was so 
dear to his heart. Some of us were privileged to know 
the deceased minister personally, and many of us had 
seen him when he came to these parts in the course of 
his missionary tours. All of us have learnt to admire 
him, and have been in spiritual fellowship with him for 
many years through the magic influence of his published 
writings, and his eloquent discourses on the most sacred 
topics of our common faith. Gifted as he was with rare 
spiritual powers, disciplined by a long course of medita- 
tion and prayer, we always looked up to him as a fountain 
of elevating religious ideas — as a teacher from whom it 
was a privilege to learn — as an eloquent preacher whose 
word melted the most obdurate heart — as a reformer 
who worthily carried on the work so nobly begun by the 
founder of our Church, Rajah Ram Mohan Roy — as a 
Sadhu who profited by the example and teachings of the 
venerable Pradhana Acharya Devendra Nath Tagore, 
and endeavoured to bring about the union of devotion 
and duty, science and faith, life and eternity, the divine 
and the human — as a Bhahta who realized the flow and 
warmth of Love and Trust in Providence in a way to 
keepalive the traditions of our Vaishnavz Saints — as a 
religious leader who reconciled in spirit and essence the 
law and the teachings of the East and the West, so as to 
give place to all in their great excellences in our Church. 
The loss of such a man would have been felt to be great 
and irreparable at any time, but at the present moment 
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his departure from our midst in the full career of usefuf* 
ness and service which God had marked out for hinr f 
before his race was run, and his life’s work was fully 
accomplished, is well calculated to fill us all with dismay 
as a national calamity. We console ourselves however 
with the reflection which will occur to you also, that 
under the Divine Providence which has so wonderfully 
guided the destinies of our Church and whose finger 
can be legibly traced through all the past history of the 
development of religious faith throughout all times and 
in all countries, even this great bereavement will be a 
source of strength and elevation, and must have been 
intended as a discipline and tribulation for holy ends. 
Prophets and religious teachers have ere this been 
permitted to tread upon the earth and sojourn here below 
for still more brief periods, and their untimely death has 
been the precursor of a glorious resurrection of the higher 
spiritual life that animated them in the body. He lived 
sufficiently long to breathe new life and warmth in the 
cold systems and stiff forms of old established religions 
and to communicate his zeal to a body of faithful 
apostles on whom his great mantle will now descend. 
May you be worthy of this call ! May you hold up 
high on earth the banner of our Church, and strive as 
the pioneers and leaders in the great struggle with 
evil and sin, against which the minister waged a life* 
long war, and to whose forces he did not succumb 
even in death ! May you propagate the Faith with 
the fervour of ancient Rtshis and Acharyas ! May you* 
be the instruments in God’s hands of dosing all strifes 
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and dissensions* and may you re-unite all our brethren 
in one fold ! 

We have ient you cur message of condolence, we 
send herewith our sympathies and our prayers. To the 
dear members of the minister's family, his gifted brother, 
his sorrowing mother and wife, his hopeful children, his 
noble son-in-law, and the other bereaved members of his 
family, bowed down by this heavy affliction communicate 
the only consolation which it is in our power to convey 
at this distance, the consolation that the minister's death 
is being mourned as the loss of a brother in many 
thousand households of his fellow-countrymen throughout 
India. May God protect them all with His shield of 
mercy, and shower His blessings upon them in the 
increase of grace and holy life 1 

We remain, 

Your Dear Brethren, 

M. G. Uanade, 

President . 

R. G. Rhanoarkak, 
Vice-President, 

Xarkndka Natii Sun: His Touching Note of 
* Reverence in the Indian Mirror. 

In truth and without exaggeration, we are surrounded 
on all sides by the triumphs of his lofty intellect and 
pure, loving soul. We leave to other hands the labor 
of love to record the touching and instructive history 
of a man, who, by the common consent of the hfaropeao 
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and native races, was the foremost Hindu of modern 
times. It will be our task on the present occasion to pass 
tinder hasty review the moral and intellectual qualities, 
by which he acquired that immense influence over the 
minds of men — an influence that in many cases acted 
with the irresistible power of a spell. It may be that we 
may be charged with partiality in our estimate of the 
value of his life's work, but while the echoes of his calm, 
earnest voice are still ringing in our ears, and while the 
soft, solemn look of his eyes is still upon us, we feel that 
the duty we have undertaken, though beyond our 
strength, must yet be done. 

* * * * 

In his case, it should be borne in mind that he came 
forward not with a complete revelation to declare to the 
world, but with a mission to set forth the ancient religion 
of his Aryan fathers, as it was professed and acted up to 
in pre-historic days. His work was necessarily of a 
P r ogj^gsive cha racter. Though he had reached down to 
the basis of ancient Hinduism, it was necessary for him 
to seek for truths that still lay hidden among its ruins. 
In the secret searchings of his soul, the idea had struck 
him that a universal religion, moulded out of a modifica- 
tion and adaptation of prevailing creeds, might he the 
most suitable form for all races of mankind to worship 
and serve the One, Universal, and Eternal God. It was 
this idea, in truth a grand and sublime idea, he un- 
ceasingly sought by prayer, and by exhortation in speech 
and in writing to develop in the New Dispensation. 
His large heart and broad miod had embraced the 
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spiritual wants of all humanity ; and, though he labored 
in the East, his labors were carried on with direct eye to 
an equal benefit for the West. His pure motives and 
his high aims were appreciated and sympathised with 
in countries in Europe and America, where India had 
before been merely a geographical idea, and where the 
Hindu race and religion bad been regarded as parts of a 
dead and buried history. It was left to Keshub to bring 
into close contact with the Western mind a Hindu race 
and religion reviving after long ages of torpor and 
neglect into a new life, fresh with the freshness and 
strong with the strength of undying youth. But in India 
itself, his success in awakening the national mind to the 
necessity of earnestly searching after religious truth 
and to the hallowing influence of r eligion has been 
marvellous. 

The Erudite Editor, Bombay Chronicle . 
His Tribute of Praise, 

His (Keshub’s) ability, zeal, and enthusiasm, as the 
preacher and advocate of the creed and sect of which he 
was the expounder and leader, were of that high order 
which to earnest reformers all over the world have 
always stood in good stead for securing converts and 
adherents. His career, as a religious preacher of mono- 
theistic doctrines, and an advocate of cosmopolitan social 
institutions and usages, has been certainly very remark- 
able. In the sort of work undertaken and vigorously 
prosecuted by him, the deceased Keshub had few equals 
in his time in India. 
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Tributes from the Indian and Foreign Press. 

The Hindu Patriot . 

Calcutta , January 1884 . 

M A PRINCE has fallen ! Babu Keshub Chunder Sen 
is dead ! He was not a prince of blood Royal, a prince 
feudatory or tributary, or a prince in any other accepta* 
tion of the term. He was a prince among men. His 
sway extended over the empire of thought. He raised 
himself to that exalted position by the sheer force of his 
intellect, by the dint of his own exertions, and by the 
strength of his own character. His scholastic career was 
not brilliant, but from his early life he cherished a 
religious fervor, which carried him to regions of thought 
and speculation, which he made his own. Study and self- 
culture and self-discipline made him what he afterwards 
became. H is wonderful el o quenc e, his marvellous 
powers of persuasion, and his keen insight into the 
recesses of the human heart, enabled him to wield that 
potent influence over society which he acquired from the 
commencement of his public life He was a noble 
product of Western education and culture. He was a 
roan born to command but not to be commanded, to 
lead but not to be led, to guide but not to be guided. 
Hence it was that he cut off the ties and bonds which he 
had in early life contracted, and set up a school of his 
own, a coterie of his own, and an audience of his own. 
He was not intolerant of other men’s opinions, but he 
had faith and strength in his own thoughts and musings, 
and the courage of his own convictions. In a less criti- 
cal age he might have become a prophet. In this iron 
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age be was revered as a leader of thought, as a teacher, 
guide, and philosopher. 

But Babu Keshub Ch under Sen was not simply a 
religious reformer. He was also a social reformer. He 
was a zealous advocate of temperance. He was a 
friend to education and supported schools with the funds 
of his society. He was himself immensely indebted to 
the press, and worked to extend its usefulness. He 
was the first native of India, who brought out a pice 
paper in Bengali, we allude to the Sulava Satnachar . 
He founded the Albert Hall. He established the Indian 
Keform Association for the promotion of social and 
moral progress of his countrymen. He was always 
ready to join any public movement, which was not of a 
political character, having for its object the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the people of this country. Al- 
though the number of his registered disciples, notwith- 
standing his labours of a quarter of a century, was not 
commensurate with his zeal and devotion, it cannot be 
denied that he exercised considerable influence over the 
whole body of educated natives* He constituted a sort 
of connecting link between Europeans and Natives. He 
was held in high esteem by the rulers of the land parti* 
cularly by Lords Lawrence and Northbrook. By the 
leaders of native society he was held in high respect. Al- 
though differing in opinion they could not withhold their 
respect from him for the gentleness of his manners, his 
amiability, the austerities of his life and his high character. 

Such was the man who has been taken away in the 
prime of life by the Disposer of All Events ! The loss, 
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which his premature death (he was only forty-five yeara 
of age) has inflicted upon the country, is irreparable* 
Take him all in all we shall not look upon his like 
again 1 


Statesman and Friend of India . 

70th January , 1884 . 

I 

** We announced yesterday morning that the great 
leader of the Brahmo Somaj community, the * Minister' 
Babu Keshub Chunder Sen, was in a state of extreme 
danger, and that he would probably have ceased to 
breathe ere our readers had the morning paper in their 
hands. After much suffering, borne with the utmost 
patience and composure, the ‘ Minister ' fell asleep at 
ten minutes to 10 a. in. From five o'clock in the morn- 
ing, the pulse was hardly perceptible, and he ceased to 
breathe five hours later. His son-in-law, the Maharaja 
of Cooch Behar, stood ministering at his side to the last, 
and a large number of devoted disciples and friends were 
round his couch. A commendatory prayer for the dying 
master, was offered by one of the ministers of the 
Brahmo Somaj Church, and joined in by all present, 
KeshuKs old friend and teacher, the Rev. Dr. Dali, being 
one of them. ‘ A prince and a great man has this day 
fallen* amongst us, and it will be no easy task to tell 
mankind what the great Minister* was, and his great 
life-work. He has fallen in comparatively early life, for 
he was, we believe, but 40 or 42 years old. His remains 
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were cremated with ceremonies according to the prescrib- 
ed rules of the New Samhita, of which he was himself 
the author, yesterday afternoon, at the Nimtollah Ghat 
by the Ganges side.** 


II 

“He is gone. Gone to God, must now be the answer 
for all who ask to see Keshub Chunder Sen. Not a few 
visitors from distant lands have sought him out. 
Travellers in India have said, ** We must know by 
actual vision this rare flower of the East : his presence 
will he a thing to be remembered." Can it be that a 
handful of ashes is all that remains to us of that fine 
form, that almost typical grace and glory of Bengal ? 
Only forty-five ; and gone already ! Just in the prime 
of manhood, and we are not again to hear that voice of 
music ! It is hard to believe it. Months of severe 
suffering left no mark of age on that cheek or br6w. 
His fine eye was turned from side to side, to the very 
last, on those that loved him ; it seemed to see them, 
long after the rigors of death had marbled those eloquent 
lips, and its chill had stiffened the hand that would have 
been raised in benediction. For months, physical 
suffering had lanced him with its keenest crystals ; and 
it is a real consolation to know that he suffers no more. 
His last call in the sanctuary, was that of a little child 
for its mother. None that heard it can forget his last 
prayef to Ma ! Ala I — the cry of profoundest bhukti and 
loving faith in the Only Helper. For weary, lingering 
hours, human love chanted at his pillow Kes hub’s 
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anthem, “ Victory to Thy will, oh! loving God of Truth 
Victory to Thee, our only joy, wisdom, righteousness ! ’ 
This in the Sanskrit reads, “ Jai jai ! Sachchidananda 
Hari” All other prayers at that crisis hour, were 
poured out around him in sighs and tears and lamenta- 
tions. And friends were, ouce and again withdrawn 
from the crowded chamber, when grief became irre* 
pressible, — -lest it should reach the ear of the dying 
master, and disturb the evident victory of the spirit over 
the flesh. One, at least, who stood near, could not but 
realize the privilege granted him above many, in England 
and America, who would have so gladly joined the 
circle who there sought to lift up the sufferer to God, 
in the arms of their faith and love. 

After the storm, the calm. In the calmer season of 
reflection that is coming, history and biography will do 
their duty. All we can do today is to put on record 
the rare respect and honor that are felt for this man, by 
both East and West So full of life is the Brahmo 
movement, that there \s a feeling abroad that it must 
grow and thrive wherever Western thought touches 
JDastern d e votion . It will have varied phases and many 
captains. No one can be its single leader. No one can 
dictate its symbols, or control its organization. That 
is the Spirit's work. " The soul is form, and doth the 
body make. ,, Keshub Chund er did Jhis best and bravest 
Jrnj mt his sp irit into form s bo th Hind oo a nd jC hristia nT 
Only time can tell how these will meet the needs of 
awakening India." 
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The Englishman ( January , 1884). 
I 


“ The ceremony of cremating the remains of the 
late Babu Keshab Chunder Sea, the great Brahma 
leader, took place yesterday evening at the Nimtollah 
Burning Ghat. At about ^haif^pa^ j j)j a,m. Babu 
Keshub Chunder Sen expired at his residence at “Lily 
Cottage*’ and immediately after his remains were laid 
out on a new sandalwood bed-stead which was covered 
with Marygolds, Jessamine and Roses. The corpse was 
dressed in a white silk dhoti , and at intervals, some of 
the disciples of the Bran mo leader sprinkled rose-water 
on it, and placed garlands of flowers all over. At 
noon the bier was removed to the new chapel, adjoining 
Lily Cottage, which was being erected for the late 
Babu Keshub Chunder Sen’s private devotions, and 
at 3 30 p.m., a photographer from Messrs. Bourne and 
She pherd came and photographed the remains which 
were then lying, an object of touching regard to hundreds 
of the Brahmo leaders, disciples, friends and admirers. 
Shortly after this, the male mourners and visitors, were 
requested to leave the chapel to allow of the entrance 
of a number of the female relatives and followers of the 
deceased, who then entered and gave vent to their 
feelings of grief and sorrow at the death of their beloved 
leader. The bier, with the remains was then carried in 
procession along the roads from the Chapel to Nimtollah 
Ghat, fo llowed^ by t hous ands^ and thousa u i ds of N at i ves 
of all castes and creeds, and by a yery numerous gather* 
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inf L of leading ^EuropearLGe ptlemeo in C alcutta. At 
Nimtollab Ghat the body was, with Brahmo rites* 
placed on the funeral pyre, which was composed entirely 
of sandalwood. After cremation the ashes were collected 
and placed in an urn which will be deposited in the 
deceased minister’s private Chapel. The procession was 
headed by a disciple who bore in his hands a banner, 
bearing on it the words ** New Dispensation.” As the 
procession reached the old Brahmo Mandir in Colootollah, 
the body was put down, and a hymn chanted “ glory 
be to the man who has got a pure heart and the same 
ceremony was repeated when the procession passed the 
Sadharan Somaj Mandir, the chant being repeated at 
intervals till the burning ghat was reached. No better 
proof could be found of the respect and esteem in which 
the late Brahmo leader was held than in the thousands 
who followed his remains to witness the cremation 
ceremony and in the thousands who, throughout yester- 
day, visited Lily Cottage, in Circular Road, to see the 
last of the remains of the great Brahmo leader, among 
whom was bis son-in-law, the Maharaja of Kuch Behar 
and other most prominent natives in Calcutta.” 

II 

** In Keshub Chunder Sen the Hindu community has 
lost its most widely known representative and the re- 
cognised leader of its most advanced religious thought. 
His death at a comparatively early age, and in the full 
blossom of his powers, is a loss which must be*deeply 
felt and mourned ; and we would, in sincere sympathy 
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add our tribute to the memory of a mao, who has for 
many years been so remarkable for his gifts, and so con- 
spicuous for his leadership among his countrymen. 

His career has been in many respects so exceptional, 
that it is still difficult to form an exact estimate of his 
work and of his influence. He has been often undoubt- 
edly over-estimated by the admiring enthusiasm of his 
immediate followers : and he has latterly been not 
seldom decried to an unjust extent by his enemie s as an 
unreal egotist and pretender. This is the common fate 
of men unusual force and methods, and in his case, 
as in so many others, the truth no doubt lies between the 
extremes. Our practical English standard is the severest 
test of all, for it is only the practical that will survive ; 
yet test him as we may, Keshub Chunder Sen was no 
common Hindu, and it must be admitted that his success 
as that largely of a self-made and self-cultured man, was 
reared upon a foundation of independent individuality 
and purpose. Whatever point of view may be taken, 
there was much good in him that must be universally 
admitted and recognised. His amiable character, his 
graceful manners, bis refined address were appreciated 
by all, and made him a fine model of the modern Bengali 
gentleman, and an ennobling presence in contemporary 
Hindu life. 

His activity was almost entirely connected with 
Calcutta, his birth place and his permanent home where 
he lived to become the most romantic and interesting 
figure in native society. It is unnecessary to recapitu- 
late the well-known facts of his life, which have becomer 
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by the force of circumstances, a kind of public property. 

I ' No Hindu ever made his name so widely known 
beyond his own country, or drew the attention of the 
public so closely in his own day to the details of his 
:areer. Yet his life was of the simplest and gentlest, 
for the elements of his humanity were kindly mixed by 
.nature. His success was mainly due to hie careful self- 
culture, bis unfailing confidence in himself, and the ^k i 1 1 
with which he adapted himself to his circumstances. 

His visit to England greatly extended and permanently 
established his reputation. Hindus of remarkable ability 
and culture, like Ram Mohan Roy and Dwarka Nath 
Tagore, had already passed to England and charmed 
select circles with a novel l a scinatj gn ; but it remained 
for Keshub Chunder Sen to popularise from the platform 
md through the press the conception of native and 
essential reform TnTndia. By his affluent el oqu ence and 
fervid appeals, he startled and sometimes perhaps un- 
* consciously misled the public mind of England. Every- 
where he made a deep impression by his high character 
and accomplishments, and created anew English interest 
)|in his countrymen. Since his return he has been able 
to sustain and even to increase that interest, till it be - 
came a fashion for English visitors to Calcutta to make 
a sort of pilgrim visit to the “minister” of Brahmo 
Somaj in Lily Cottage. Over not a few his dignified 
appearance and conversation threw a strange irresistible 
spell, so that they passed from him as enthusiastic 
admirers ; but even the best and most discriminating did 
not go empty away. 
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As an orator, he achieved the highest success among 
his educated countrymen. He described public utterances 
as unpremeditated, but his power was evidently the 
result of careful training and preparation. His English 
was wonderfully pure ; his delivery free and graceful ; 
an d his finish at times almost Ciceronia n. It was this 
faculty, especially in its annual displays before the 
thousands crowded in the Town Hall, that so greatly 
impressed his English admirers and made him t he ido l 
of young Bengal whose special ambition is to excel in 

i— » —• rj- ■ — “ — 

oratory. 


The Indian Daily News f January , 1884). 

Yesterday Calcutta heard that one of the most 
remarkable men of the present generation had passed 
away. Though young in y^ars Baboo Keshub Chunder 
Sen had almost from his youth occupied the place of a 
great leader of thought amongst the natives. His position^ 
was unique, because the doctrines he preached seemed to! 
be progressive in their nature, and to aim at developing^ 
a new system, specially Indian in its characteristics^ 
Keshub Chunder Sen’s work is not likely to be fully 
appreciated in this century ; but when men shall look 
back after a generation or two for the causes of great 
movements in thought and religion, — movements affect- 
ing probably the Indian Christianity of that day in a 
degree only less than they affect its Hindooism, it will 
probably be that no figure will occupy so large a space 
as that of the man who has just gone home to his rest. 
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This is not the place to discuss the peculiar system in- 
augurated by Keshub Cbunder Sen. We have only 
to-day to express our own sorrow, and we doubt not the 
sorrow of our readers, at the early passing away 
of a man who was a great man, because, iu spite 
of many peculiarities and some mistakes, he was a 
strong influence in that awak en ing, j^ei kical and religious, 
which is fast coming u p on Indi a. Keshub ChunderSen 
will stand as an orato r in the front rank with men like 
Gladstone, Bright, and Gambetta, except that his 
influence and his oratory were devoted to religion and 
the culture of the heart, instead of to politics and state- 
craft. Few Englishmen of any age had a more thorough 
command of the subtler resources of the English tongue. 
He could sound the depths of metaphysics, and whilst 
commanding wonder and admiration at the power of his 
fancy and the vigour and richness of his imagination he 
could also at will unlock the closest gates of feeling. 
Such a man was too large to fill a subordinate post, and 
yet his qualities were scarcely those of a mighty 
fashioner. He could not organise because nature formed 
him to rouse and excite, and it was his special mission 
:o create a strong and living desire for higher things in 
the minds of his countrymen, and to focus their thoughts 
upon religious subjects. He drew to himself a powerful 
body of teachers, men of great mental power and singular 
eloquence, and to these he has bequeathed the task of 
gathering in the crop he himself sowed so abundantly. 
He created the church of which be was the head, but 
t is for those who sat at his feet to give that church a 
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form and system which shall make it a permanent 
institution in this land. When we consider that about 
this season Keshub Chunder Sen was accustomed to 
deliver in the Town Hall orations of a kind special to 
the man, the age, and the country, we begin to feel how 
great is the loss which has overtaken the country and 
how potent a factor he was in the great work of restoring 
civ ihzation to India. His influence was not confined to 
Bengal ; it extended to the Punjab, Bombay and Madras; 
and wherever it was felt, it was a power over the 
thoughts and hearts of men even when it did not succeed 
in ranging them by his side as disciples. We who have 
stood in his presence may regard him as a remarkable 

m 

man, a great man ; but to those who come after us his 
splendid genius will be remembered to the forgetting of 
the faults we his contemporaries have possibly exaggera- 
ted, and he will be recognised in a special sense as a 
great teacher, — a man penetrated with an exceeding 
love of humanity, and a wide and a generous sympathy 
with ail that is noblest, and purest, and best in our 
common nature.’ 1 


The Indian Christian Herald f January , 7 SS4) 
u Verily, a prince and a great man has passed away. 
Keshub Chunder Sen has entered into rest. He fell 
asleep on Tuesday morning, after a protracted illness of 
a most painful type. 

Mourners by the multitude are to b e found in Europe, 
Asia, and America. Keshub was a house-hold name all 
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Over the civilized world, and to know him was to be 
drawn to him in the bonds of love. To us Indians, in 
particular, the loss is irreparable. We are overtaken by 
a national calamity. We feel altogether unnerved. 

We cannot yet collect our thoughts sufficiently to 
attempt an estimate of Keshub* s life and labors. Our 
heart is full. To Keshub must be assigned a place 
among the centr al figu res in the history of our nation — 
and an important place, beyond doubt, must it be. Pro- 
vidence had manifestly raised him for a high mission, 
and endued him with unique gifts and graces for the 
fulfilment of it. That mission, undertaken in connection 
with the Brahmo Soma], of which he was the third an d 
greatest founder, bore a threefold character. It was his 
Mission to infuse a religious^ spirit into the educated 
youth of the community. It was his Mission to give a 
religi ous basis to social reform, and transfer it from the 
region of theory to the region of practical life. It was 
'his MissfonTabove all, to commend Christ to the popular 
mind of India, and prepare the country for a general 
acceptance of the faith as it is in Jesus. 

The effect of English education upon our young men 
had been that they had drifted into indifferentism. 
Missionary institutions helped to stem the tide. A reli- 
gious leader, however, was in demand to meet t tie 
exigencies of the case. And God raised Keshub to fill 
that place. Once he entered on the career Providence 
thus indicated, the educated youth flocked round him, 
and thus was inaugurated a movement which has since 
imbued the rising generation with the spirit of religion. 
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The question of social reform had been taken up, but 
it made little advance. Civilization was invoked as the 
motive power, and as might have been expected, the 
cause of reform failed to take root. Reformed ideas 
floated about. Men indulged in no end of tall talk 
But the practical outcome was disappointing. A reli- 
gious basis was needed, and it was Keshub’s to proclaim 
that basis, and follow up the proclamation by personally 
illustrating it in practical life. This meant sacrifice, 
but Keshub was prepared to make the sacrifice, and 
precept sealed by example was bound to bear fruit. 

The Mission wit-h which we have credited Keshub 
with reference to the Christian cause, may startle some 
minds. But we have credited him with it advisedly. 
His attitude towards Christ has often been misunder* 
stood, and perhaps not always without reason. Our 
conviction, however, is — and personal intercourse had 
induced the conviction — that Keshub had yielded his 
heart’s allegiance to Christ, and longed for the day 
when the heart of India would be won for Christ. He 
was anxious that multitudes should accept Christ with 
him, and in view of their unpreparedness, he practised a 
reserve and self-denial, which may or may not be abso- 
lutely justifiable, but which bespoke a heart that yearned 
for a national advance to Christ. This was clearly the aim 
of his life, and as time rolled on and the point to which 
the various aspects of his labors converged became 
apparent, it was manifest that he was looking upto 
Christ and marching on. The national mind was adverse 
to Christ and his claims and it was perhaps necessary 
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that some one should rise, who would not he regarded as 
having estranged himself from the nation, and commend 
Christ to the people. To Keshub in Providence was 
assigned this charge, and faithfully did he discharge it to 
the end of his days. And it is given us to rejoice in 
believing that the aversion to Christ of olden times h as 
l argely disappea red. 

Of Keshub’s gifts and graces, we need not say much. 
They are well known. Keshub was born to rule. He 
had a com manding phys ique. His el oquence was com- 
manding. Do we mean the eloquence of his tongue ? 
That of course, for who could forget those magic lips ? 
But we mean also the eloquence of his heart, which if 
more than the most is a possibility, was even more 
commanding than his tongue. He won every heart that 
came into contact with him. No one could approach him 
without the inspiration of love and respect. Of extra- 
ordinary will power, he carried through whatever he 
undertook. Always in the region of the practical, he put 
his life ever in the foreground, and lived out his views 
before he propounded them. Religion was a veritable 
reality with him, permeating his walk and conversation 
to the minutest details. His childlike approaches to the 
Deity, his devotional fervour, his unwavering faith, the 
happy solemnity of the atmosphere he always created 
round him, have left their impress on every heart that had 
experienced or witnessed them. During his illness, his 
faith in the love of God served to allay much of the 
racking pain. He used to be much with his God, and 
had cheering prospects of the world in view. As long 
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as he had the strength, he joined in the hymns which he 
delighted to hear, and the last hymn which was sung at 
his request, and which had visibly a soothing effect on 
his agonized body, related to Christ at Gethsemane. 

His love for Christ naturally begat in him a love for 
■' ■ — — • — . — - ■ 

all Christ's servants . He could not bear the idea of any 
of Christ’s servants being in trouble. He was first and 
foremost in taking up the cause of the Salvation Army 
in Bombay, and in seeking to protect their interests with 
a true brotherly regard. When some of our Calcutta 
Missionaries were prosecuted in the great Beadon Square 
case, and it was apprehended in certain quarters that 
they would be fined, he could be seen waiting in a 
carriage at the Police gate with a purse to pay down 
the fine if imposed. He cultivated the most cordial 
relations with Bengali Christians, and was ever willing 
to co-operate with them. For ourselves, we feel 
a gap which may never be supplied. Our only 
consolation is that we have reasons to believe that 
we shall meet hrother Keshub in glory as one of 
the Lord's redeemed. 

India mourns the loss of her gr eatest son , the 

Brahmo Samaj, of her greatest leader, and the Christian 
Church, of her g reatest all y. 

We commend all bereaved ones, our dear brother's 
bereaved family, his bereaved colleagues, bis bereaved 
followers, and his bereaved friends, to the God of all 
consolation ! ” 
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Indian Empire ( January , 1884 k 

** We for ourselves have carefully watched the 
proceedings of the remarkable man for the last ten 
years; and we must do him the justice of saying that 
Babu Keshub Chuoder Sen was the very best product 
of English education and Christian civilization in India. 
The iniluence which the English nation has been for a 
century exercising over the people of India — a people 
who’ can boast of glorious traditions and of an ancient 
civilization of a very high order — has been variously 
described ; and the greatest thinkers of England have 
already been disposed to think that the most difficult 
problem which England will shortly be called upon to 
consider and settle is that connected with her Indian 
dependency. * Keshub Chunder Sen has always been 
the very embodiment of the important changes that 
were being gradually brought about as a consequence 
of this potent influence. In him we distinctly recognised 
a harmonious fusion of the east and the west — a 
religious, political, moral and social fusion. 

The leavening and civilising influence of Christianity 
was always an object of regard with him; hut, the 
materialistic tendencies of the Christian nations, and 
especially the unwholesome influence those tendencies 
would unquestionably exercise in the formation of the 
character of a future Indian, Keshub Chunder could 
not contemplate without a feeling of horror. His was 
the mission to conserve all that is good and great in 
Hindu philosophy and Hindu sociology, against a 
vigorous and organised attack of Christian civilisation ; 
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and, then to adapt them to the stern requirements of 
the times. He was more of a constructive than 
destructive reformer. He fully realised, what a majority 
of educated Indians haves since realised, that while it is 
impossible to shut out the powerful influence of a 
Christian Government, India will not fare well by 
making an indiscriminate and wholesale surrender 
of her religious, political and social institutions. The 
great truth which Keshub Chunder Sen fully compre- 
hended and preached was India’s conservatism, but 
in a liberal spirit and in due consonance with the 
signs of the times. That an Indian should at 
once combine in his life and character the results of 
western science and eastern spirituality was, in our 
opinion, the one grand idea upon which Keshub Chunder 
Sen lived anti which he earnestly and unceasingly, 
through good report and evil report, laboured to im- 
press on his countrymen. 

In him, the Hindu community have lost the ablest 
and the foremost of their well-wishers ; in him, the 
Christian world has lost the most uncompromising 
advocate and admirer of Christ's Christianity, and an 
unsparing enemy of the present mutilation ol his divine 
precepts and teachings. The political aspirant will 
profusely miss the person who dived deep into the ques- 
tion of India’s political advancement, and who exerted 
unceasingly to shorten the gulf that separates the various 
nationalities living in this vast country. 

We oiler our most sincere commisseratiori to the 
family of the great deceased. Their best consolation 
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lies in the circumstance that their grief is shared hy 
the entire population of India. May his ashes rest in 
peace ! ” 


The Bengali (January 1$8d)> 

“ Tuesday last witnessed the death of one of the 
greatest men whom this country or this age has pro- 
duced. It is not given to us to pry into the secrets 
of the future. But if we may he permitted to take a 
forecast of the estimation which Babu Keshub Chunder 
Sen is to enjoy among coming generations, we mav say 
that he will be regarded as one of the great teachers 
of mankind who has discovered new sources of thought, 
new springs of action, in the religious side of man’s 
nature. However conflicting may be the views of his 
contemporaries with reference to the merits of his 
teachings or the personal acts of his life, of this we 
may be sure that he will stand forth before the judg- 
ment of posterity, as a man of great genius and of great 
eloquence, who dedicated the labours of a life-time to 
the service of humanity. His weaknesses, if there were 
any, will be forgotten, his mistakes , for who amongst 
us is infallible , will be condoned. The recollection of 
his services will survive, his triumphs will be remem- 
bered. The impetus that he communicated to the 
religious thought of his country will be cherished in 
grateful recollection, and in the pantheon of our great 
men, in that noble temple which shall be replenished 
from the great dead of all ages, he will occupy a place 
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'by the side off those great teachers of our race, whose 
names excite homage and veneration in our breasts. 
Chaitanya, Ham Mohun Roy and Keshub Chunder will 
form the religious trinity of modern India. But he will 
be remembered, we venture to think, not so much for 
the merits of his teachings as for the impulse he 
communicated to the religious and moral thought of 
his countrymen. Me was the author of a great revival 
— he called forth into vigorous life the dormant moral 
and religious instincts of his countrymen. His was the 
word that broke the spell, that roused the sleeper 
from his sleep and communicated the flutter of new 
life into an all but dead system. Such a man deserves 
our gratitude, and we trust the public expression of 
sorrow which must soon follow will take a permanent 
and useful form. He has lived for us; and let him 
live in the hearts of our children and our children's 
children even unto remote generations. We trust all 
will sink their differences, and unite in honouring one 
ot the greatest men of their race.” 


Indian Nation ( January , ISS f). 

11 The man taken all Tound and looked at on the 
intellectual, the moral and the emotional side, may 
be fitly described in one word as a ''hero” in 
the Carlylean sense. Me was not the man to be 
deceived by mere formulas or simulacra. The great 
facts of existence were ever present to him. He felt, 
•everv moment that he lived, that he stood in the centre 
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of immensities and influx of eternities. Life and 
Death, God and the Universe, Time and Space were 
realities, — flaming realities, from which he could never 
for one moment turn his eye. He was not the man 
to hunt after explanations of this or that eternal fact. 
The facts were everything to him; the explanations mere 
moonshine. He could not persuade himself to look 
upon the universe as a huge mill, grinding mechanically, 
or upon man as a conscious automaton. Scientific 
reasoning gives us mediate knowledge and is neces- 
sitated by the impotence of our thought. The only 
knowledge which Keshuh Chunder Sen prized was 
immediate knowledge, actual perception of realities 
and not a mere inferential belief. He would never 
stoop to argue with a man who wanted proofs of the 
existence of the Deity ; he saw Him, that was proof 
enough. Let us therefore not judge Keshub Chunder 
by any scholastic standard. He had come, as Carlyle 
would say, to convey a message to mankind, to awaken 
them to a sense of the Eternal Verities. A conscious- 
ness of this mission was the mainspring of his actions. 
He felt, he saw and he spoke. His sincerity was the 
true origin of his marvellous eloquence/* 


Indian Echo ( January , 1881), 

I 

*‘The man whose illness has been keeping the 
entire public, Native and European, all over the 
land, in painful suspense during the last few weeks, 
is now no more! Keshub Chunder Sen, — one of the 
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world's greatest orators — is dead ! The jewel which 
has been shining so brilliantly on the tattered diadem 
of fallen India has dropped — alas, for ever ! On 
Tuesday last at 9-53 in the morning Keshub Babu 
died at bis residence, Lily Cottage, of a protracted and 
rainful illness of several months. He fell into a stupor 
the day before from which he never more awakened. The 
melancholy news spread like wildfire and before many 
hours the whole town was mourning the premature 
death of the great Brahmo leader. Three of our dailies 
and the Liberal issued extraordinaries announcing the 
sad event. Though to a great extent prepared for this 
painful event, it has fallen upon us, as upon many 
others, like a thunder'bolt. We feel unnerved. Our heart 
is full and we can say no more. A large number of the 
friends and admirers of the deceased were present at the 
Lily Cottage to accompany the funeral procession which 
started for Nimtoliah Ghat at 4 p.m. At the Ghat were 
present over three thousand persons of varied creeds 
who, sinking all differences of opinion in the sense of the 
great loss they have all sustained, joined, the disciples 
of the great leader in doing the last honor to the 
lamented deceased and showing the high esteem and 
veneration in which they always held him personally. 
Every one of this vast crowd was in tears, and, we 
hope, it will be some consolation to the bereaved family 
to find the whole country mourning with them the loss 
of their dear departed. 

We would do ourselves the pleasure of presenting 
our subscribers, next week with a portrait of the late 
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fomented Babu Keshub Chunder Sen as a small tribute 
to his memory. *’ 

II 

KESHUB : 

u A lustrous star has fallen from Bharat skv. 

That gave such life and light to many an eye, — 

A noble star it was and beauteous bright, 

The worlds, both New and Old, imbibed its light ; 

Keshub is dead ! — Echo carries the news 
And steeps the Earth in sorrow’s sable hues. 

Not golden fnd alone his loss bemoans. 

Ear distant countries raise their sighs and groans 
The man was truly great and gifted high, 

Who was to numerous souls both light and eye ; 

So wondrous brilliant were his powers of mind, 

E’en his foemen were to them not blind. 

His potent tongue had such a torrent force 
It swept down all that barred its sweeping course 
His earnest words so chained his hearers’ heart 
They sat bewitched as if by magic art. 

He planted faith in barren sceptic mind, 

And nursed it sweet with care after its kind, 
i he growing sapling spread its branches young 
The zealous Hrahmos their hosannas sung. 

But sudden rose some blasts with dismal suite, 

The spreading tree was shaken to its root, 

Some branches, large and small, were broken straight, 
And thus its growth was checked by adverse fate ; — 

But though the tree was made a little bare, 

It stood still strong to prove gardener’s care. 

But not in sacred field of faith alone 
HU wondrous skill and foster’g care were shown.. 

In social held he also trophies won, 

Like lovely lotus wed to lusty sun. 
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A model husband and a model son. 

His model virtues soothed religious fire ; 

Mild as a nun and simple as a child. 

He lived a saint upon this sinful wild, 

Honors divine he paid to womankind, 

In this he heat even the German mind. 

The home Co him appeared a temple fine 
In which the offerings made to sex divine, 

That sacred ground where ghostly comforts flow 
A kind of heaven upon the Karth below. 

Thus lived the man who led a holy life. 

And fared so happy with a peerless wife ; 

He proved in deed what's writ in learned tome, 

A Yogi might not leave his house and home. 

A learned mind well matched with fervent heath 
lie meetly played the great Reformer's part, 

He laboured hard to find a matchless creed 
’1 hat'd hind t tie world in blessed love indeed *. 

The New Dispensation’s a glorious thing 
Whose praises might the tuneful Angels sing 
Can shafts of Philo such a man destroy 
Who tasted Heaven's sweet ambrosial joy - 
Kcshub is dead ! — Ah no he cannot die 
Whose spirit leads way to Regions high.’* 

Bengal^ Public Opinion ( January , 1SS4). 

It is needless to say that Keshub had a large number 
of opponents. The Bengal Public Opinion f the organ 
of the Sadharan Brahma Somaj t fully represented them. 
The value of its estimate, therefore, is as peculiar as 
it is high. 

The Opinion in recording the sad national be- 
reavement said : — “ The cruel hand of death has 
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snatched away another Indian great man. Babu Keshub 
Chunder Sen is no more ! He had been suffering from 
various disorders since the last two or three months. 
His doctors had given up all hopes long ago, and after 
a very painful and protracted illness he succumbed on 
the morning of Tuesday last. His death will cast a gloom 
all over India. His friends and admirers from Europe 
and America, will mingle their tears with those of his 
own countrymen and mourn his premature death. 
Keshub Chunder was yet in his manhood, when the 
cruel hand of death snatched him away. His age at 
the time of his death was only a little over forty. His 
loss will be deeply mourned by the whole of India. As 
for the Church of which he was the head and mainstay 
his loss to her will be simply irreparable. That Keshub 
Chunder was a great man, perhaps the greatest man in 
India at the present moment, few will deny. Friends 
and foes alike respected and admired his great Genius, 
and friends and foes alike will, at this mournful hour, 
join together in mourning his premature death. His 
faults and his foibles, his weaknesses, and his short- 
comings, will now be buried with his ashes, while his 
virtues will remain for ever a grand legacy to his 
countrymen, and his Genius will ever receive the 
homage and admiration of the whole world to the eternal 
glorification of his God. aod his country. May Lord in 
His Mercy grant peace to his departed soul ! ” 
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Tattwabodhitit Patriha . 

(Translated.) 

With a sorrow-stricken heart we announce that the 
Brahmananda Keshub Chunder Sen has ceased his 
mortal labors. The meridian sun is set. It is a great 
pity that we have to mourn bis untimely loss. We 
have no hope of again seeing him, there is no chance of 
ever hearing his sweet, refreshing and tender words, and 
we are once for all deprived of bis holy contact. His 
gentle countenance beaming with holiness shall ever 
remain engraved in our memory. Now. the infinite 
field has been the scene of his mission. Removing the 
burden of this world from his breast he has entered into 
a new life in a new sphere. Here we are weeping in 
sorrow, there he is rejoicing. May he be so happy ! 
May the Lord of life and death, who has called him 
away, preserve him ! 

Most persons live on earth for their family, but 
Mahatma Keshub Chunder was born for the W jQlid* His 
great heart felt for all irrespective of color and creed. 
It is for this reason that he felt an irresistible impulse to 
communicate in public what was inherent in him. He 
readily sacrificed all to gratify his heart's desire of dis- 
tributing the wealth of religion to the poor, weak and 
helpless. In fact, owing to the indefatigable energy 
and patience and the burning zeal of Keshub Chunder 
that the Brahmo religion spread far and wide. What 
he understood of religion, what message of salvation he 
received, the same he used to preach from door to door. 
The English and Bengali languages were alike his slaves, 
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poetry was his sister, elocution his playmate and spiri* 
tual illumination was his reward from above. This 
highly-gifted individual, having taken a firm stand in the 
mission field of religion, did immense good which the 
world will not forget. His bright iholy life, like a shin- 
ing light, showed many the way to manhood. Perse ver* 
ance under difficulties, energy in clearing the thorns of 
the way, magnanimity in patiently bearing the persecu- 
tion of his opponents and aptitude for binding all into 
one common bond were the qualities that peculiarly 
belonged to him. So the foot* prints of this great man 
are not left on sand but imprinted on the rock. This 
glorious star of India is uow set, but he still lives in his 
fame and work. Although lately we bad some difference 
of opinion with him on particular points, still we must 
confess that we have lost in him a real friend and bro- 
ther, and the venerable Prod hart Achat jya , who at one 
time had placed all hopes of the Brahmo Somaj on him, 
lost his chiefest and hest disciple ” 


The htdn Prohash (Bombay). 
il The message of condolence sent by Her Majesty 
through Viceroy to the family of the late lamented 
Ksshub Chunder Sen in their sad bereavement is calcula- 
ted to add to her popularity with her native subjects. 
It is a positive proof of the steady though silent interest 
which our sovereign takes in all that contributes to the 
regeneration of this country. It is well known that for 
Keshub Chunder Her Majesty entertained great respect 
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«ver since he was honoured by her acquaintance during 
his visit to England, but it was not respect paid him for 
his eloquence or abilities so much for the good and 
glorious cause which he had at heart and which, Her 
Majesty found, he, of all, was fitted by Providence to 
promote. The religious and moral improvement of the 
people has ever given Her Majesty deep interest, and 
long before Keshub Chunder came to be honoured by 
her acquaintance, she had written to Lord Canning 
that her greatest wish “was to see her Indian subjects 
happy, contented and flourishing. 0 The message of 
sympathy now conveyed to Keshub Chunder’s son on 
behalf of Her Majesty, cannot fail to be appreciated by 
all, whether they be followers or not of the great man 
whose death is mourned all over the civilized world.** 


Subodha Patrika ( Bombay , January , 1S84). 

“The message of condolence, conveyed by Her 
Majesty through Lord Ripon to Baboo Karuna Chandra 
Sen on the death of his lamented father. Baboo Keshub 
Chunder, bears a singularly valuable and unmistaken 
testimony of the keen interest which the Empress is 
known to take in the religious and social advancement 
of her Indian subjects. Babu Keshub’s visit to England 
in 1870 and the impressive lectures he delivered during 
his stay amongst the English public served to bring him 
to the notice of Her Majesty, who, it is said, desired to 
make his acquaintance. To Keshub Chunder this 
acquaintance wa9 probably the beginning of a new spirit 
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within his heart It assured him that the noble mission 
to which he had resolved to devote the whole of his life 
had the sympathy and support of his country’s Ruler. 
Loyalty to Her Majesty was one of the principles he 
taught and inculcated as a part of his religion, and his 
lectures abound with references to the excellent traits of 
character which have endeared our Empress to all. 
Believing that Englishmen had the peculiar talent of 
finding out injustice and remedying it, he throughout 
preached moderation in political agitation, and so careful 
was he to preserve the independence and catholic spirit 
of his Church, that he scrupulously avoided mixing him- 
self with political controversies or anything savouring of 
them. He had the knack of gaining sympathy and form- 
ing friendships in such a way to advance cause of his 
Church ; and thus it happens to-day that although the 
Brahmo Somaj cannot count its followers by millions, yet 
the influence it wields and is likely to wield on the reli- 
gious and social destinies of the people is admitted by all 
Her Majesty might well feel the loss of the leader of such 
a movement, one which has stood as a firm ally of the 
British Government, and which has always proclaimed 
that nothing will ensure its successful dissemination but 
the continuance of that rule. While the message which 
Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to send to the 
deceased hero’s son, will go far to assuage the sorrows 
of his bereaved family, it will be looked upon by 
Keshub’s countrymen as a message to them from their 
Sovereign, intimating that their religious and social 
interests have ever occupied Her Majesty’s thoughts and 
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that they must not allow the memory of the great and good 
man they have so recently lost to fade away into oblivion. 
Our countrymen will, we dare say, draw this useful 
lesson from the Royal message. Of course the work 
that Keshub accomplished is so grand, good, and useful, 
that before it anything that his countrymen may raise 
in his honor and for the preservation of his memory 
will sink into nothing His Church, his life, his actions 
require no memorial. They will speak unto future ages 
for themselves, and keep his memory ever alive and 
hallowed. But we for whom he lived, must bear our 
part. A country that knows not how to respect its 
great men hardly deserves to live. Let us not be open 
fo the imputation.’ * 


Lucknow Witness ( January , 1S84). 

41 It would be received with incredulity by those 
perhaps best qualihed to form an opinion, if one said 
that the Hindoos had spiritual natures which yielded 
to sympathy more readily than their intellects yielded to 
argument. Yet Keshub Chunder Sen demonstrated that 
to he the fact. He appealed to the craving of human 
nature for a higher life, aud his countrymen responded 
to the appeal. He offered himself as a guide and they 
followed him without asking for any credentials beyond 
their own impression that he was in the way of the 
truth. With a zeal not always surpassed by Christians, 
his disciples sacrificed time, strength, pleasure, money 
and earthly prospects to meet the requirements of God* 
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as their teacher made them feel these to be. And he 
was no quack, working upon their superstition with 
mysterious rites and formulae : he touched their spirit® 
and led them.” 


The Christian Union . 

*' The death of Keshub Chunder Sen removes the 
most prominent Oriental in the world, and one of the fore- 
most men of our generation, measuring him by elevation 
of character, vigor of mind and extent of influence and 
reputation. The history and creed of the Brahmo 
Somaj, of which Keshub Chunder Sen was the head and 
inspiration, have several times been set forth in these 
columns. This body of earnest, progressive and highly 
intelligent Hindus represent spiritual progress and reli- 
gious freedom among their countrymen ; founded more 
than fifty years ago by Ram Mohun Roy, they have given 
to the spiritual, theistic thought of India, impulse and 
direction of the highest importance. Thoroughly imbib- 
ing the noble spirit of Ram Mohun Roy, Keshub Chunder 
Sen added wealth of intellectual power an d freedom of 
spiritual life, which gave the Theistic movement a new 
impulse, and has immensely broadened its usefulness 
and deepened its power. The Brahmos, counted 
numerically, are not many, but they are men of high 
character and intelligence; their sympathy with undog- 
matic and essential Christianity has been pronounced, 
and the outcome of the movement will be a better com* 
prehension of Christian truth and a more receptive 
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spirit to its teachings among the most progressive Hindus. 
Keshub Chunder Sen will take his place among the 
great religious teachers and reformers ; and while he 
did not accept the divine mission of Christ, his own 
elevation of purpose and nobility of character brought 
him into relations of affection and reverence toward the 
Divine Teacher far more essentially Christian than the 
attitude of many nominal believers in Jesus of Naza- 
reth.” 


London Correspondent of The Alliance News 
of Manchester . 

** The news of Keshub Chunder Sen’s decease struck 
mournfully on the ears of all who had learned to honour 
that earnest Hindu reformer. Its unexpectedness added 
to its painfulness. We should have been far less 
surprised had we heard of his intention to revisit this 
country, where a cordial welcome would have awaited 
him. These temperance convictions were as firm as 
they were intelligent, and his speeches in 1870 were 
the exponents of views and feelings which he continued 
to cherish as warmly and to avow as resolutely as ever 
down to the day of his death. His protests against the 
temptation of his countrymen into drinking habits by 
the Abkaree system established and diffused by the 
British Government for the sake of revenue were credi- 
table to him as a patriot and religious reformer. His 
sonorous eloquence was accompanied by the living, 
htning, and Hashing from a heart indignant at the 
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wrong done to his Hindu brethren. What can be more 
effective than the words of this great man in a private 
letter dated from Simla on June 2 2nd last, and printed 
in the Alliance News , some months ago : — “The British 
Government has done much by its unwise and cruel 
liquor laws to degrade and demoralise our people, and 
it is high time that it should make amends and atone 
for its guilt. If it has given us the disease, let it give 
us the remedy. May the God of suffering India incline 
its heart to give us the blessing of Local Option ! 
From the grave of the writer of this appeal it may be 
conceived to rise, imbued with a deeper pathos and 
clothed with a loftier power. 

Many will seek to do honour to his memory, but no 
tribute to his worth could be more worthy of him or of 
those capable of conferring it than a compliance with 
the above request so touchingly and forcibly expressed.” 

London Daily News. 

(through kkutkk’s agency) 

Calcutta , January 8, 

** The death pi Keshub Chunder Sen is 
announced to-day. 

Babu Kesbub Chunder Sen, whose death is 
announced in the/ above telegram, was known in this 
country as well as in his own as a great reformer of 
Hindu religion. He was introduced to the English 
public by the late Lord Lawrence nearly fourteen years 
ago as the representative of the most advanced section 
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of the great reforming party which was rising in 
Bengal. He belonged to that section of the Hindu com- 
munity which represented the physician class. His 
grandfather, Ram Comal Sen, was for some years the 
conductor, in association with the late Mr. Horace 
Hayman Wilson, the well-known Sanskrit scholar, of the 
Hindustani Printing Press of which Dr. William Hunter 
was the proprietor. Ram Comal Sen was afterwards 
the native secretary of the Asiatic Society, and still later 
Dewan of the Mint and cashier of the Bank. In a letter 
written after his death, Mr. Wilson spoke of his ability, 
integrity and independent spirit, his ardent love of 
knowledge, his unwearied diligence. ‘ I never for one 
instant saw him,* said Mr. Wilson, ‘ dull of comprehen- 
sion, vveary of labour, discomposed, or angry/ These 
qualities of the grandfather reappeared in his more 
eminent grandson. Kesbub Chunder Sen was left an 
orphan in early youth, and was sent by his uncle to an 
English School. He afterwards graduated in the college 
at Calcutta where he gamed a thorough knowledge of the 
English language as well as of English history and 
literature. Like many others of the educated Hindus, 
Kesbub Chunder Sen speedily dissociated himself from the 
popular forms of the Hindu religion, without, however, 
departing from what he believed to be its spirit. He 
was unable to be content with the secularism in which 
his countrymen sometimes take refuge and he attached 
himself to the body of Hindu reformers established by 
the Raja Ram Mohan Roy. The Raja had been a 
reformer within the old religion. He had established 
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the Brabmo Somaj or the Brahminic Church, and had 
endowed a place for the worship of Brahma, the Creator, 
in Calcutta. Keshub Chunder Sen threw himself with great 
energy into this movement and speedily made himself the 
leader of a reforming party within the Brahmo Somaj 
itself. Lord Lawrence in the speech in which he welcomed 
Keshub Chunder Sen to England in 187<9, said, that it 
was difficult to appreciate the enormous difficulties which 
attend any man of the Hindu race who secedes from the 
religion of his ancestors* ** In the eyes of those dearest 
and nearest to him, M said Lord Lawrence, ** he was 
considered as a leper, an outcast from the community. ,, 
Keshub Chunder Sen, however, had the courage to make 
the sacrifice himself, and the enthusiasm which could 
kindle it in others. He became the preacher of a large 
congregation of monotheistic Brahmins, and a leader of 
every kind of re igious and social reform. He had 
many personal characteristics which fitted him for such 
a work. A fine countenance, a majestic presence, and 
that rapt look which of itself exerts an irresistible fasci- 
nation over impressible minds, lent wonderful force to 
a swift, kindling and poetical oratory which married 
itself to his highly spiritual teaching as “ perfect music 
unto noble words/' He came to England in 1870, 
Lord Lawrence being, in his words, in some degree 
instrumental in inducing Keshub Chunder Sen to 
undertake what to a Hindu gentleman was a most 
serious, indeed a most tremendous undertaking~a voyage 
across the sea to England. The meeting at which Lord 
Lawrence spoke was called by the Unitarian Asso- 
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ciation and presided over by Mr. Samuel Sharpe, the 
Egyptologist and translator of the Bible, then its presi- 
dent. The welcome was given by Dean Stanley and 
Lord Lawrence, the Rev. Dr. Martineau, the Rev. Dr. 
Mullens and the Rev. Dr. Marks. In his reply, Keshub 
Chunder Sen described the Brahmo Somaj or the Hindu 
Monotheistic Church, as the restoration of the primitive 
Hindu religion. He went through the country preaching 
where the pulpits were open to him, and everywhere 
gathered interested crowds. He spoke English perfectly 
with scarcely the suspicion of a foreign accent. He 
used little action and not much modulation. His do 1 pit 
addresses were religious meditations and appeals, 
delivered with an unfailing fluency without pause or 
hesitation holding his large audiences with all the power 
but without any of the arts of the great orator. Before 
he returned home he had an audience of the Queen at 
Osborne, by Her Majesty's command, conveyed through 
the Duke of Argyll. The Queen afterwards expressed 
the great pleasure she had enjoyed in his conversation, 
and sent a present of two books containing an autograph 
inscription to him. lie returned home in September, 
after a stay in England of six months ; and has ever 
since continued his work in India. Some of his methods 
of late years have alienated the sympathy of some 
English friends, who failed perhaps to make sufii* 
cient allowance for Hindu associations and habits of 
thought. ** 
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The London Times 

44 It will be admitted that his (Keshub’s) objects 
were lofty. We doubt not that posterity will be 
able to record higher praise of him than he detected 
many of the evils under which his countrymen were 
suffering and that he afforded and left them the ex- 
ample of a pure and laborious life. He found the 
Brahmo Somaj in existence and he gave it a new 
impulse and direction, but it may be that in doing so 
be contributed more than we can yet see with sufficient 
clearness to its eventual dissolution and disappearance. 
The true Hindu reformer has yet to be revealed. M 


British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
on the Ascension of Minister Kkshub 
Christian Life . 

Mr. H. Jeffery moved the following resolution * 
44 That the Council deeply regret the loss of an earnest 
and able Indian reformer, by the decease of the late 
Babu Keshub Chunder Sen. The record of his early 
struggles to escape from the darkness of idolatry into 
the light of a monotheistic faith and worship testified 
to the simplicity and devotion of a mind and heart 
eager only to learn the truth and follow the path oi 
duty ; and the story of his many painful sacrifices is 
alike instructive and affecting. He then became the 
powerful leader in a religious and social reformation» 
with which his name will be always honourably as- 
sociated in his own country. In England, on his visit 
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.nearly fourteen years ago, he was most cordially and 
deservedly welcomed by men of all persuasions who 
desired the spiritual and moral welfare of India, and 
£he impression which his thoughtful and devout dis- 
courses, and his powerful speeches, made upon the 
Unitarian body at that time will never be effaced. The 
Council feel that they are but expressing the sentiments 
of all those, whether native or English and American, 
who are concerned in the great work of Indian enlighten- 
ment, in this testimony of respect for the memory of a 
good man and a devoted reformer, and they trust that 
the common sorrow which at this moment unites in one 
the sympathies of the whole holy in India who worship, 
with Jesus, the God and Father of all, will maintain their 
union in the great and good work of diffusing throughout 
their country the holy light of truth and righteousness. 
Mr. Jeffery observed that he could n >t express approval 
of some of the peculiar developments which bad 
manifested themselves during recent years in connection 
with the religious movement lei bv Vlr. Ssn, but he 
should abstain from pronouncing j ti* neat upon tho 
conduct of any of the religious ref jrtnirs of India. They* 
knew best the circumstances with wruch they have to- 
deal, and they must be left to do the r own work in their 
own way, Mr. Jeffery added th it he thought it would 
be well if their secretary were to express to Mr. 
Mozoomdar the sympathy which tht^ association feels for 
him now that the death of Mr Sen devolves upon him: 
.a new and ooerous responsibility m connection with tba 
religious reform movement in bis native country. 
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The Rev. T. W. Freckelton, in seconding the resolu- 
tion, expressed his regret that the world had lost such a 
man as Mr. Sen. He never had any doubt that the 
movement which he led would in course of time, by its 
own natural vigor, throw off those peculiarly oriental 
features which had recently presented themselves in 
connection with it, and which seemed to have resulted 
from changes of view in Mr. Sen’s own mind. 

The chairman said, he could not put the resolution 
without adding a word of his own. When he saw 
Mr. Sen during his visit to England fourteen years ago 
his deep impression was, that he had never felt himself 
in contact with a more holy man. He had never felt 
towards any human being as he felt towards him. When 
the East sent such a representative to the West, he 
(the chairman) felt that we might well look to the Kast 
for religious light, and life, and warmth. He would not 
pronounce any judgment upon recent passages on 
Mr, Sen’s conduct as a religious leader, which had 
provoked much comment, but he could not help saying 
that, as a religious teacher, he regarded him as one of 
the greatest men who had lived in our time. 

The resolution was carried unanimously and the 
Secretary was instructed to forward copies not only to 
Mr. Sen’s family, and to Mozoonidar, but to each of the 
Tbeistic Somajes of India. 

At this point, Mr. Hopgood having to leave the 
meeting, the chair was taken by Mr. David Martincau,” 
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The Evening Telegram 

(New York) 

Thursday, January 17, 1884. 

Kbsuob On under Sen’s “New Dispensation” 
ok India 

The death of Keshnb ChunJer Sen which was 
cabled January 8, was an event notable in the history 
of religious reformations. This eloquent and learned 
Hindoo had organized in Calcutta a new Native Church, 
which, though still small, was in •Teasing constantly in 
numbers and was attracting the attention and engaging 
the respect of intelligent Christians everywhere. 

The Brahrno Somaj has been in existence about 
fifty years, and the founder of the New Dispensation 
claimed for it a life of progress and development, of 
which the New Dispensation itself is the latest and 
most glorious result. The new church is the old one 
rehabilitated, developed and perfected. It recognizes 
the four principal Scriptures of the world as its 
foundation — -the Rif* Ve la, the B iddhist Pi takas t the 
Christian Bible and the Mahornedan Koran . The 
unity of the Godhead is the fundamental doctrine of 
the new church, and with this is embodied the unity 
of all earnest creeds, — Hindu, Buddhistic, Moslem and 
Christian. Keshub Chunder Sen male no pretension 
to supernaturalisrn, but he professed to have harmonized 
and unified all other dispensations by the divine 
synthesis, and to have discovered the method by which 
the apparent anomalies and contradictions of other 
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systems are to be brought into a logical unity of idea 
and method. All the previous systems are connected 
together in the economy of providence and it was 
reserved for him to discover the systematic evolution of 
thought, the development of religious life, just as 
science brings light and order out of chaos and darkness. 
There can be but one true science that explains 
material nature, and so there can be but one true 
science of dispensation which shows and explains the 
dealings of God to man throughout all ages in the 
matter of religion, and this true science of dispensation 
is his grand discovery. “ We have found the science 
of dispensation at last,” he triumphantly exclaims in his 
last anniversary lecture — “unity in multiplicity.” Where 
others see only conclusion and anomaly, he sees order 
and continuity. Hinduism and Buddhism, Moslemisra 
and Christianity are but parts of the divine scheme. It 
is the happy welding of them together that constitutes 
“ the Hew Dispensation.” Just as the New Testament 
is the logical consequence of the Old, so the New Dis- 
pensation is the logical consequence of all the systems of 
religion that have perplexed mankind by their diversity 
and contradictions up to the present. Nor is this all. 
Mr. Keshub Chunder Sen claims more for his church 
than this. ‘The New Dispensation is Christ’s prophecy 
fulfilled. Jesus foretold and foreshadowed ether Dis- 
pensations. He said the Comforter would come after 
Him, and guide the world into all truth.” And in theNew 
.Dispensation he sees the fulfilment of this prophecy, "the 
realization of Christian and Pauline anticipations.** 
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Although the divinity of Christ is not held in the 
Church of the New Dispensation as in the orthodox 
churches of Christianity, yet His person and teaching 
are spoken of with a reverence and devotion that can 
hardly be surpassed. A subjective divinity is allowed 
Him, but not an objective ; indeed it is plainly asserted 
that this subjective divinity was all that Christ claimed 
for himself. He was a partaker of the Divine nature, 
He was God-consciousness, not God Himself. But all 
believers are equally partakers of the Divine nature. 

As for Christ,” exclaims Mr. Sen, “we are surely 
among His honored ambassadors.” And, again he 
speaks of the founders of the Church of the New 
Dispensation as Christ’s Apostles in India. So that he 
takes no mean standing as a religious teacher, although 
disclaiming all supernatural power. It may be true that 
some of his followers revere him as something more 
than human, and honour him as an infallible Pope over 
the Church. 

In Boston at the Arlington Church, on Sunday last. 
Rev. Brooke Herford delivered a sermon on Keshub 
Chunder Sen and the theistic movement in India. After 
recapitulating the more significant facts in the history 
of the earnest Hindoo teacher and his faith, he said : — 

In 1866 Sen gave his famous lecture on Christ before 
2,000 leading people of Calcutta. He claimed that 
the Europeans had not understood Christ and His 
teachings. Christ was, he said, an Oriental, and could 
be appreciated thoroughly only by those of his own 
race.” 
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This lecture created a great stir throughout the 
religious world, and Sen immediately became famous 
both in his own country and abroad. In 1870 he came 
to England and preached in many of the important 
cities. Wherever he appeared his lofty, dignified 
appearance and his great intellectual power, which made 
him appear a king among men, produced a profound 
impression. After his return to India he continued his 
noble work, and to his care was intrusted the great hope 
of the religious life of India and its 180,000,000 people. 
One trembles when bethinks that this great leader has 
fallen, and yet, if hi? teachings rested upon a pure and 
enduring foundation, they must bear fruit, even though 
the leader is gone. 

y.S- 

lti:v. Joseph Cook 

independent (American). 

I 

A heroic soldier of religious reform, a saint, a seer 
has passed into the world into which all men haste. 

No Asiatic interested me as much as did Keshub 
Chunder Sen. I came near enough to him to under- 
stand something of his nature, his environment, his 
struggles, his triumphs, his defeats, his hopes. On 
no one born in India did 1 build more expectation than 
on him as to the future of reform among the educated 
circles of Hindustan. How noble he was ; how serious ; 
how worthy of spiritual leadership ; how intense ; how 
eloquent ; how prayerful ! I saw in his soul the Orien- 
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tal type, and was taught much by it, and had hoped to 
be taught more. The news from the Ganges that 
Keshub Chunder Sen is dead overwhelms me with a 
more profound sense of personal bereavement than I 
can now remember to have felt before at the departure 
of any public man. A most interesting and noble career 
ended at an age of less than forty-six. O, my brother* 
my brother, how lonely the world seems without 
thee*. ! 

Rammohun Roy never ceased to be a Brahmin. 
When he died at Bristol, England, in 1833, the sacred 
Brahminical thread was found around his shoulders. 
He was a vacillating adherent of a conservative form 
of Unisarianism. He was consistent in his opposition 
to idolatry ; but he. never efficiently attacked caste. He 
instituted an agitation which led to the abolition of the 
burning of Hindu widows ; but he did not permit their 
re-marriage. He was a writer of much logical power, 
but inspired his associates with little spiritual fervor. 

Debendranath Tagore, who re-organised the Brahmo 
Somaj, at Calcutta, after Rammohun Roy’s death, was 
a man of devout and lofty soul ; but he did not wholly 
break with Hindu customs as to caste. 

It is to Keshub Chunder Sen that India owes the 
most thorough opposition any of her native reformers 
has yet made to caste, child-marriages and enforced 
widowhood, as well as to idolatry, polytheism, pantheism 
and materialism in all their forms. When yet com- 
paratively young and acting in closest fellowship with 
Debendranath Tagore, he demanded that only those 
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who had cast away the Brahminical sacred thread should 
be allowed to act as preachers in the Brahmo Somaj. 
This reform was not granted to him ; and, therefore, 
with some of the most earnest and progressive of the 
Brahmos, he seceded from the original society and 
founded in 186$ a new organization, which cut the last' 
bonds that bound it to Brahminism. It was under his 
leadership that the Indian Reform Association was 
organized after his return from his visit to England 
in 1870. He stimulated discussion as to the evils of 
child-marriages. He broke with all the rules of 
orthodox Hindu society in favoring the re-marriage of 
widows, and marriages between persons of different 
castes. In the face of the bitterest opposition he 
secured from the Government of India a law legalizing 
such marriages. Only those who know how the topic 
of marriage is interwoven with the whole net- work of 
legal and social usages in India will appreciate the* 
courage and the wisdom of this effort to engraft 
Occidental and Christian ideas as to the home and 
the family upon Oriental customs having the highest 
sanction of age and Brahminical approval. 

But Keshub Chunder Sen was an orator as well as 
a reformer. In his earliest manhood it was the force 
and beauty of his public speech which first gave him* 
influence as a leader. Oriental in bis rhetoric, and 
too little given to theological study, he sometimes 
offended severe Occidental tastes by both his manner 
and matter ; but, as he grew more mature, he was* 
becoming more balanced and massive. His best 
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productions have an almost classical grace and vigor. 
They are likely to have a long life among Brahmos of 
the progressive type ; for they breathe the loftiest 
spirit of reform, of patriotism, and of religious aspiration# 
Once a year, in the latter portion of his life, he was 
accustomed to proclaim the principles of his society 
in an elaborate oration in the Town Hall at Calcutta. 
That great audience-room, holding from three to four 
thousand, was usually crowded when he appeared in it. 

Keshub Chunder Sen was not a reformer and 
orator merely ; he was also a religious seer. When 
his influence over his followers is closely analyzed 
it will be found that his deep communion with the 
unseen world was the chief source of the authority 
he was allowed to exercise among his friends and 
disciples. At a time when his supporters were becom- 
ing disheartened and disunited, he instituted daily 
devotional exercises for them in his own house. He 
led these services with such a spirit that schism was 
effectually overcome. Sometimes the exercises were 
three and five hours in duration. Any religious doctrine 
which was habitually impressed upon the minds of the 
worshippers in these assemblies for prayer was regarded 
as infallibly revealed to them by the Holy Spirit. 
This startling claim was the centre of the religious 
philosophy of the progressive Brahmo Somaj, as led 
by Keshub Chunder Sen. He held, indeed, that the 
spirit of the prophets must be subject to the prophets ; 
but he regarded inspiration as quite possible inr 
our day. 
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He emphasized in every way the truths of reason 
and Scripture concerning the Holy Spirit. His religion 
he called Eclectic Theism, or the New Dispensation 
of the Spirit. It was undoubtedly his most sacred 
conviction that he was himself in some sense inspired 
as a teacher of this New Dispensation. 


The Independent . 

II 

Joseph Cook has, on another page, expressed our 
grief at the death of the great Hindu reformer, Babu 
Keshub Chunder Sen. He was one of the earth’s saints, 
brave before men and very humble before God. He 
was Christian, though he hardly knew it, a devout 
follower of Jesus Christ, whose teachings he believed had 
been the greatest blessing India could receive. He had, 
what all the world’s highest souls must have at some 
time, a deep sense of sin and its need of forgiveness ; 
and this brought him into vital relations to God in his 
own personal experience, and as a teacher of religion. 
He had, what our Western faith so often loses, a deep 
assurance of the indwelling Spirit of God, working in 
him to know, to will, and to do of God's good pleasure. 
In our cautious fashion, we refuse to separate between 
our own mental action and the influence of God im- 
pressed upon our souls. He had no such difficulty ; he 
was as sure of the divine indwelling as any prophet of 
old. His followers were not many ; but his influence in 
the more intelligent upper classes of Hindu society was 
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immense. There has been great difference of opinion as 
to his real character and influence, a considerable section 
of the missionaries regarding him as a hypocrite, or a 
wild fanatic, or both. We should have some fear that, 
since his death, he would be almost deified, were it not 
that the reformation which he led has been accompanied 
by an enlightened culture and scholarship which will 
prevent what might have taken place a few years ago* 
We suspect, however, that his influence dead will be 
greater than his influence living, lie may be counted 
among the prophets, like Moses and Mohammed, through 
whom the Lord has given special revelation of his truth. 
And it may not be too much to say that such a career as 
his shows that God is not far from many who, born out- 
side of Christian relations, have felt after God, if haply 
they might find him. 

Jamks M. Phillips, m il 
Missionary at Midnapore, India . 

Independent . 

Ill 

On Tuesday morning, January 8th, at his cheerful 
quiet L.ly Cottage, in Calcutta, died Babu Keshub 
Chunder Sen, the Hindu Reformer and founder of the 
Somaj of India, the most liberal of the native theis- 
tic societies. His health had been infirm for nearly a 
year and the Summer months in a Himalayan retreat 
afforded him little relief. His last days were days of 
great physical suffering, borne with the utmost pati ; nee 
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and resignation. His devoted son-in-law, the Maha- 
rajah of Cuch-Behar, stood ministering at his side to 
r the last, and many beloved disciples and friends gathered 

* around the couch of the dying minister* 

The funeral was conducted according to the rules 
' of the New Samhita , of which he was the author. The 
remains were laid out upon a sandalwood cot decorated 
with roses, jasmines and marigolds, and viewed by 
hundreds of his countrymen. After the gentlemen re* 

. tired from the domestic chapel, where the body lay in 

* state, native ladies were admitted. As the bier was 
■ lifted the funeral chant, “ Jai Jai Sachidanandan , " 

“ was raised by the bearers, and caught up by the mill* 

* titude outside. The procession halted at the Brahmo 
Mandir, where the voice of the minister had been 
heard so often and at the Sadharan Brahmo Somaj, 

’ the youngest of the theistic societies, where native 
ladies sprinkled flowers on the bier. On the bank of 
the Ganges a funeral pyre of sandalwood was erected, 
and upon it the remains were cremated in the presence 
of thousands of Hindus, Mohammedans, and others* 
The ashes, it is said, will be interred in the little chapel 
adjoining Lily Cottage. 

Letters of condolence are poaring in upon the 
afflicted family, and a telegram from the Secretary of 
State in England to the Viceroy and Governor- General 
of India brings a message of tenderest sympathy from 
the heart of our noble Queen Victoria to the bereaved 
household in Lily Cottage. Public meetings have been 
held in Calcutta and elsewhere in honour of the departed 
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reformer, and a fund is being raised for erecting an 
appropriate monument to bis memory. I am unable 
to say, what form this memorial may take, but cannot 
doubt that it will meet with the hearty support of all 
creeds and classes throughout this vast empire ; for his 
death is recognized as a national loss. 

In Keshub Chunder Sen British India loses one of 

* tier own best noblemen. Hs died at the early age of 
forty-five ; but for fully twenty-five years be had been 
thinking and speaking on religious and public themes. 
While yet a student in the Hindu School he was Presi- 
dent of a society for social improvement, and on one 
occasion, at a public meeting, an English missionary 
in the chair, he moved the following resolution : “Re- 
solved that this society cultivate habits of prayer . M 
Thus early did he give promise of devotion to duty 
and blessing to his native land. His soul seemed ever 
open to the light, and it welcomed the light, come from 
whatever quarter or source. His moral earnestness 
impressed all thoughtful men ; and I venture to say 
no other person in the Hindu community has either 
attracted or held the number of admirers and friends 
he has for twenty years among our best public men, 
missionaries included. At the public meeting in 

• Calcutta, a Scotch missionary seconded the resolution 
looking to a public memorial and said that* upon his 
coming to India twenty^two years ago, Dr. Duff charged 
him to send him special information about Keshub 

‘Chunder Sen, he being then more interested in this rising 
.reformer than in any other single individual in India. 
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There are two points which men may always differ 
in relation to our departed friend. One is this : What 
was the secret of his power over men ? And the other : 
What was his attitude toward evangelical Christianity ? 
Concerning the first, I think those who knew him best 
will agree that it was his loving heart that drew men to 
him. Not of high caste, not of Brahmin birth, not of 
extraordinary intellectual grasp or grip, not the child of 
fortune, as regards either wealth or social standing, he 
yet reached men’s hearts, and moved their lives as few 
men have in India, if, indeed, any other man, since the 
day of his distinguished forerunner, Raja Ram Mohun 
Roy. And I cannot doubt that the secret of his love 
for men was his devout love for God. No one could 
talk an hour with this earnest man without being im- 
pressed with this. As his own heart was drawn God- 
ward in fond, clinging devotion, it was also drawn 
man ward in beautiful benevolence and sincere sympathy. 
Daring the fourteen years I knew him I found ample 
proof of what I write to-day. i enjoyed meeting him 
in Lily Cottage, where we always conversed freely in 
Bengali, and where he often opened his heart to his 
friends. His English addresses were wonderful in their 
way, and brought him much praise ; but it was in his 
own Mandir, near Amherst Street, on Sabbath evenings, 
that one found him most himself, most at home, and 
most earnest and impressive. Rarely were white faces 
seen there ; for the service was entirely in Bengali or 
Sanskrit. The singing used to charm me as no other 
native melody could. The prayers of the minister 
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touched and taught rny heart, and his discourse, as he 
spoke sitting, and with eyes shut, in true oriental mode, 
stirred and soothed me by turn and sent me away with 
real refreshing. It was Ins heart speaking to you every 
time ; and the tears freely flowing down my cheeks 
attested his sincerity. His soul took strong hold of the 
Motherhood of God, as some old writers have called it. 
His last call was that of a child for its mother; and an 
old friend has well said : “ None that heard it can 
forget his last prayer to ‘Ma 1 Ma !‘ the cry of profoun* 
dest bhaliti , and iov ng faith in the only Helper.’* 

As a lecturer on religious and popular themes 
Keshub Balm had hardly a peer in Bengal, so far as 
interesting and inspiring his own countrymen are con- 
cerned. But his wo i k as a publicist and reformer, his 
brave efforts in behalf of widow- marriage, and his 
strong advocacy of sounder excise legislation, in order 
to arrest the spread of intemperance in India, all 
pointed to his warm and loving heart as the spring 
of every earnest endeavor for his country’s weal. The 
worn 1 !! of In ha will honor him as a patron saint. He 
was, moreover, more than an iconoclast or publicist or 
reformer in its commonly accepted sense. He carried 
his native land on his heart, and in his every prayer, 
as in all his patient painstaking, India was ever 
uppermost, ever dearest. In this bent and burden of 
his life he has bequeathed a precious legacy to his 
countrymen, which they do well to honor and cherish. 

As to Keshub Babu’s attitude toward Christianity, 
I must say unhesitatingly that, while finding fault with 
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feottie of the forms in which he saw it illustrated, he 
nevertheless drank deeply of its spirit. While he never 
claimed to be a Christian, he sincerely adored Christ ; 
and, notwithstanding his superabundant metaphors and 
his pet theory of eclecticism in religion, it was as clear 
as sunlight that, over and above all his reasoning, the 
purity, the power, and the preciousness of our holy 
faith asserted itself, making and moulding his thought, 
and fashioning and finishing his life as nothing else 
could. In his health and in his illness no book was 
dearer to him than the New Testament, and the words 
of Jesus fed bis thirsty soul with the water of life, 
Christianity, in all lands, has ever achieved broader 
Conquests than those marked or measured by the lines 
of the Church* Her ample benediction to India stretches 
far beyond all Church lines, all missionary posts and 
plans, and sinks deeper into human life and labor than 
Our bristling statistics can detect or compute. Without 
the faith of Kiernander and Carey, of Marshman aud 
Henry Martyn, of Duff and Wenger and Welland our 
Bengal bad not known her Ram Mohan Roy or her 
Keshub Chunder Sen. Only the AlUfather above can 
see how powerfully these teeming millions are being 
moved and moulded by the blessed Gospel of His Son, 
our only Saviour. 
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THE FAMOUS HINDU REFORMER 
Personal Reminiscences op Keshub 

I'll UNDER >'EN 

13y Hkuu Ban dman 
St n 

On my arrival here I was much shocked by the 
information of the death of Babu Keshub Chunder Sen, 
a man who took a Lading part in the progressive 
enlightenment of the Eist Indian nation, and who is 
not unknown to the rest of the intelligent world. Having 
enjoyed his personal friendship for a considerable period, 
and having spent many pleas mt boars with him, it 
may, perhaps, be interesting to some of your readers 
to hear more of this remarkable man. You must also 
attribute it to an impulse of paying a small tribute to 
my lost friend that I venture to trespass upon your 
valuable space. 

Keshub Chunder Sen was the most learned and 
enlightened native in East India, I may go further and 
say in the entire Orient. With the grand, imposing, 
athletic figure, a noble bearing he combined an expres- 
sive dignity which reminded one of the patrician Roman. 
He was fully six feet high, broad-shouldered, deep-chest* 
ed, of slightly olive complexion, mild, eloquent eye c , 
firm set lips, genial chin, black moustiche, and long 
black hair, which hung carelessly over a well-developed 
forehead. He was my beau ideal of an “Othello make 
up,” and 1 told him that I would bring his face on the 
stage wheq I should play that part. He laughed aod 
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came to see it (as he was never absent from any of my 
Shakespearean impersonations). After the performance 
he came into my dressing room, and spoke highly of the 
acting. “ But what did you think of my make ud ? ” 
I asked. “if it was meant for me,” he answered, “ I 
can only say that I could not see mvself in it, for I 
beheld a handsome man.” But the Baku was too modest, 
for he certainly was the handsomest man I saw in India. 

He spoke the English language without the slightest 
accent, and he possessed that rare: { of all gifts, the art 
of conversation. 

In his frequent lectures against. Brahman fetichisrn, 
and in favor of the movement which he called the New 
Dispensation, he kept his audiences, composed of Euro- 
peans and educated natives, spell hound. He was 
versatile to a degree, and could discuss any subject, 
showing a keen and penetrating understanding in all 
bis views. 

As with most of the educated Hindus, Shakespeare 
was his favourite topic, and in that subject he was a 
perfect master. I have greatly benefited in frequent 
conversations by his transcendental expositions, and 
looked with pleasure into his inspiring eloquent eyes, 
which sparkled with oriental enthusiasm. In religion 
he was more Christian than Brahman, and although 
father-in-law of the Maharajah Cooch Behar, one of the 
most intelligent, charming, and enlightened Princes in 
India, * * he (Keshub Chunder Sen) still adhered to the 
customs of his Hindu fellow-citizens in dress, mode of 
life and domestic matters. * * * In the midst of his 
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triumphs he was called to the great field of rest, where 
we ail one day have to go. We shall see him no more, 
and I presume his mortal body was given over to that 
dismal spot on the Ganges where it was burnt with 
sandalwood and where his relatives had to light the pile 
and do the last honor to his remains. How many 
thousands must have been within the sombre lofty walls 1 
How many hundreds of thousands must have wept and 
sorrowed that day over their loss ! They may well 
weep, for with him departed the best and truest friend 
the native India ever had, and the staunchest adherent 
of the English crown. The Queen of England knew 
this well, and sent him a volume of the Consort’s life, 
with her picture and autograph attached. Peace to his 
ashes, for he was a great and good man, and pushed 
India a century ahead. 


Cass i:li/ s Magazine 

“The visit paid this summer to England by Keshub 
Chunder Sen has had two very natural motives. The 
first to engage the interest of the English public in his 
work in India, and notably to obtain from the Govern- 
ment the legislation of Brahma marriages, which as we 
have already remarked, hold at present the paradoxical 
position of being illegal because they are not idolatrous. 
The second aim of Keshub has been to acquaint himself 
with English religious thought and to come in contact 
with minds holding views either agreeing with or differ- 
ing from his own. Plow far these objects will have 
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been paired by bis journey we carnet of course, pretend 
to say. He has btfn waimiy received in London by 
men best able to judge of h’s position, politically and 
theologically — by Lord Lawrence, and the Duke of 
Argyll, and Dean Stanley ; and the meeting held to 
welcome him in the Hanover Square Rooms presented 
the very pleasant spectacle of the ministries of nine 
different persuasions collected in concord on the plat- 
form. At present he is visiting some of the great towns 
where no little interest is felt in Ins addresses. 

A few words of personal go^sio in conclusion mu«L 
close our account of this very remarkable man, The 
Sen family form one of a number of houses constituting 
a special caste, second in rank only to the Brahmins, 
and reckoning up an ancestry of eight centuries to the 
secretaries of a mission well known in Hindu story. 
That Keshub himself should thus have a pedigree as 
long as that of any Norman noble in England seems 
every way fitting, since it would be hard to show a man 
of any race more distinctly bearing the marks of good 
blood and gentle breeding. His countenance is singular- 
ly noble, with features cast as if in bronze by a greek 
sculptor, contrasting in this respect most remarkably 
with that of the majority of Hindus to be seen in 
England, His manners hive aho not so much of the 
Ordinary Eastern softness and somewhat exaggerated 
courtesy, as of the easy inborn dignity and simplicity of 
a wellbred man of high European birth, In a word, 
and in the most strictly conventional sense, Keshub 
Cbunder Sen is a gentleman — a small word for one 
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Whom it is very possible future generations may rank as 
the apostle of India, but yet worth somewhat even 
applied to him. Keshuh is thirty two years of age and 
has been for sometime married, havir g four children, 
who are of course, left at present with bis wife in 
Calcutta. In figure he is tall and of good bearing, well 
set off by his somewhat clerical long, straight black silk 
coat, and black Soutane. 

Turning to matters of more importance, Keshub 
we think, may fairly be described as an eloquent 
preacher, differing from most rcpular orators. How- 
ever, his eloquence does not consist in rhetorical flourishes 
or numerous metaphors ; nor yet in the fortunate intro- 
duction of sonorous texts and favourite quotations. 
Still less is there anything in hi? discourses approaching 
to rant or exaggeration of sentiment. Their power lies 
in the simple appropriateness of the language to the 
thought. As the thought itself is elevated and warm 
with fervour, faith and piety, the mere expression of it 
in suitable terms constitutes something which is superior 
to most of the oratory which goes by the name. A calm 
and winning mode of delivery, a good voice and a 
reverent manner of course heighten these advantages in 
the pulpit. His command over the English language is 
probably the most perfect which has ever been attained 
by a foreigner. Scarcely a tone of pronunciation of a 
word or the turn of an idiom, in a whole sermon betrays 
to the ear that it is not aa Anglo Saxon but a Hindoo 
who is pouring forth such easy flow, one forcible period 
after another for an hour together. 
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The merit of Keshub’s preaching does net lie in 
the direction which has been followed by the chief 
religious guides of our own country of late years. 
The comparisons between him and them, which some 
of his hearers have instituted, have therefore been 
altogether unjust. On his first addressing a London 
congregation it would appear that many persons 
flocked to hear him, expecting him to deal with the 
special doubts and difficulties of English speculative 
theology with greater knowledge and deeper insight than 
the profoundest thinkers who have made such subjects 
the study of their lives, amid ail the advantages of the 
most rarefied philosophical atmosphere in Europe. Such an 
anticipation was quite on a par witn that of Voltaire and 
his comrades i who expected to find in the Zend A vesta 
a philosophy and theology which should put Plato to 
shame and make the Gospels seem poor. For a man, 
yet young, to have made the stupendous ascension out 
of rank idolatry and polytheism into the light of a 
pure and holy theism, steering clear of all the supersti- 
tions in his path, and yet grasping at every spiritual 
lesson of the prophets of all lands — this is assuredly an 
achievement enough for the honour of one soul. To ex- 
pect Keshub Chunder Sen to have had leisure or power 
also to master the difficulties of modern metaphysical 
theology, or Biblical criticism, or European ecclesiastical 
history, is simply absurd. His greatness lies in quite a 
different direction from that of our teachers and thinkers, 
whose powers would probably prove comparatively use* 
less to do the Indian reformer’s proper work in his own 
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land. It is not in the region of tho intellect (albeit 
his intellectual abilities are every way respectable), but 
in the realm of the religious sentiment itself that 
Keshub Chunder Sen is so highly gifted; it is as one who 
speaks out of the fulness of clear faith in things unseen 
and he utters words of power which sway the hearts of 
his countrymen, and touch even our own, when we 
consent to forget for a moment our controversies and 
philosophies# 

** Great minds receive truth in themselves. ** And so 
it would indeed seem that there are some souls to whom 
the light of divine things comes, not so much through 
the broken media of other men’s words, and traditions, 
and books, as through their own direct consciousness. 
All real religion which transcends the purile stage is, of 
course, in a measure a direct communion of the finite 
and infinite spirit ; but it is in those rare and happy 
cases where the largely receptive, wholly faithful soul 
imbibes fully the Divine lesson that we see clearly what 
It means to be 41 taught of God. ** Men who have so 
learned theology do not need to argue or make display 
of erudition and logic. Their work is ** to speak which 
they do know, and testify that which they have seen;’* 
and the ratification of their testimony is in their hearers* 
soul or nowhere. Ttie greatest nay, the only benefit 
they can do us is thus to communicate what they have 
been taught, and share with us experiences which to us 
have been dim and vague, but to them clear aud defi- 
nite ; and so to enable us to interpret to ourselves our 
own consciousness* la these ways Keshub is a true 
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teacher. His fervent piety, the transparent honesty of his 
character inspire sympathy and command confidence. 
Probably there is somewhat in his Eastern simplicity 
and absence of self-consciousness which makes it 
more possible for him than for a European to allow 
his hearers to see into his heart, and gain that aid 
to devotion which is much oftener the result of 
sympathetic feeling than of illuminated thought. 
More than one who know him have said that they 
could better understand Christ's childlike confidence 
in God since they have seen hint .* 9 


Punch 

U (r bis great Indian reformer is invited to a tea 
meeting by the British and Foreign Unitarian Society 
at the Hanover Square Rooms), 

41 Who on earth, of living men, 

I s Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen ? 
f doubt if even one in ten 
Knows Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen. 

Have you heard if so, where and when 
Of Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen > 

J he name surpasses human ken — 

Baboo Keshub Chunder Sjn. 

To write it almost spoils my pen ; 

Look — Baboo — Keshub— Chunder — Sen ' 

From fair Cashmere’s white peopled glen 
Comes Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen ? 

Big as ox, or small as wren, 

Is Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen ? 

Let’s beard this *’ lion ’ in his den— 

This Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen. 
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So come to tea and muffins then, 
With Baboo Keshub Chunder ben” 


Saturday Review 

“ Keshub Chunder Sen is an example of what 
western and especially English civilisation is making 
of native gentlemen in Bengal. He has thrown himself 
into the study of English religion and English books 
till he has thoroughly made himself at home with 
the ideas an! general ways of thinking at least of 
our generation, and has come to speak and write 
English with vigour and eloquence. He is earnest in 
announcing his religious views, and his earnestness 
is of the English rather than the oriental type. He 
appears before us the spokesman the leader, almost 
the prophet of a religious reform which we are told 
is extensively affecting native society in Bengal and 
the peculiarity of this religious reform is said to 
be that it is not destructive and negative, but 
anti-sceptical aud constructive and while treating 
Christianity with much reverence and freely using 
it as a source of materials, it does not 9tart from 
or bold of Christianity but finds in man, as he is under 
the present circumstances of his condition and history, 
a fresh and uncorrupted bans for religious faith and life. 
This movement, or association, or form of belief, cr 
whatever be the right name for the thing, is called the 
Brahmo Somaj, 

The lectures appear to have created excitement in 
England. They are, as we have said, remarkable 
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productions for a man whose native language is not 
English and whose native language was an oriental one. 
It was to be expected, from his eclectic position and his 
twofold relation to England and India, that he would be 
large-hearted, sympathetic and just ; but there is more 
than this. With a manly straightforwardness and 
mady warmth, there is a grave and refined appreciation 
of what is spiritually elevated, noble and pure. What- 
ever may be our estimate of him as a religious reformer 
of India and Christendom, it is at least satisfactory that, 
whatever may be said against our rule in India, types 
of character like this are the direct product of it, and 
that without it they would have been impossible.” 

The Spectator 

“That Keshub in this generation, should have pro- 
mulgated any doctrine inviting Hindoos to become 
converts to Christianity may reasonably be doubted; but 
any spontaneous movement which stirs the sluggish 
waters of Hindoo thought, or gives to the awakened native 
intellect a right direction, must surely be welcome. To 
brave native prejudices, however revolting, to disregard 
social scruples, however absurd, to cross the dark ocean, 
and to provoke a vast amount of malice and misrepre- 
sentation, requires no small amount of moral courage, 
and we are glad therefore that one who has despised 
these dangers from no spirit of social advancement or 
professional gain, should receive in England an intelligent 
support at the hands of divines and senators, which 
cannot fail to add a fresh incentive to his exertions, and 
to give hope of valuable and lasting results,' 9 
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The Unitarian Herald 

“ We doubt whether a more interesting religious 
meeting has ever been held than that which at Hanover 
Square Rooms, on Tuesday week, gave the keynote to 
the tone in which this distinguished man (Keshub 
Chunder Sen) will be received in England. At that 
meeting the foremost religious thought and feeling of the 
West came face to face, joined hands in friendliest 
greeting, with the purest and most hopeful religious 
movement which for many hundred years has arisen in 
the East. 

The meeting was a singularly broad one . Church- 
men, Unitarians, Baptists, Independents, Wesleyans, 
Jews sat side by side. We do not think so much of Dean 
Stanley’s or Mr. Martineau’s presence, because they are 
of thobe, who, as a matter of course, sympathise with 
a gathering of this kind, but Dr. Mullens and Mr. Samuel 
Sharpe, Dr. Prestrail and Rabbi Marks sitting in a 
friendly attitude to each other, and all speaking in the 
same direction on a matter which really touches very 
deeply the existence of a religious element common to 
all churches and sects. This was the very “ Free 
Christian Union”, which direct organisations for the 
purpose have vainly attempted to secure. Nor was it 
an outburst of kindly feeling in the heated atmosphere of 
a special occasion which would not bear the morning’s 
reflection. The English Independent writes of it thus 
fairly and frankly : 

“ The Unitarian party have taken him (Keshub Chunder Sen) 
warmly by the hand, but it has happiiy not been left to them 
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alone to show kindness to a man placed in such an interesting 
position or sympathy with a movement which may largely affect 
the religious and soci il condition of India, VVitn the Unitarians 
he is at present most in sympathy, but they had too much good 
sense to attempt to confine his survey of Englisu Christianity 
within the very restricted limits of thU sect, and the credit of 
having conceived and convened, the interesting meeting of Tuesday 
night, in which religious parties met on “a broader platform than 
has perhaps ever before been constructed in England,” belongs to 
them. 

This is as it should be. The position we hold in 
the matter is truly appreciated, as also are the feelings 
which every Unitarian must entertain on the subject. 
We should regret as deeply as our contemporary any 
narrowness in the view which Mr, Sen is to have 
of what Christianity is doing in this land of ours. None 
will admit more readily than we how vary small a pro- 
portion of the noble efforts which with all its weakness 
and defects, Christianity does work out, are contained 
within the limits of our own church-life. Let him see 
all there is to see.” 

That Keshub Chunder Sen will be an acute open 
eyed observer no one can doubt. There is a tone of 
manly independence about his speech which cannot but 
produce a deep impression on all who read it. This is no 
man who can be patronised and hoodwinked by flattering 
attentions. He comes as an independent man, asking 
nothing at our hands. A genuine man sees the reality 
of things ; and as Keshub Chunder Sen has come over 
to try and see Christianity in its common working for 
himself we doubt not he will see it. 
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Weekly Despatch 

•••*** But thoroughly acceptable a9 such evidence 
may be of the momentous fact of a hearty reconciliation 
and thorough good understanding between Englishmen 
and natives of India — of a realisation of oar own 
prophecy that India eventually may be able to defend, 
and in great measure to govern itself in a common 
alliance and allegiance with ourselves, the speech of 
Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen, on his reception at the 
Hanover Square Rooms by the heads of our liberal 
religious parties, is fraught with yet more certainty of 
satisfaction. We may soon dismiss the religious 
portion of the speech, although its sentiment is the basis 
of the entire agreement between the Hast and the West 
of the Queen's dominion, Keshub Chunder Sen is justified 
in asserting “ the spirit of Christ, India, will one day 
accept." Pie begs of his clerical and missionary hearers 
to leave off pestering the Hindoo with dogmas and 
doctrines. He laughs at the confusion ot opposite pre- 
tensions in proselytising. He puts the question in politer 
terms : hut, in fact, he wishes to inquire which of the 
rival empiricisms the Hindoos are expected to put their 
trust in* His very serious hearers cannot help joining 
in the joke. They are jested iuto the tacit admission 
that India must judge for itself. And this Keshub 
Chunder Sen claims to the full. We are Asiatics he 
says — Orientals ; we are accustomed to the reasonings 
of the Bible, and the very manner of putting them. He 
might have said, you Scotch Calvinists and you 
English logicians, you cannot even read with intelligence 
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what is native to us. M The spirit of Christianity 
comes to us as something being natural to the native 
heart ; 99 you send it to us as something ' in a foreign 
and repulsive form.” ** Leave us to ourselves, and let 
us study the Bible ourselves.” If the most bigotted 
have any real faith in their own creeds, anything 
beyond an obstinate, selfish and arrogant claim of 
dictation, they can ask nothing else or beyond tbis. n 

English Independent 

“ We wish the time is opportune and the task 
is needful to appreciate the work, this religious teacher 
(Keshub Chunder Sen) has done, and the relation his 
work bears to our past missionary effort and ought to 
bear to our future missionary effort in India. Keshub 
Chunder Sen is a reformer of a reformation. Rajah Ram 
Mohun Roy founded the ‘ Brahmo Somaj ” in 1830, 
upon the foundation of what he conceived to be the 
pure theism of the early Vedas. His successor 
Debendra Nath Tagore gathered this body of worship* 
pers into a strict association with a definite tbeistic 
creed and* moral code. He also, after he obtained 
certain knowledge that the Vedas, along with other 
purer doctrines, inculcated pantheism, transmigration 
and annihilation of the soul, disavowed their authority, 
and proclaimed the intuitions of the human soul, as 
the only revelations of God and spiritual truth. Keshub 
Chunder Sen was an ardent disciple of this creed 
and. Church. To his honour, however, and under 
the inspiration of a higher moral conception of religious 
faith, Keshub Chunder Sen protested against idolatrous 
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rites and caste distinctions, and urged the Calcutta 
Brahmo Somaj to abjure and renounce them. He could 
not carry with him the sympathies of his brethren* Their 
reforms were more speculative and sentimental than 
practical. So Keshub Chunder Sen is a reformer 
among them, and with a few enthusiastic young men 
he seceded and formed a separate society called 
“The Brahmo Somaj of India” with a view of com- 
prehending within it all the Somajes of the country. 
The sincerity and zealous consistency of Keshub Chunder 
Sen and his associates was accompanied, as might be 
expected, with yet higher and intenser religious con- 
viction than prevailed in the older Brahmo Somaj from 
which he seceded, and which is known as the “ Calcutta 
Brahmo Somaj ” — convictions which bring him much 
nearer to the faith and life of Church of Christ.” 

We confess that we are glad that Keshub Chunder 
Sen visits England under the auspices of the “Unitarian 
Association ; ” for although we believe in a deeper 
sense than the Rev. James Mertineau indicated that 
a genuine oriental development of Christianity will 
have much to teach Western Churches. We do con- 
ceive in the present disintegrate and rationalised state 
of the Unitarian body, Keshub Chunder Sen has spiritual 
truth to impart to them which they, though professedly 
Christian, have lost, or are prodigally dissipating. Keshub 
Chunder Sen in India combats intellectual rationalism, 
which destroys religious faith. Further, be has sought 
to reform and exalt the Brahmo Somaj of Calcutta bf 
infusing more devotional enthusiasm into their oc^aoisg* 
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tlon and religious services, and more active zeal and 
sincerity into the work of propagandise and of antago- 
nism to the idolatrous customs of their country ; and in 
both respects, specially in the first, we think he may 
exercise a salutary influence upon the Unitarian body* 
There are a few Unitarians who stand upon his level, 
and will co-operate with him ; but as a body, it i9 too 
plain, that Unitarians have been distracted and palsied 
by the critical negations of modern rationalism. So 
far as they have evinced much energy of late, it has 
been to quicken and propagate that very rationalism 
which was destroying their own unity and employing 
out their own faith. Now a constructive and impulsive 
faith like that of Reshub Chunder Sen may reveal to 
them a higher life and mission than feeding and 
spreading fever and trouble of endless doubt." 


The Inquires 

In an article by Captain Trotter, on British India 
under the Crown/’ we find the following noteworthy 
passage on the religious progress of India, which illus- 
trates the great influence which the Brabmo Somaj has 
already exercised:— 

** For some years past the latter movement (Brahino 
Somaj) seems to have made most way, under the leader- 
ship of the young and gifted Babu Keshub Chunder 
Sen, fit heir to the mantle worn forty years ago by 
Ham Mobun Roy. Step by step the original revolt 
against the corrupt Brahmanism of the Puranas has 
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led up to a religious system in which the Christ of the 
Gospels and the ethics of St. Paul play prominent part. 
The last rag of old use and want flung aside by Keshub 
Chunder’s followers when a few years ago they forswore 
all observance of caste rules, His lectures in India and 
his recent utterances in this country show how thorough* 
ly he has steeped himself in the spirit of the Christian 
scriptures while steadily rejecting the main dogmas of 
Christian theology. The Brahmas may already be 
numbered by thousands.” 


Asiatic 

“Brahmoism is indeed a grand effort of iconoclastic 
That it was sure to come at no distant time, any one 
who has watched the transition states of the Hindu 
m nd has for some years past been confident. The gross 
idol worship encouraged by the priests could not sustain 
the shocks of the secular education which was gaining 
ground among the people. As to our missionaries, much 
as we honour them, we might almost say, that this 
so-called “ religious reform ” has advanced in spite of 
them, Their zeal has overleapt their discretion. Their 
cry has been not merely, no surrender, but * no com- 
promise.’ They have cried for * the whole thing or 
nothing * and they have got too much of the latter. 

We are rejoiced therefore to perceive that in England 
such men as Dean Stanley and Lord Lawrence welcome 
this Theist reformer (Keshub Chunder Sen) from Bengal 
as one who is doing much to] prepare the way for 
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Christianity* Or, if this be not accomplished in due 
time, it is surely a great thing, in the interests of 
morality and humanity, to sweep away all the prevailing 
indecencies and cruelties of idol worship. 


Graphic 

It is surely a significant sign that at a time when the 
church of England is disquieted by the dissensions of 
Ritualist and Rationalist, and when the Roman Church 
is for giving her thunderbolt anathemas to hurl at all 
who doubt her infallibility, there should come a man 
from heathen India, the cradle of mythology, the land of 
caste, the home of superstition and fanaticism, to teach 
enlightened Europe the virtue of toleration, the beauty 
of morality, the unity of truth and the brotherhood of 
humanity. The religious reformer (Keshub Chunder Sen) 
is certainly one of the most remarkable men of the age. 

The faith of Keshub Chunder Sen though strongly 
in harmony with many of the New Testament teachings, 
entirely rejects the theological basis of Christianity. 
Like English and American Unitarianism, he considers 
the character and teachings of Christ as beyond com* 
parison admirable and exemplary, but refuses to believe 
in the divinity of His person. “ He (like all other 
prophets) is a God-man, an incarnation of God, not the 
divine nature in mortal form ; but simply God manifest in 
humanity ; not God made man, but God in man. Christ 
does not come to us as God the Father, our Ruler and 
Saviour in human form. He is not ap intercessor, o? one 
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who strives to appease, an angry deity. We do not care 
to believe in the outward and dead Nazarene ; but we 
do care to assimilate the spirit of Christ to our souls* 
We must eat the flesh and drink the blood of the 
spiritual Christ, and thus incorporate his principles 
of faith, sacrifice, love, godliness, into our spiritual 
constitutions." The Brahmo Somaj has so greatly 
prospered under the guidance of Keshub Chunder Sen 
that from an obscure sect Brahmoism has rapidly 
become a comprehensive religion which is likely to 
influence men of various races and civilizations . 

Fate has ever decreed that misconception and 
jealousy should attend the footsteps of genius, and the 
career of Keshub Chunder Sen is no exception to the 
rule. In 1866 , when lecturing in Calcutta upon our 
Redeemer, he fervently and eloquently expressed his 
reverence for his character and teachings. Many, 
both Christians and Hindus, at once concluded that 
he was about to embrace Christianity, though he had 
distinctly told them that his object was to show the 
M moral excellence " of Christ, apart from theological 
wranglings, and when, sometime after, he again 
lectured on “ Great Men " giving his views of the 
prophetic function more fully, they declared that he 
had retracted because he feared the displeasure of his 
countrymen. His moral reputation has been much 
endangered by this false impression. In this latter 
lecture he speaks of great men (great prophets) as 
parts of the same divine economy ; and though Christ 
^he prince pf prophets, effected greater wonders aqd 
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did more good than any other, and deserves, therefore, 
our profoundest reverence, yet we must not refuse 
honour to any link in the chain of prophets which 
preceded and which follows him. 

This explanation of his views led to another mis* 
conception of a different kind. He was thought to 
consider himself a link in this chain, and he was accused 
by some, of aspiring to be worshipped as an incarnation 
of God having power to save sinners.*’ 

No more mistaken estimate of Keshub's disposition 
and character could possibly have been made. For 
his modesty is so extreme that in writing the history 
of his church, while giving full honours to others, 
he hardly alludes to himself, and he even publishes 
his writings anonymously. It is satisfactory to know 
that his denial, and the defences of some friends, have 
almost entirely eradicated these calumnies. It may be 
regarded as a proof of genuineness of his modesty as 
well as of his general good sense, that when he observed 
that the eloquence of the preachers and the length of 
the services, resulted in a species of ecstasy in the 
congregations, he thought proper to caution them against 
the extremity of religious emotion, recommending that to 
exercise self-control best, they should become more 
spiritual voluptaries. Were it his ambition to be re- 
garded as a demi-god, his plain course would have 
been to encourage, rather than check, this tendency in 
his followers. 

Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen is a native of Calcutta* 
where his wife and four children are awaiting hi9 return, 
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He is in his 33rd year, and belongs to the physician 
caste, the highest caste in India but one. But as he 
holds that all men are brethren, he looks on caste as an 
obstacle to progress. He is a strict vegetarian and 
teetotaler, abstaining both from animal food and from 
alcoholic drinks. He is a man of lovely happy tempera* 
ment, and the more he is known the better he is liked. 
Piety, purity, and benevolence are the distinguishing 
traits of his character. 

Such is the man who has won the ear of thousands 
of the intelligent Bengali youth, and who is establishing 
“Churches of God " throughout his native country. 
He advocates the abolition of idolatry, and the adoption 
of a belief in one God, the everlasting Father and 
Friend of markind. He desires to promote education, 
to get rid of caste, and to imbue his countrymen, millions 
of whom are sunk in ignorance, superstition, and licen- 
tiousness, with a higher moral life. ” 


South London Chbonicle 

A thunderbolt in a summer sky might as reasonably 
have been looked for in Stanford Street last Sunday 
evening, as a missionary in Hindu India to Christian 
England. Human life is full of contrasts and paradoxes 
but the greatest of all is the appearance of a teacher 
from an eastern dependancy, and it has got to be seen 
how far Bngland can appreciate the wisdom which 
comas from East. Mr. Sen is entitled to be heard with 
courteous patience, because we have long asked hie 
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fellow-countrymen to listen to us, and we cannot com- 
plain so long as we hold the right in our own hands to 
award to his efforts the same scanty success afforded to 
our missions from England. The mission of Mr* Sen 
to England is to study our religious life, to be able to 
estimate the spiritual forces in existence amongst us at 
home, and to detect, if he can, how the existence con» 
dieting needs harmonises with a spiritual life. Baffled 
In India many attempt to understand the co ordinate 
existence of the Church and Nonconformity, of High 
Church, Low Church, and Broad Church, of Wesleyans, 
congregationalists and Baptists of Trinitarians and Uni- 
tarians ; of Episcopacy in England, Presbyterianism in 
Scotland, and Catholicism in Ireland, all of them repre- 
sented by missionaries and chaplains in India, Mr. Sen 
comes to see us at home as we are. We hope he will not 
look into the temple and the exchange together, for if he 
does he may discover, that the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness is the most potent force in England, and the Church 
stand second as an agent in the active life of England. 
There are some features in our national life which 
we may hope will escape the eye of the acute Hindu 
gentleman, for he could, if he were disposed to be a 
critic, be severe without being censorious, and send 
spine reports of our condition which would hardly flatter 
our reputation. 

It is as well therefore that we receive Mr. Sen in a 
spirit of kindly courtesy, and listen to him with tolerant 
forbearance. We may not be able to agree with him, 
but at least we may be taught by an Eastern mind. For 
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we are a little too much accustomed to forget that the 
scriptures were written by oriental pens, and addressed 
to oriental minds. We may have lo9t the clue to the 
meaning ; we may not be able always to grasp the 
lessons taught by Eastern allegory, and in our severely 
reasoning habits we may be a little too proud of the 
logical faculty which leads us to conclusions that appear 
to be unresistible. There were many persons who sat 
in Stamfcrd Street Chapel on Sunday evening, who had 
never before comprehended to the full that the moun* 
tains to be removed by a grain of faith like the mustard 
seed were mountains cf difficulty. It required a very large 
amount of faith to be practised by the literal practical 
minds of Englishmen, to enable them to believe that 
they could remove mountains, and that nothing should 

be impossible to the man of faith. 

* * # * * 

We are indebted to Mr. Sen for the enterprise which 
has brought him to England with a message of Chris- 
tian peace.’ 1 * 


Birmingham Post 

The following curious correspondences appeared in 
the Birmingham Post : — 

Sir,— H aving been on the continent, I did not see 
till yesterday that there is to be a grand ovation given 
to the above gentleman (Keshub Chunder Sen) by the 
Christians of Birmingham without regard to sect. The 
gentlemen who attended the preliminary meeting resolve 
to express then sympathy with the great Hindoo iq 
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his religious work 1 What is the world or rather the 
church coming to ! Who are they that joined in this 
resolution ! Except one or two Unitarians, at whom we 
should not wonder doing such a thing, they were 
ministers to whom Evangelical Christians, like myself 
look up for sound teaching. And who is this hero they 
are going to worship ? A man who is not simply an 
enquirer after the way of salvation, but one who has 
read and studied all about the blessed Savior, and openly 
denies that He is God, and that His atonement is the 
only way of pardon. A man who said lately in London, 
You need never think that the intelligent of my 
countrymen will receive your sectarian dogmas which 
are so opposed to each other. Leave us the Bible and 
keep your missionaries at home.” This is the man that 
our leading ministers are going to stand up and publicly 
express sympathy with. To the honor of the clergy, be 
it said that they had no part in the thing. 1 say Mr, Sen 
ought to be wept over for his blasphemy. We believe 
he is teaching damnable error and leading thousands 
to hell, our ministers themselves being judges and 
yet they get up this glorification for him. If they 
merely expressed sympathy with his opposition to caste, 
1 could understand it ; but with his “ religious work,*’ 
if our missionaries are right, he must be awfully wrong ; 
and what I would suggest is that we meet together and 
pray that the Gospel be put into bis heart and that he 
be converted. 

Yours etc., 

W. Thomam. 
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Sir,— Y our correspondent, W. Truman, being 
alarmed at the idlfa of the ovation which is to be given 
to Keshub Chunder Sen by the Christians of Birmingham, 
asks, in well-feigned surprise, “ what is the world or 
rather the Church coming to ! f * Permit me to reply, 
that 1 think the world, or rather the sensible part of it, 
is at last coming to the grand conviction that truth is not 
confined to any sect ; that bigotry and intolerance are 
foolish, as well as unchristian ; and that religion is not a 
system of creeds and formularies, but an active beneficent 
principle, whose purpose is rather to improve the heart 
than to perplex the mind. If truth, purity and goodness 
have any value and if the Scriptures are correct in their 
definitions of “ true and undefiled religion, *' then Keshub 
Chunder Sen is truly religious and he is leading his 
followers heavenward, notwithstanding his non-belief in 
a dogma which our own Milton, Newton, and Locke 
did not hold. 

Yours faithfully, 

T, R. Masson, 


Glasgow Herald 

Can any good besides rupees, rice, opium, cotton, 
tigers* skins, and a few other peculiarities of tropical 
merchandise, come out of India ? Babu Keshub Chunder 
Sen appeared in the City Hall on Monday evening, and 
answered the question in a manner which elicited the 
hearty unanimous applause of some four thousand full 
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grown citizens of Glasgow. If that applause was any- 
thing more than a mere explosion $f breath, it meant 
that the Hindoo Reformer was regarded as speaking 
pound sense. Nor did the approbation accorded to 
Baboo Sen emanate only from the lay element in the 
community, but from clergymen of many shades of 
theological opinion. The leading churches of Scotland 
were represented on the platform by ministers who 
seemed to look upon the eloquent successor of Rajah 
Rammohun Roy, not as a curious Indian Spectacle but 
as a genuine co-worker in the wide-world field of reli- 
gious and social reform. These scotch clergymen, 
firm and conscientious representatives and advocates 
of Protestant Christianity in its various clearly 
defined hues, appeared to think that if Babu Sen did 
not, as he could not, speak with an orthodox tongue, yet 
that there was nothing in his system which could be 
regarded as fundamentally antagonistic to their most 
cherished beliefs. 

Baboo Sen, in being the successor of Rajah Ram 
mohun Roy, is the present leader of the community of 
worshippers in India which was founded by that dis- 
tinguished reformer, and which is popularly known as* 
the Brahmo Somaj. Although the members of the 
Brahmo Somaj have not been able to accept the secta- 
rian Christianity, they have not rejected Christianity as 
they find it in the Scriptures, and as represented in the 
life and death of Christ. While retaining and cherishing 
the one grand truth of their ancient system, they accept 
in their own way the religion of Christ, and endeavour 
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to combine the elements of both in one living faith . 
India, says Baboo Sen, felt called upon by the God of 
all nations not to accept the foreign civilization in its 
entirety and fulness, but to adopt truth and liberty, 
civilization and progress to her own national life and 
requirements. ** They will not import the civilization of 
any land to the exclusion or destruction of their own 
nationality. Whatever is true iu any other religious 
system they willingly accept not however, as supersed- 
ing anything of their own, but as an addition. ** While 
freely receiving our share of benefits of modern Western 
civilization, we try they say " to uphold and preserve 
all that is good in the national books and life of the 
Hindoos, of our own countrymen. ” Baboo Sen declares 
— ** The life and death of Christ — these two facts — 
simple, unmistakable, true — place these before the life 
of India, and the life of India well imbibe these two facts 
in a most mysterious manner. There is something grand 
there which India will accept.** But he means, we 
suspect, that these facts must be presented untwisted 
and undeflected by passing through any sectarian me- 
dium. He seems to say give us the New Testament 
aud let us alone. We already believe in God and we 
shall take the liberty in believing Christ in the manner 
that best suits our heart and soul. Do not, for mercy’s 
sake, shape and carve Him into a new idol and impose 
it upon us. We have done with idols. Don’t bring us 
the shorter catechism, which may be all very well for 
the children in the mountains of Lebanon. We shall 
nuke our shifter citechism for ourselves, as you made 
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yours for yourselves. Willingly shall we accept your 
educational and religious helps but we must repel all 
further dogmatic bondage. It is enough for us, that we 
believe in God and His ever active providence ” If that 
is at all a fair representation of the position occupied by 
the Brahmo Somaj community, it may be enough for them 
in the mean time. The position seems to be one from 
which great religious advancement is not only possible 
but certain. An earnest community, building on a basis 
of monotheism, may rise to any height under the highest. 
Having the idea of God as its centre, it is neither 
unchristian, nor ante-christian, and it has within it 
the power to become wholly Christian. As a religious 
community, the Brahmo Somaj has also a great social 
work to perform, they have not only to overturn poly- 
theism, but also caste and all the personal disabilities 
by which the condition of women in India is made 
one of the most distressingly ignoble. In fact, Babu 
Sen and his followers are Reformers on a most 
Christian scale, and in a Christian spirit. They are 
carrying on a great work in India; they have already 
accomplished much and we feel convinced that their 
system, if vigorously and wisely and faithfully advanced 
and preached, is destined to revolutionise and purify 
the national life of the Hindus. 
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A FAREWELL ADDRESS 

(East Centkal Association) 

To Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen 
Dear Friend and Brother, 

It is with the homage of the heart's purest affection, 
and in a truly loving Christian spirit, we the president, 
vice-presidents, committee and members of the East 
Central Temperance Association for a second time, 
greet you in this spacious hall with a hearty welcome. 

On the first occasion it was to extend to you, as 
an apostle of Temperance, the right hand of Christian 
fellowship, and welcome to this great metropolis 
composed as it is of upwards of three millions of 
human souls; and it is now, with a more perfect and 
practical knowledge of the purity of your life and deeds, 
that we have to tender you, on quitting these shores 
for India a hearty farewell. 

We would, in thus affectionately taking leave of 
you, remember the many sacrifices you have made 
in leaving India for the public good ; the many good 
works of labour and love in which you have been 
engaged since for the moral, social and religious 
elevation of the masses of your fellow-creatures. The 
goodly work of Temperance, as the most needed, would 
indeed appear to have been the paramount object 
of your mission to this country : Temperance being 
the hand-maid of a pure and unsullied Christianity, 
This you have carried out to a remarkable degree, 
which has gained for you the esteem of men of all 
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shades of opinion in the religious and moral world. 
You bave indeed realised in the simplicity, purity 
and innocency of your life, and in your moral and 
religious teaching, the words of our English poet — 

“ Slave to no sect, all party zeal above, 

Whose guide is reason, and whose God is Love.” 

With feelings, then, of profound respect and true 
brotherhood, we address you with a grateful sense of 
your services, and for the earnestness and power you 
have thrown into the temperance movement, not only 
in aid of this society, but for others, and in great sincerity 
we pray for your peace, happiness and prosperity ; and 
hope even to have your prayers for our success as an 
association, and for that of the temperance world at 
large 

And may He, who is a tower of strength to those 
who trust in Him, evermore preserve you in His holy 
keeping ; and may we, one and all, continue to wage an 
unflinching and untiring war against drunkenness and the 
drink traffic. If so, the victory will and must be ours* 
We would hail you then, not only as the friend and 
benefactor of the Hindoo race but of the whole family 
of man : for you have hitherto exemplified in your 
unspotted life the axiom of a true living faith, “the world 
is my country, and to do good is my religion." 

In testimony whereof, we have assembled here 
to-day, as a loving band, numbering among us some of 
the most energetic, sincere, aud devoted temperance 
advocates and leading temperance reformers to be found 
in this country, to bid you God-speed, and farewell i 
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The portraits of many of these friends will be found id 
the album accompanying this address. 

We fain would hope when you reach India that 
in glmcing over these portraits of a few of England*® 
temperance worthies, that you would occasionally spare 
a thought on rrnny of those friends you have left beh.nd, 
and it may soon prompt you to pay old England a 
second visit. May it then be that you will find all 
classes of the people, living under moie favourable con- 
ditio is — in an improved moral atmosphere, for with 
your keen observation and refined sense of feeling you 
must have been stricken with grief at witnessing so 
much of the drunkenness, moral pollution, mental degra- 
dation and misery which abound in the metropolis of 
this Empire; and that too arising from human agency, 
causes s: rictly within the power of man to control and 
remedy. 

We would, therefore, one and all fervently pray — 
as the means to an end ; M 

May the Lord influence Parliament to withdraw its 
support from the liquor traffic. 

May God, merciful and infinite in his loving kiodness v 
turn the heart of not only the British Parliament, but 
the British nation to a life of simplicity, purity, sobriety, 
and temperance. 

And further may the Almighty in His tender mercy 
blot out the transgressions of this sinful people, and iu 
His own good time and way, restore this highly- 
favoured nation, India, and the whole world, to a life of 
godliness and peace ; and that one and all may soon 
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realise the fruition of the energetic theme of *' Glory td 
God in the highest on earth peace, and goodwill towards 
men ! ” 

We would further address yon in the following 
earnest lines, from the pen of Miss Marianne Poore, a 
Christian lady, and pledged teetotaler of this society, 
and the authoress of several temperance poems : 

Farewell to the Babu Keshub Chunder 

Sen 

Glad words of welcome fell upon thine ear, 

When first we hailed thee to our shores *. 

And myriad gentle voices, soft and clear, 

Sang forth thy praises o’er and o’er. 

Illustrious guest ; for thee in stranger land, 

Love lives in every English breast ; 

Thou noble leader of the temperance band, 

May countless blessings on thee rest 1 

In God’s might may'st thou onward joyful go, 

A soldier brave in camp and field ; 

Victory to gain in every blow, 

And bid at once each traitor yield. 

True friends of temperance gather round thee now, 

Close knit in love and brotherhood ; 

United ever by one holy vow, 

By precept and example good 

t he farewell hour U come, ’tis God’s decree, 
i hat best and dearest friends should part ; 

But widely severed doth by land and sea. 

Thy name shell live in each true hosrt 
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Then friendship’s off’ring thou wilt proudly take, 

To let it deck thine Indian home ; 

And prize it for the friends of temperance sake. 

Sweet visions of the past shall come 

Gaze on this album and each portrait there, 

Shall tell if faithless friend* be found ; 

That those now left behind the grief will share. 

Of one we welcom’d on old England’s ground. 

Many besides thee, now in manly prime, 

Quickly may draw their latest breath ; 

To meet thee far beyond the lapse of time, 

Where comes not parting change nor death. 

Oh, chief beloved ! thou art a traveller, too. 

And earthly thy tent 1 a little while : 

The joys in Heav’u will burst upon thy vision, 

And thou shalt know thy Master’s bmile. 

May the blessings of the most High be with you 
May your journey to India be attended with safety I 
May you meet your dear wife, family and friends, in 
health and peace ; ar d we fervently pray the Almighty 
Father that you may continue to be the instrument in 
His hands of converting many more of your Hindoo 
brethren from idolatry, and in bringing them to the 
true knowledge of the Lord of Life and Glory. 

John Robert Taylor, Chairman , 
George King, Honorary Secretary, 


Db. Pusby and Keshub Chbndeb Sen 

Professor F. Max Muller who was present at an 
Interview which Keshub Chunder Sen had with the 
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late Dr, Pusey at Oxford, describes the meeting in hie 
‘Biographical Essays' 

While at Oxford, I took him to see Dr. Pusey 
and I regret that I did not write down at the time the 
deeply interesting conversation that passed between the 
two, I saw a short account of that meeting in the 
'Liberal* of June 1, 1884 : Mr. Sen paid flying visits to 
Oxford and Cambridge At the latter place he saw his 
old frierd, Mr. Cowell, and had also a friendly inter- 
view with Mr. F Maurice, whose broad and tolerant 
views so well agreed with those cf his Eastern friend. 
To Oxford he went accompan ed by Professor Max 
Muller. The most remarkable incident of this visit 
was his interview with Dr. Pusey. Mr. Sen and Pro- 
fessor Max Muller were shown into a small room upon 
the tables and floors of which were scattered heaps of 
books and papers in delightful confusion, in the midst 
of them all being seated the venerable figure that had 
stood many storms, led many controversies, and gained 
many trophies A serious talk ensued* iu the course of 
which Professor Max Muller asked if a man in the 
position of Mr. Sen should receive salvation. Dr, Pusey 
answered with a strnle, ‘Yes, I think he will.' This 
was no small compliment and concession from the man 
who had no word to say in favor of Dr. Colenso.' 

“i need hardly say that the question was not asked 
quite so abruptly. Dr. Pusey was at first reserved till 
the cooversatioo turned on prayer. Keshub Chunder 
Sen, while defending his own position towards Chris- 
tianity, burst out into an eloquent panegyric on prayer, 
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which ended with the words, *1 am always praying. 1 
This touched Pusey’s heart, and he said, * Then you 
cannot be far wrong.' 1 hesitate now to write down 
from memory what followed afterwards. I only know 
that I never heard Pusey speak with so much of truly 
poetical eloquence. There was an image of an evening 
in a village churchyard which he drew with a few 
graphic words, and which has remained in my memory 
ever since, though I should not venture to copy it here. 
It was meant to illustrate the affection of the people for 
their Church, around which they huried what was 
dearest to them in this life. My rather abrupt-sounding 
question was addressed to Dr. Pusey, after he had been 
expatiating on what seemed to him necessary for salva- 
tion, in answer to Keshnb Chunder Sen, who had 
maintained that on all that was essential in Christ's 
teaching he was at one with the best of English divines. 
Dr. Pasey’s remarks seemed to me to describe a form 
of Christianity which neither Kerhuh Chunder Sen nor 
India at large could ever accept, nay, which I thought 
St. Paul himself would not have accepted, and I there- 
fore ventured to interpose the question whether, at the 
time of Christ a man who believed what Kesbub Chunder 
S?n believed would or would not have been received as 
a disciple.” 
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Count Goblet D’Alvilla on Keshub Chundkr 

Sen 

(The well known writer who came to India with 
His Majesty Edward the VII in 1875) 

** Keshub is one of those men who, according to cir- 
cumstances, can become a Buddha, a Mahomed, or a 
Luther. It suffices to have seen him or even to have 
known his works to undersiand the ascendency which 
he exercises upon the masses. More than once have I 
severely judged his actions and almost despaired of his 
future. But each time that I have made myself acquain- 
ted with his discourses and writings, I have felt myself 
in some manner seized by a charm disengaged from his 
personality and talents. 

If the ceremonies of Keshub, instead of being bor- 
rowed from one religion, are borrowed indifferently 
from all, have we any reason to reproach him for that 
which is in substance, a guarantee and acknowledge- 
ment of toleration ? The fusion of all religions into one 
synthetic religion has been in ail ages the dream of 
many a large and illumined spirit in advance of the 
times. Aristotle, Cleanthus, Senecca, Maximus of Tyre, 
Confucius, Kabir, the Sufis of Persia as also the Ger- 
man idealists, and contemporary hierlogues, have 
shewn the identity of the religious sentiment under a 
multiplicity of manifestations. Some thinkers such as 
Proclus, Jamblicus, Alexander Severn, in the antiquity 
Akbar in India in the middle ages, and up to a certain 
point, August Comte in our century have even tried to 
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found a universal religion, not in eliminating tbe 
different — elements of tbe principal religions in tbe 
fashion of English theism and American transcendenta- 
lism, but in juxta-positing their rites and symbols or 
the names and forms under which those religions con- 
ceive the supreme object of worship. 

Such is equally the work undertaken by Keshub and 
if there is a difference it is this t that the author of the 
New Dispensation has succeeded in founding a religion 
there where his Predecessors have not been able to get 
their syncretism out of the domain of individual Phan - 
tasy. Alone perhaps, did the Roman polytheism finish 
by becoming an amalgam of that species; but it re- 
mained a juxtaposition rather than a synthesis of divers 
practical religions. It was reserved for the New Dis- 
pensation to offer us a living church fcunced all of a 
piece with materials borrowed from religions the most 
different from each other, and that is a fact which 
contributes not the len to render its development so 
curious to the students of religious history/’ 

— Contemporary Religious Evolution . 


Da. W. W. IIunter on Keshub 
Chunder Sen 

i 

***** ** As a result of the spread of education also, 
many religious movements have been going on since 
1830 among the Hindus. A sect named the Adi* 
Brabmo, adopts a theism based on tbe Veda« and simple 
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morality, without the supe rstr ucture of Brahm inicad 
Hinduism. It includes among iis members many per- 
sons of high character and social position. Another 
sect the Brahmos, often styled the Progressive Brahmos, 
profess a purer theism and a high standard of morality. 
They reject the claims of the Veda to divine inspiration, 
and have to some extent thrown off the more objection- 
able restrictions of caste. Babu Kesbub Cbuuder Sen 
was their last known recent leader. The death of that 
truly great man occurred while these sheets were 
passmg through the press (1884), and has left a blank 
in the Indian religious world. Some of his more zealous 
followers already disclose au inclination to accord divine 
honours to their beloved teacher and friend. The num- 
ber of educated natives who hold Brahmo opinion is 
considerable.'* 

— Imperial Gazetteer of India . 


II 

“ Dr. W. W. Hunter takes a real interest in the 
Brahmo Somaj. He favoured Rev. P. C. Mozoomder 
at Simla in 1885 with a long talk about the position 
of Keshub Chunder Sen in that Church, and concluded 
by saying that sooner the Hindu t heists of the Brahmo 
Somaj learned to recognise Keshub Chunder Sen as 
their holiest saint and the model for their lives , the 
better for themselves and the future of their movement. 
The prospects of the Brahmo Somaj, without the per- 
tonality of Keshub Chunder Sen, were at gloomy and 
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unpromising as those of the rationalistic agitations in 
England and America/' 

— Interpreter , November 1886 . 

A Letter from Rev. C. H. IIassal op 
Manchester to Minister Keshub (1883) 

Servant of God— Greetings. From the first time 
your name and mission became known to me, my soul 
rejoiced and 1 gave thanks to God that it bad pleased 
Him to write ail truths, and thus produce peace on earth 
and good will among men. I bail thee and the new era 
with joy and gladness. Thy star risen in the East shines 
even unto the West, and shall continue to shine until 
rays encircle this planet with a belt of glory. Even so. 
Amen. I have like tbyself sought among the faiths of 
men a bond of union, and in so doing felt blest. I 
stretch out my bands and plead with you to come and 
help us, give us instruction and make me one with you. 
Write unto us and inform us of those if any in this 
nation of the New Faith, that we may commune with 
them. Show unto us fully the perfect way that we 
may walk therein. Kindly tell unto us what are your 
organs and how obtainable in this country. If any of 
your missionaries are here, tell me of them, that I may 
seek them out, I have so much to say that I know not 
how to convey it to you. 

I pray that God will show you the state of my mind 
and my desires. Amen. 

I remain, praying for your succegti* 

0. H. Hassai,. 
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Estimation of Keshub during 
his stay in England, 1870 

Keshub Chundeb Sen 

Most of our readers have now had the opportunity 
of seeing and hearing our distinguished visitor from 
India ; and the deep impression which he produced upon 
us in London is, as we write, being extended throughout 
the provinces. We rejoice at the reception which 
appears to have awaited him in the various places he 
has visited ; and the reports of the addresses he has 
delivered, so far as they have reached us, are marked 
by the same spiritual power and earnestness as those 
which have been published in our own columns, and 
which we have reason to believe have been very widely 
and eagerly read. We should not do justice to our own 
feelings if we did not endeavour briefly to gather up and 
put on record a few of the thoughts awakened by the 
remarkable man who is in our midst, and who has in 
so unmistakable a manner, by the simplicity of bis 
character, and his felt devotion to truth and good- 
ness, touched and influenced many hearts. 

England has been brought — we may say for the 
first time— by Keshub Chundek Sen into living con- 
tact with India. That great country is no longer a 
myth or a remote abstraction to us. For the first time 
we have seen with our eyes and heard with our ears one 
of her distinguished children addressing us in our own 
tonfue — one who is a representative of her religion and 
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her civilisation— and the gulf that has hitherto separa- 
ted us has been bridged over. In Mr. Sen we recognise 
a man of race, and colour, and nationality that are not 
English ; and yet in his presence these accidental cir- 
cumstances are forgotten in the affectionate sentiment 
of brotherhood which he awakens. For the first time 
we fully realise the great fact that the vast millions of 
India are portions of our common humanity , and are 
now pleading with us most persuasively for the recog- 
nition of duties which hitherto we have but feebly 
admitted. Whatever may, in times past, have been 
England’s bearing to her Empire in the East— whatever 
the faults that may have been committed — the geogra- 
phical distance that has separated us, and the popular 
ignorance on all Indian questions, must go far to excuse 
many national sins. * * * 0 

He (Mr. Sen) is the voice of his country reminding 
us of our nation al obligations, and opening up anew 
and boundless field for the exercise and the extension 
of whatever is best and noblest in our national life. 
We can at least give to India our fervent sympathy and 
prayers ; we can take a practical interest in her pro- 
gress ; and seize every opportunity to hold out the hand 
of help in the way deemed most effective by India 
herself. 

In other respects, perhaps less contemplated by him. 
we are specially indebted to Mr. Sen. 1 1 is appearance 
amongst us, viewed religiously, has truly been a pheno- 
menon. Our Christianity, as he no doubt has long felt, 
has become strangely exclusive and contentional. Wei 
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Christians like the Jews of old, have been the peculiar 
people ; specially favoured ; heirs of the promises ; 
alone possessed of a Divine revelation ; redeemed and 
sanctified by One who has died for us. So privi- 
leged and blessed we have looked with pity or horror 
on those outside the Christian pale as in some way 
forsaken by God, and not the objects of his merci- 
ful love ! As a further consequence of such exclusive- 
ness, our English Christianity has been identified in its 
usual ministrations with ecclesiastical traditions, Orders, 
Forms, Sacraments, Fastings, and the like. In a 
community pervaded in every part by this ecclesiastical 
Christianity, one presents himself the heir of an ancient 
faith, disowning the Christian name and its entire 
organisation and history l He is a Brahmo, a Theist ; 
unordained, nnbaptised ; a heretic of heretics ; and yet 

i he claims to be a brother, and presumes to speak to us 
Of God, of Christ, and of duty 1 How are we to regard 
him ? Shall we stone him as a pestilent fellow and an 
innovator — one who is diabolically undermining our 
Christian faith ? Doubtless the attitu le of some worthy 
Christians towards him is suspicious enough, and far 
from fraternal ; nor can it be wondered at, considering 
the narrow and exclusive ideas in which they have lived. 
But the great majority who have come in contact with 
the living and loving charm of his goodness have been 
ready to recognise it. We thank Mr. Sen for giving us 
a new reading of our Christianity — for reminding us that 
Christ is Asiatic rather more than Europeans, and that 
We Qf tfio West hj*ye no monopoly ip his Q os pel, Wo 
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admit the Oriental type of mind and thought in the 
Bible* and feel the special affinities that may exist 
between the Hebrew Prophets and Saints and the 
attitude of our Indian friend. At any rate, we perceive* 
in his fulness of the religious life, that God is indeed no 
respector of persons ; that His Spirit breathes in 
Brahmo as in Christian; and that, verily, he who feareth 
God and worketh righteousness is of no peculiar country 
or name. Nominally we have long assented to the 
principle, but now we know it as a reality. It is one 
special lesson inculcated by Mr. Sen. In some form we 
meet it in all his addresses, and it is proclaimed in every 
fact of his life, that we have one Father in Heavens 
that truth is not monopolised by any nation or sect ; and 
that without serving each other as brethren in the spirit 
of fellowship and kindness no man can be regenerated. 

Open have I rejoicingly united my voice with theirs 
(the English),’’ he writes in his epistle to his Indian 
friends, * in the worship of our dear Lord, the common 
Father of England and India, In spite of the differences 
of race and nationality, we have all stood around His 
holy altar, and as one united family rendered homage to 
Him. May such spiritual fellowships extend on all sides 
and embrace all the nations of the earth. ” Surely we 
have here a practical illustration of our old Christianity 
that reads like a new revelation* 

Hear, again, how this Indian Theist, this heretic 
Apostle, has been preaching his Gospel in England: — 

“ I have spoken of the sweetness and all-conquering 
power of Qod*s mercy, of map’s unworthiness, and (be 
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need of prayer and humility, I have protested against 
worldliness and weak faith, against the heartless worship 
of an abstract and absent Deity, and against impurity of 
character concealed under the cloak of theological con* 
formity. I have pointed out the difference between the 
spirit of Chri st and the dog mas^of C hristianity ; between 
saying unto h»m, * Lord, Lord, 1 ' and doing the Father’s 
will ; between the profession of Christianity and the 
inward growth of Chrwt in the individual soul, and the 
assimilation of his blood and flesh to man’s spiritual 
being. 1 have said that to be a Christian means only to 
be Christ like, and that salvation, redemption, atonement 
and regeneration mean nothing more than the sanctifica- 
tion of man’s will with God’s will. As a member of a 
universal Theistic Church 1 have protested against all 
manner of sectarian antipathy and unbrotherliness. and 
advocated the unification of all Churches and sects in 
the love of the One True God.” 

And how has this preaching of the Indian Brahma 
been received ? Thousands have welcomed it with en- 
thusiasm ; thousands have accepted it as the word they 
were longing to hear, # # # * The Gospel 

of the grace of God has been turned into an instrument 
of animosity and division, instead of becomi ng a bond 
of brotherhood and an incentive to redeeming and un- 
wearied love towards the degraded and unfortunate. 
When to be a Christian means only to be Christ-like, 
and when we shall have learned that inward sanctifica- 
tion is more than all outward forms or dogmas about 
salvation, the Kingdom of God shall be nearer than it 
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now is. We are devoutly grateful to Mr. Sen for the 
lesson he has taught us. He has, with a gentleness 
that wins whilst it rebukes, exposed the mischief and 
the misery of our sectarian antipathies and the utter 
worthlessness of so much of our metaphysical and 
cumbersome theology. We trust our preachers of all 
denominations will take a hint from recent experiences 
and instead of wearie 1 iy detailing from their pulpits 
mysterious and profitless abstractions, will try to touch 
and warm our hearts with religion. Whatever pulpit 
Mr. Sen has occupied be has imparted to it a kind of 
consecration. Crowds have gathered round him, and 
seats long empty have been eagerly filled. We were 
privileged to hear most of his addresses in London, 
and can aver t nil only subjects of religious edification, 
culture and brotherh ood— * the primal lessons of the 
Gospel — engaged linn Tne love of God, the necessity 

of prayer, the importance of faith, the danger cf world- 
line -s and the beauty of holiness were the lessons he 
taught. In setting forth his thoughts he has only one 
aim — the religious awakening of his audience. No arts 
of rhetoric, no display of learning, no philosophical 
speculation, no dogmatic narrowness or denunciation 
mar his glorious work. With a calmness that is almoit 
tame and monotonous, he speaks to the heart, and 
touches those deeper chords of sympathy and good- 
ness that are universal amongst men. This is the 
secret of his power These are the outward charac- 
teristics of his preaching, but behind these is the 
nameless charm of a noble character, the winning 
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sweetness of natural piety ; the intellect and the vision 
of a great and a true mau. 

Such, in very poor outline* is our impression of 
Kcshub Chunder Sen and the work be is doing amongst 
us. We regard him as a great Reformer, raised up by 
Providence to be a blessing to the world, to restore to 
us a purer Christianity, and to proclaim anew the grand 
and glorious truths now obscured amid antiquated tradi- 
tions and the inventions of priests — the Fatherhood of 
pod and the Brotherhood of men. We trust and pray 
that his visit to England will be a new landmark in our 
religious history, and the beginning of unbounded good 
to India. May the word that has been preached to us 
bear abundant fruit, and awaken everywhere new hopes, 
new responsibilities, and a fresh consecration in the 
spirit of Christ 1 —The Inquirer . 

Chunder Sen * 

We have long been familiar with the British people 
going forth as the pioneers of civilisation and religion to 
plead with heathen nations to turn from superstition and 
idol worship, but it is a new thing to find a native 
Hindoo visiting our shores and raising up a solemn 
protest against our “ Christian Government M degrading 
and desolating his countrymen by the traffic in opium 
and alcohol. The rebuke tendered by the illustrious 
Hindoo was both merited and becoming, and his appeal 

* They used to call Keshub Chunder Sen — w Chunder Sen. 1 * 
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to the people of this country to take “ hands off 99 is 
alike touching and instructive. It may be that our pro- 
fession of religion is more orthodox than this representa- 
tive of Hindooism, but we are bound in honesty to 
admit— although to the discredit of our nation — that his 
practical teachings upon this subject are more in harmony 
with the precepts and principles of the New Testament. 
It is simply monstrous to suppose that the professed 
religion of this country can ever commend itself to any 
people, civilised or savage, while our Government con- 
tinues to fatten upon the proceeds of a traffic in the 
bodies and souls of those whom it has plundered and 
deceived. It is impious mockery upon the part of any 
Church to ask the heathen to accept the Gospel at the 
hands of its missionaries and ministers while its voice 
is silent as the grave in view of such national crimes, 
and the accumulation of whose revenues must, in the 
light o? Scripture, be regarded as “ the price of blood.” 
How stinging is the rebuke administered to Great 
Britain, and more especially to her churches, in the 
following sentences from the lips of this missionary from 
heathenism on bis visit to Christian Scotland Give 
us all that is good and grand in your religiqn and in 
ypur society, but have you done so ? Have you not 
given us many evils of which you even should be asham- 
ed ? What is the effect of that iniquitous liquor* traffic 
in India ? Does it not tend to demoralise the people ? 
I have seen with my own eyes the "awful effects of 
intemperance and drunkenness amongst my people. 
With the progress of education and enlightenment you 
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may measure side by side the progress of intemperance 
and intoxication. While, therefore, I joyfully hail the 
progress of English education throughout India, I 
feel grieved when I see bow our young countrymen, 
boasting of their English education , take advantage 
of the liberty which education accords to them, going 
forward madly and recklessly in a career of moral 
infatuation and iniquity, and which, alas, in many cases, 
only ends in untimely death. Rise as one man to protest 
against the liquor traffic. India does not require it. 
The drinking custom does not belong to India, and you 
should not force this upon my people/’ 

We hope, for the sake of ourselves, as well as for 
salvation of the heathen, that the lessons pressed upon 
the nation by the illustrious Hindoo with regard to caste, 
the opium trade, and liquor traffic, will not be lost, but 
that they will be accepted in the spirit in which they 
have been tendered. 

— The [Edinburgh] Reformer . 


Rev. R. W. Dale’s Letter respecting 
Keshub Chunker Sen, the Indian Reformer 

In 

u I had the opportunity of having two or three hours* 
conversation with Mr. Sen, and was greatly attracted by 
him. He said that, having studied Western literature and 
science in one Of the Government colleges, Hindooism 
became incredible" to him, and for a time he lost all faith 
in the supernatural and the Divine. When I asked him 
bow he explained the origin of his faith in one God, be 
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replied that he could not explain it except by ascribing 
*it to God Himself. * Do you mean,* I said, ‘ that God 
Himself put his hand on you, and by a direct and 
supernatural influence on your soul brought you to 
Himself?’ He answered: ‘That is exactly what I 
mean.* And the impression he left upon my mind was 
that he had been really taught of the Holy Ghost. There 
is a wonderful gentleness and devoutness about him, 
and, if he only declared himself a Christian, no Christian 
man would hesitate to believe that he had received the 
gift of the Spirit. Whether he is likely to be led to the 
true knowledge of Christ is a question which I know 
not how to answer ; but it will be wonderful to me if 
he is not.” 

— The [Chicago] Advance. 


Mr. Sen’s Visit to Nottingham: 

CORRKSPO N DENCK 

To the Editor of the Nottingham Journal . 

Sir, — As proprietor of a sentence which has unfor- 
tunately shocked you, I trust you will allow me a word 
in reply to your strictures. In expressing the aspiration 
that we ought be led to as high a Christianity as that of 
our distinguished visitor, I had in my mind, on the one 
hand, the passionate devotion of Cbunder Sen to the 
words and person of Jesus Christ, the manifest working 
of the Spirit of God within him, and his enthusiastic 
love for humanity of every caste and race; and I had 
do my mind, oo the other hand, the lip-service to Christ 
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too common amongst Trinitarians and Unitarians alike 
the poverty of divine grace within our souls, and the 
jealousies which embitter our intercourse with one 
another. I am well aware that Mr. Sen disclaims the 
title of “ Christian” ; but when I see where that title is 
allowed and where it is refused, 1 cannot help thinking 
that in the eye of Heaven, it is of less importance what 
we are called than what we are. 

I am, Sir, yours, Ac. 

Nottingham, Richard A. Armstrong. 

June 22nd, 1870. 


To the Editor of the Nottingham Journal . 

Sir, — Will you allow me, as one of the Noncon- 
formist ministers of the town, to express through your 
columns, my most sincere regret in having been pre- 
vented from joining my brethren on the Mechanics' plat- 
form, on Tuesday evening, in the hearty welcome given 
to Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen. With that welcome my 
Whole heart went. A prior and urgent engagement 
obliged me, however, to go out of town, and 1 only 
returned in time to bear a part of the proceedings. 

] bad hoped the Mayor would be good enough to 
express to the meeting my deep regret in being absent, 
lest my absence should be construed into any hesitation 
and want of sympathy. 

Yours obediently, 
Charles S. Slater. 

16, Mapperley Road, 

June 22nd. 
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Lessons from a Lecture 

Baboo Kesbub Cbunder Sen is sharing the fate of all 
our Hons. His departure to India t era the Indian 
apostle is tamed down to commonplace, and his voice is 
cheap and familiar, is not to be entirely regretted. His 
lecture last night closely resembled in form the letters 
which Goldsmith's “ Citizen of the World ” writes to 
China — with a difference in substance, it is true. Let 
all of us turn to Chunder Sen’s lecture ; it is a mirror In 
which we may hope to see ourselves reflected without 
flattery. What a picture ! What an abandoned people 
we are 1 English gentlemen, he says, you eat too many 
things at dinner. Girls of the period, with your hideous 
heads and tails, do not make your appearance in India- 
You have castes quite as strongly marked out as ours. 
Your country is full of pauperism ; your journals full of 
cases of breach of promise, and baby farming ; and all 
these things are a disgrace to your country. With what 
delight must one quit the banks of the Thames, where 
man is fierce and woman labours to make herself 
hideous, and betake himself again to the banks of the 
Ganges, where man is mild, the lives of babies are 
respected, and chignons unknown ! — ‘ The Echo 


Sri Keshub’s Eclecticism 
[By Late Rev. Lala Kashi Ram of Navavidham 1 
Navavidhan (November 22 , 1928 ) J 

I need not mention here the various estimates formed 
of the greatness of Keshub’s personality and of his 
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Message after his death by eminent thinkers belonging: 
to different religious communities both in India and 
foreign lands. One testimony, I believe, will be 
quite sufficient to give you an idea of the position which 
he had come to occupy in the religious world and the 
far-reaching influence of his teachings, even while he 
was still with us. I will quote the verdict of a thoroughly 
impartial Christian, the late Mr. Robert Knight of the 
old Statesman and Friend of India . In a very thought- 
ful article commenting upon one of the lectures delivered 
by Rrahmananda Keshub Chunder at the Town Mall of 
Calcutta, Mr. Knight spoke of him and his message in 
the following words : — “ When Keshub speaks, the 
world listens ; and listen full well it may, for after 
bearing his lecture on Saturday last we have less hesita- 
tion than ever in according him a place among the 
world’s great religious geniuses and teachers. No matter 
how small may be the number of his professed adherents 
(and they are probably very much more numerous than 
were the followers of Christ during his life time) his 
voice and his teachings are not limited to them, but go 
abroad to the ears of all the Somajes, of all bis educated 
countrymen, of all religious thinkers wherever English 
language prevails. 

And what did Keshub speak to which the world 
listened full well ? What was the sum and substance of 
those marvellous annual orations delivered in the chief 
centre of enlightenment in India, which attracted the 
acknowledged leaders and representatives of different 
communities, the very cream of educated classes, both 
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Indian and European, from the very highest in the 
land, not excepting the Viceroys of the Indian Empire ? 
What was the charm in his speech for which they waited 
all the year round, and to which they gave a patient 
hearing with all absorbing interest, and whicb 9 in due 
course, reached the ears of thoughtful men in every 
quarter of the globe where English tongue is under- 
stood ? 

It was no ordinary word. Verily, it w«s a divine 
speech, the loftiest expression, in the modern times, of 
undying spirit of all ancient revelations, reborn, with ail 
their combined forces, as one harmonious whole — the 
spirit of a New Dispensation not confined to any parti- 
cular individual or sect, but working with tremendous 
power in Sri Keshub himself in his small community of 
Brahmos, and in all the boldest and the most liberal- 
minded of every Church, iu order to crush the evil of 
sectarianism itself, and thus to unite all mankind in one 
loving brotherhood, with God as their common Father* 
It was the last, though not the final proclamation, in 
words of fire, of a serious call from Heaven, to all the 
nations of the earth, to give up their racial hatred, their 
religious pride, prejudice, and to help in building up the 
spirit of true charity and toleration, a Church Universal 
on the basis of the unity of God and His manv-sided 
Truth underlying all that is best in the diverse phases 
and features of the religious life and thought of the 
world. 

No wonder, the very sublimity of an Ideal so high, 
struck the world dumb. Keshub never expected that 



the millenium would come in a day. He wanted men of 
different religious persuasions, as a preliminary step, 
to come out of their narrow sects and breathe the freer 
and fresher atmosphere of a larger spiritual fellowship. 
But, unfortunately, the friction caused by their drawing 
close to one another produced the fire of fanaticism, 
leaving little room for the entertainment of an eclectic 
idea and much less for its practice. All sectarians and 
narrow-minded bigots, standing on a high pedestal as 
sole monopolists of the whole truth of God, looked upon 
the New Message as something beneath contempt. The 
ordinary man, who lived for the world alone, without 
any aspiration for a higher life, heard it with one ear 
and drove it out from the other, having no time, in the 
midst of all-engrossing worldly affairs, to spare for the 
consideration of so serious a matter. The pessimist and 
the unbelieving sceptic or cynic, with their shortsighted- 
ness or want of spiritual insight, pronounced their 
judgment against it at the very first hearing or without 
giving any hearing at all. To them the very thought of 
anything like the brotherhood of all prophets and the 
harmony of all scriptures, in the face of the world's 
endless sectarian strifes and discords, was a day dream, 
an idea utterly impracticable, or at any rate beyond 
their comprehension. The irreverent mob scoffed at it. 
And every fool, in the pride of his folly, laughed at it. 
Many looked upon it as an insignificant offshoot of 
some old school of eclectic philosophy or theology, owing 
to the initial mistake they made in confounding Keshub 9 s 
eclecticism, pre-eminently religious, with the pedantry 
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of mere learning. And not a few even in the Brahmo 
Somaj misjudged and misinterpreted it, through pre- 
conceived bias if not insidious malice.* 


Keshub Chunder Sen 

Navavidhan (6th and 1 3th January 1927) 

It is significant that forty. one years after the death 
of Brahmananda Keshub Chunder Sen, the Mayor and 
Sheriff of Calcutta should jointly summon a citizens* 
meeting to observe his death anniversary which happens 
*o fall to-day (Saturday). Keshub Chunder Sen was 
one of the greatest apostles of liberty, and a pioneer of 
the national movement for the rights of self-determina- 
tion. He was a great orator and a great religious and 
social reformer. One need not perhaps have come 
under the spell of his personal magnetism to form a 
correct estimate of Keshub’s greatness and to properly 
appreciate his contribution to Indian Nationalism. A 
close study of Keshub’s speeches and writings is, perhaps, 
enough to give one a glimpse into the secret of his 
greatness and his wonderful personality which secured 
for him the esteem and admiration of Indians and 
Europeans alike. When the news of Keshub's death 
reached England, Professor Max Muller wrote : M India 
has lost her greatest son.” The secret of Keshub’s 
greatness lay in his faith in God and Man. It is, 

•An unpublished article received from his grandson Mr. Jyoti 
Kumar and is said to have been written on the 19th November 
1917. 
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perhaps, more in his ** faith like that of Christ in the 
infinitude of man ” than in his living faith in God that 
the key of Keshub's greatness has to be found. What 
Keshub said of Christ in his lecture, Asia s Message to 
Europe, may be as well said of himself : “ If Christ is 

one with Divinity, he is also one with Humanity. If 
you believe in the full Christ, in the perfect Christ, you 
must believe in the double harmony of his nature, 
harmony with God or communion and harmony with 
God and man made Keshub what he was. His faith 
was more in Christ’s incarnation of Brotherhood than 
of Fatherhood. Keshub realised that the growing 
miseries in the world brought about by Europe’s lust 
for gold and power can only be checked, if Europe pro* 
fessedly Christian, had real and living faith in Christ and 
his message to humanity. He had clearly foreseen that 
the best antidote against European imperialism was to 
inculcate in their minds a reverence for Christ and his 
teachings. He realised that if the doctrine of atheism 
was dangerous for humanity no less dangerous was 
bigotry which teaches to look upon the followers of all 
other religions a? heathens and KafFers. In fact this 
religious bigotry has proved more prolific of mischief 
and bloodshed in the world than even lust for gold and 
territory. He was a prophet of harmony. * Truth is 
one, and recognises neither caste nor colour,'* proclaim- 
ed Keshub Chunder. Me sought to harmonise all that „ 
was true and good and pure in every religion. That was 
the essence of his New Dispensation. ** Whatsoever is 
Christian and pure and holy my Church rejoicingly 
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glorifies. The non- Christian Asiatic has his meekness, 
but I ask, is not that meekness Christian ? The Hindu 
is forgiving, is not that forgiveness Christian ? If the 
Muhammadan speaks truth, is not his truth Christian ? 

If the Buddhist is charitable is not his charity 

Christian ? " This synthesis of all that is good and 
pure, constitutes the cardinal doctrine of Keshub* s faith. 
He preached it and practised it himself. 

This synthetic doctrine of Keshub was also peculiarly 
Indian. It is the Hindu who was the first to recognise 
unity in diversity. “ He is one, though called by many 
names/’ This conception of oneness of God is at the 
root of the Hindu spirit of toleration. The Christian 
doctrine of Brotherhood of Man is ingrained in his heart. 
Indian Nationalism differs from the conception of 
Nationalism held by other peoples in that it is not based 
on hatred of other nations or on a spirit of exclusiveness. 
Speaking nearly half a century ago Keshub Chunder 
Sen raised his voice of solemn warning against the 
imperialism of Europe and its annihilating propensities. 
“ Heaven abhors monopoly , and vouchsafes unto each 
individual nation freedom of action and diversities of 
operation , so that each may grow with all the freshness 
and variety of natural growth .” Indian Nationalism 
seeks to-day to fulfil this ideal of Keshub Chunder Sen. 
He was a prophet of true Nationalism. By paying their 
grateful homage to the sacred memory of Keshub 
Chunder Sen our people only repay their debt of gratitude 
to this great apostle of Liberty, Humanity and 
Fraternity. — The Forward , January 8 t 1927 . 



Chapter II 

THE CONTRIBUTION OF KESHUB TO MODERN 
CHRISTIAN THOUGHT* 

Rev. G. Howells, M.A., B.Litt., B.D., Ph.D. 

I am glad to be here to-day to have the opportunity 
of contributing my humble token of regard and reverence 
for the memory of the great Brahmo reformer* Keshub 
Chunder Sen, a man who, in my judgment, will take his 
place as one of the commanding figures in the religious 
history of the 19th century. Much has been said and 
written regarding Keshub's influence on Hinduism, and 
his indebtedness to Christianity. The few minutes I 
have at my disposal this evening I would devote to what 
I consider to be the influence of Keshub on Modern 
Christian Thought and Life, for it needs to be remem- 
bered that his work and teaching excited deep interest 
and aroused earnest thought not only in Christian mis- 
sionary circles in India, but in Christian circles through- 
out the West, especially Great Britain and America. 

I 

In my judgment he has helped us t Western 
GhristianStto give due recognition to the Oriental aspect 

* Reprint of a series of articles which appeared in “ The World 
and The New Dispensation,” January 1919, They were based on 
the Address delivered by Dr. Howells at the Calcutta University 
Institute Hall on the 8th of January Keshub Memorial Meeting, 
presided over by H. E. Lord Ronaldsbay. 
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of Christ' t character. As the result of many centuries 
of Christian life and theological speculation our views of 
Christ bad taken on an unduly Western aspect. We had 
come to think of him in the light of an ordinary 
European, and bad grown accustomed to assign to him 
characteristics that are essentially Western rather than 
Eastern, or universal. It cannot, therefore, be surprising 
that India regarded the religion brought to them by the 
missionary as something essentially European and 
foreign. The Indian learned to look upon Christianity 
much in the light that he regarded any other foreign 
introduction whether it be habits and customs or the 
manifold products of commerce. Keshub rendered 
invaluable service to modern Christian thought in bring- 
ing home to us the fact that Jesus Christ was not an 
Englishman from London or an American from New 
York, but an Oriental of Palestine with a world-wide 
outlook and appeal. For instance, in his famous lecture, 
u Jesus Christ , Europe and Asia delivered in 1866, 
Keshub thus sets forth the Oriental Christ as the great 
bond of brotherly union between East and West:— 

41 I rejoice, yea, I am proud, that I am an Asiatic. And was not 
Jesus Christ an Asiatic ? Yes, and his disciples were Asiatics, and 
all the agencies primarily employed for the propagation of the 
Gospel were Asiatic. In fact Christianity was founded and deve- 
loped by Asiatics, and in Asia. When l reflect on this, my love for 
Jesus becomes a hundredfold intensified ; I feel him nearer my 
heart, and deeper in my national sympathies. Why should I then 
feel ashamed to acknowledge that nationality which he acknow- 
ledged ? Shall I not rather say he is most congenial and akin to 
my oriental nature, more agreeable to my oriental habits of thought 
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and feeling ? And is it not true that an Asiatic can read the 
imageries and allegories of the Gospel, and its descriptions of 
natural sceneries, of customs and manners, with greater interest, 
and a fuller perception of their force and beauty than Europeans ? 
In Christ we see not only the exaltedness of humanity, but also the 
grandeur of which Asiatic nature is susceptible. To us Asiatics, 
therefore, Christ is doubly interesting, and his religion is entitled 
to our peculiar regard as an altogether oriental affair. The more 
this great fact is pondered, the less, I hope, will be the antipathy 
and hatred of European Christians against oriental nationalities, 
and the greater the interest of Asiatics in the teachings of Christ. 
And thus in Christ, Europe and Asia, the East and the West, may 
learn to find harmony and unity.’* 

And again in his Town Hall utterance he says in 

1879 

41 For England has sent unto us, after all, a Western Christ. 
This is indeed to be regretted. Our countrymen find that in this 
Christ, sent by England, there is something that is not quite con* 
genial to the native mind, not quite acceptable to the genius of the 
nation. It seems that the Christ that has come to us is an English- 
man. with English manners and customs about him, and with the 
temper and spirit of an Englishman in him. Hence is it that the 
Hindu people shrink back and say : Who is this revolutionary re- 
former who is trying to tap the very foundations of native society, 
and establish here an outlandish faith and civilization quite incom- 
patible with oriental instincts and ideas ? But why should you 

Hindus go to England to learn Jesus Christ ? Is not his native 

land nearer to India than England ? Recall to your minds, 

gentlemen, the true Asiatic Christ, divested of all Western append 
ages carrying on the work of redemption among his own people. 
Behold he cometh to us in loose flowing garment, his dress and 
features altogether oriental, a perfect Asiatic in everything. Watch 
his movements, and you will find genuine orientalism in ali his 
habits and manners,'— in his uprising and down sitting, his going 
forth arid his coming in, his preaching and ministry, his ver 
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language and style and tone. Indeed, while reading the Gospel, 
we cannot but feel that we are quite at home when we are with 
Jesus, and that he is altogether one of us. Surely Jesus is OUR 
Jesus.” — [India Asks Who is Christ ?] 

Words such as these have undoubtedly had a deep 
influence on modern Christian thought. They have 
given us a larger Christ, and helped to create a bond of 
sympathy with our Indian and Eastern brethren. 

II 

Keshub has helped us to recognize more clearly the 
paramount significance of the human element in Jesue 
Christ . The tendency of Western thought for centuries 
had been to remove Christ far away from human life f 
and to think of him too exclusively as the Divine son 
rather than also the Son of Man. We have become in 
relation to Jesus himself as in relation to God unduly 
deistic in our outlook. There was in our thinking an 
unreality about the character of Christ that made the 
true imitation of him by men something beyond human 
attainment. The Christ of theological speculation was 
not the Jesus of the Gospels, and our Christianity 
suffered to an incalculable degree in thus removing Jesus 
from the realities of our human life and conceiving him 
as simply, if not exclusively, superhuman. In this con- 
nection I may quote the following words of Keshub . 

“ If Christ is the Son of God, the Son of our Holy father, he 
is unto us all a Brother, the sweetest, purest, the brightest of our 
brothers. In he an incarnation ? He is an incarnation of Brother- 
hood, not Fatherhood. He is our holy Brother in flesh. The 
blessed Gospel that gladdened Bethlehem eighteen centuries ago 
was that unto us a Brother was born. The spirit that came down 
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from heaven and took a human form was the spirit of our Diviner 
Brother. If you accept Christ as the Son of God, you are bound 
to carry the doctrine to its legitimate logical conclusion. You 
must boldly proclaim him your Brother. Christian brethren,, 
shudder not, falter not, be not ashamed of Brother Christ. It is the 
glory of Christianity that it is not only the religion of Divinity, 
but also and pre-eminently the religion of Humanity. It gives us 
the father and the Brother both.” — [T he Marvellous Mystery-^ 
Tax Trinity— 1882 .] 

And again, in his last lecture “ Asia’s Message 
Europe 1883, Keshub says : — 

14 Analyze Christ’s fundamental theology, and you will find in 
it two parts essentially distinct from each other. The first it, 
“I in my Father ” ;the second, 14 Ye in me.” All Europe believes 
in the first, but the second has yet to be realized. Who is there in 
orthodox Christendom that does not say, Ay, when Christ says, I 
and my Father are one ? Surely in the identity of his nature with 
that of the Supreme God all Christian nations in the West have 
established their firm faith. But they have only accepted one half 
of Christ Why should they abjure the other half ? If Christ it 
one with Divinity, be is also one with Humanity. If you believe 
in the full Christ, In the perfect Christ, you must believe in the 
doable harmony of his nature, harmony with God or communion, 
and harmony with man or community. Alas ! Christian Europe 
does not yet comprehend the real secret of the words, — Ye in me. 
Christ’s identity with all mankind Is indeed a grand mystery, which, 
Christian Europe seems yet unable to understand. I do believe as. 
you do that the Son and the Father are one, but this unity is only 
the first half of Christ. Why do you cast off the other half of 
Christ, his unity with humanity ? Take this second half, take the 
entire Christ.” 

Words such as these were altogether necessary for 
modern Christians* In our fears for the divinity of 
Jesus and his claims to identity with the Father we 
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have not clone justice to the humanity of Jesus and his 
claims to identity with his brother men. As in another 
place Keshub points out, Christ went to his Father and 
prayed : — *' As Thou Father art in me, an 1 I in Thee, 
that they also may be one in us/’ Until recent years 
the modern Christian has shrunk from the significance 
of this aspect of the teaching of Jesus. It is still far 
from fully recognized by modern Christianity, and our 
spiritual life is all the poorer in consequence. When 
we attain to the fulness of such teaching and all that it 
involves we shall recognize more clearly the debt we 
owe to the teaching of Keshub and to men of similar 
outlook of faith. 

Ill 

Keshub has helped us to give a more human inter- 
pretation to the doctrine of the Trutity . Western 
Christianity had come to regard the Trinity almost 
entirely in the light of a metaphysical abstraction 
or a theological dogma. In the early centuries of the 
Christian era a sharp controversy arose in the Christian 
Church between the followers of Arius and Atbanesius, 
on this great subject. The controversy centred round 
points of a metaphysical character and Christian Bishops 
in numberless synods cursed one another turn by turn. 
Riots and armed conflicts became the order of the day. 
The bearing of the doctrine on the realities of the 
spiritual life were almost wholly ignored, and through- 
out the Christian centuries the doctrines of the Trinity 
had an air of unreality about it to the average Christiar 
mind. To-day, we are beginning to think of the doctrine 
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of Trinity more in terms of the spiritual life. The 
following words of Keshub illustrate what I mean : 

“ Here you have the complete triangular figure of the Trinity, 
three profound truths — the Father, the Son. and the Holy Ghost — 
making up the harmonious whole of the economy of creation. 
Gentlemen, look at this clear triangular figure with the eye of 
faith, and study its deep mathematics. The apex is the very God 
Jehovah, the Supreme Brahma of the Vedas. Alone, in His own 
eternal glory, He dwells. From Him comes down the Son, in a 
direct line, an emanation from Divinity. Thus God descends and 
touches one end of the base of Humanity, then, running all along 
the base permeates the world, and then by the power of th ? Holy 
Ghost drags up degenerated humanity to Himself. Divinity coming 
down to Humanity is the Son ; Divinity carrying up Humanity to 
heaven is tne Holy Ghost. This i.*> the whole philosophy of salva- 
tion. Such is the short story of human redemption. How beauti- 
ful, how soul-satisfying ! The Father continually manifests His 
wisdom and mercy in creation, till they take the form of pure 
Sonship in Christ and then out of one little seed-Christ is evolved 
a whole harvest of endless and ever-multiplying Christs. God 
coining down and going up — this is creation, this is salvation. In 
this plain figure of three lines you have the solution of a vast 
problem. The Father, the Son, the Holy Ghost ; the Creator, 
the Exemplar and the Sanctifier ; I am, 1 love, 1 save ; the Still 
God, the Journeying God, the fit turning God ; Force, Wisdom, 
Holiness ; the True, the Good, the Beautiful ; Sat, Cnit, Anaruia ; 
4 Truth, Intelligence and Joy.* ** — [‘That Marvellous Mystery — the 
Trinity •— 1882.] 

Minute discussions of a metaphysical Trinity will 
always have interest for the philosophical few, but the 
doctrine has reality lor spiritual life only in so far as it 
can be related to the deeper spiritual needs and experi- 
ences of men. No one brought this out more clearly 
than Keshub. 
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Keshub has helped us to see that Christian Institu- 
tions may he adapted to Indian conditions. There can 
be no doubt that Christian ordinances as practised 
to-day,— Christian forms of worship and the forms of 
our Christian ministry, — all bear marked traces of 
adjustment to Western conditions, and not unnaturally 
so. Baptism, for instance, as practised in a modern 
Christian cathedral ia something very different in form 
from that which Jesus submitted to in the river Jordon. 
The rite of Eucharist as celebrated in a modern 
Christian Church would hardly be recognized by a 
Christian of the Apostolic age as the same as that which 
he himself participated in with his fellow disciples. In 
the supper or Love-feast, common in the early Christian 
age, the ordinary Christian service of the modern 
Western Church, no matter of what denomination it 
may belong to, is something very different in form from 
that which prevailed in the time of Jesus and his 
apostles. The Bishop of Rome, or the Bishop of 
London, has a position and undertakes responsibilities 
differing very widely indeed from anything characteristic 
of the Bishops of the first Christian century. In all 
matters of this cnaracter there have been developments 
in Christian forms, and Christian worship adapted to 
the special conditions prevailing in Europe and suited 
to our changing needs and our traditions. The mistake 
we make is in thinking that our forms are necessarily 
adapted to the needs of Eastern lands. I venture to 
say, that there can be no rapid growth of a truly 
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indigenous Christianity in India so long as we insist on 
imposing Western forms of worship, ministry and 
church-government and Western forms of Church 
ordinances. India, like Europe, must have full liberty 
to work out its own forms of worship and church* 
government in accordance with its own genius and 
ancient traditions. The developments that may take 
place in~ this direction may no doubt startle ns, as 
modern Christians, from Roman Catholics to Quakers, 
have one and all grown accustomed to derive their 
particular form or lack of forms from the New Testa* 
ment direct. Keshub realized that forms of worship, 
ministry and church government in India should he in 
full accord with India’s traditions, customs and senti- 
ment. In all matters of this character Keshub took a 
bold line as he saw very clearly that a mere imitation of 
Western Christian forms was utterly ill-adapted to 
India’s genius. There is as much room for originality 
in the East in matters of this kind as in the West. c.nd 
the Eastern Church is equally entitled with the Western 
Church to work out its own institutional life along 
independent and indigenous lines. The originality of 
Keshub in matters of this character may profitably be 
pondered by leaders of Christian thought and life in India. 

V 

Keshub has helped us, modern Christians , in recog- 
nizing that the essence of our religion is the life of the 
Indwelling Spirit of God . There can be no doubt that 
the ordinary Western has a tendency to think of God as 
outside the world, in other words as transcendent, while 
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the average Oriental thinks of Him as within the 
universe or immanent. An unprejudiced student of the 
Christian Scriptures will recognize that the great Jewish 
prophets, including Jesus and the apostles, gave equal 
prominence to both aspects of the Divine Nature and 
Divine Life. “ The Kingdom of God is within you *' 
was the teaching of Jesus, and he devoted all his energies 
to the establishing of the divine kingdom in the hearts 
of men. “ Is not your body a temple of the Holv 
Spirit ? ” is one of the searching questions of St. Paul 
to the earliest Christian converts. The new dispensa- 
tion from the New Testameat standpoint is the dis- 
pensation of the Holy Spirit, and the fulness of His 
power became manifest at Pentecost. It is the Holy 
Spirit, according to the teaching of Jesus, that is to 
lead men through the ages into all truth and fulness 
of life. Hut notwithstanding all this, Orthodox 
Christianity through the centuries has been perhaps 
more Western than it has been essentially Christian. 
Church ceremonies and creeds have been more insisted 
on than submission to the rule of the Indwelling Spirit 
of God. Keshub saw this with the utmost clearness, 
and the Christianity of Western lands was in many 
respects a source of real disappointment to him. In 
the teaching of Keshub the doctrine of the Indwelling 
Spirit is constantly emphasised. The following taken 
from a lecture entitled “ Christian Mission Work in 
India ” delivered at the Dalhousie Institute, 1882, 
shows how strongly Keshub felt the need of this 
emphasis : — 
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“ The mtssionaiies stand back from the inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost J here is a stopping short at the Second Person of 
the Trinity. They ought to run further, and advance to the Third 
Person. Indeed so far as the intellect is concerned, 1 do firmly 
believe that there is no lack of recognition. There is an intellectual 
acquiescence in the three great truths of the cardinal doctrine of 
Christian theology. Theoretically the Father has been acknow- 
ledged, the Son too, and the Holy Ghost also. Hut, practically, the 

Holy Ghost has not been magnified to the fullest extent We 

wonder that in your dealings with our race you should speak 
almost exclusively of Him crucified, and throw into shade this 
great doctrine of the Holy Ghost. 1 cannot conceive Christ apart 
iroin the Father or the Holy Ghost. I cannot believe that you can 
commend Christ to our nation without bringing it under the 
inspiration of the Holy bpirit. Philosophy and science cannot 
lead individuals or nations to Christ. The intellect of man, weak 
and unassisted, cannot of itself accept Christ Nothing can 
achieve individual or national sanctification without the operation 
of the Holy Ghost. Have you not often complained, ye ambassa- 
dors of Christ, that though you have so often and so long preached 
Christ, yet the people rise not and are not stirred r How can you 
expect them to rise unless they are roused by the Holy Spirit ? 
if you have no enthusiasm, how can you kindle enthusia>m in 
others ? I fear it is too true that you are guided in a great measure 
by your own judgment, and that there is too much of prudential 
calculation and earthiy deliberation in your plans of operation. 
There seems to be more dependence upon the wisdom of com- 
mittees and councils than upon the inspiration which comes direct 
from Heaven. In all tilings that you do, show by your devotion 
and enthusiasm that you always consult the Holy Spirit, and are 
led by His voice and animated by His living breath. 

There can be no doubt that such teaching as this 
deeply influenced Christian missionaries in this land, 
and indeed Christian circles throughout the West. The 
West bas never been without its Christian teachers who 
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have seen and emphasised the truth of the Divine 
Immanence and the doctrine of the Indwelling Spirit, 
but in Tecent years there has been a wide-spread revival 
of this aspect of Christian teaching. We are coming to 
interpret our Christianity in terms of the life of the 
Holy Spirit in man, rather than in terms of creeds and 
ceremonies. And when the future historian of Chris- 
tianity will seek to trace their various sources the 
changes that have taken place in Western Christian 
thought in this direction, he will give full recognition 
to Keshub and other religious thinkers of the East. 

VI 

Keshub has help si us, modern Christians , to recog- 
nize heartily and sincerely the truth and the good tn 
other religions . Perhaps this is the crowning achieve- 
ment in the religious teaching of Keshub. The idea of 
the harmony of all religions has come to be associated 
specially with his name, and here, I venture to say, he 
has exercised a deep influence not only on modern 
Christianity, but on the thought of the whole world. So 
far as we Christians are concerned, we had certainly 
moved very far from the sources of our religious 
authority, Christ and the New Testament. Jesus claimed 
that he. came to fulhl rather than to destroy all 
that was good and true in the religious thought and 
life of previous ages, and that was the attitude of the 
early apostles and the Greek Fathers. To them Chris- 
tianity was a fulfilment of all that was true and good 
not only in Judaism but in the paganism of Greece and 
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Rome. Pagan teachers like Plato and Socrates came 
to be regarded, as in their way forerunners of the Christ. 
But there gr/iw up in much of later Christian thought a 
hardness thrit characterised all non-Christian prophets 
and teachers as agents of Satan, and all non-Christian 
religions as inventions of the devil. All this was, in 
my judgment, a direct contradiction to the spirit of Jesus, 
who would not break the bruised reed, nor quench the 
smoking flax. To-day the great body of Christians 
have come to recognize that truth is truth, wherever it 
is found, and that God is infinitely greater than the 
limited Deity of Orthodox Christianity. Herein the 
teaching of Keshub has had a world- wide effect on 
modern thought. In his lecture on “ Asia’s Message to 
Europe,” 1883, Keshub said : — 

“ Whatsoever is true and good and pure is the creed of this 
Church. All that dishonours Christ it disdai ns. Whatsoever is 
Christian and pure and holy my Church rejoicingly glorifies. 
The non-Christian Asiatic has his meekness, but I asic, is not that 
meekness Christian ? The Hindu is forgiving, is not that for- 
giveness Christian ? If the Muhammadan speaks truth, is not his 
truthfulness Christian ? If the Buddhist is charitable, and is 
always going about upon errands of mercy, is not his charity 
Christian ? Can there be any form of goodness or godliness 
which is not Christian ? I do firmly believe that whatsoever is 
good and true and beautiful is of Christ. Truth is one, and 
recognizes neither caste nor colour. In the nature of things there 
is not, there can never be, a distinction between Christian truth 
and non-Christian truth, between Christian veracity and non- 
Christian veracity. It is absurd, preposterously absurd, to talk of 
two meeknesses, two humilities, two philanthropies, two purities, 
two chastities or two asceticisms, one Christian and the other 
heathen. No, there is but one truth possible, one love, one purity , 
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which is of God, and therefore of Christ, ft follows, then, as an 
irresistible and necessary inference that in entering upon a Broad 
Church alliance with the diversified forms of goodness and purity 
in other sects you do not leave Christ behind, but bring to him all 
that is his Father’s in other churches. Believe me, Asia’s appeal 
to Europe is a Christian appeal. Asia calls upon Western nations 
to abiure sectarianism and join the Catholic Church, in the name of 
Christ, the Son of God. Nay, I would go further, and declare 
Christ to be the centre of this Broad Church. f have said that the 
vanguard of each sect will advance towards a common centre, and 
form the Catholic Church of the future. Who can better represent 
Hi is centre than Christ Jesus ? ” 

To these I would add the following inspiring quota- 
tion from the lecture entitled ’* We Apostles of the New 
Dispensation ” 1881 : — 

We Hindus are specially endowed with, and distinguished 
for. the yoga faculty, which is nothing but this power of spiritual 
communion or absorption. This faculty, which we have inherited 
from our forefathers, enables U3 to annihilate space and time, and 
bring home to our minds an externa! Deity and an external 
humanity. Waving the magic wand of yoga, we say to the Ural 
mountains and the river Ural, Vanish and to ! they disappear. 
And we command Europe to enter into the heart of Asia, and Asia 
to enter into the mind of Europe, and they obey us, and we in- 
stantly re ilize within ourselves an European Asia and an Asiatic 
Europe, a commingling of oriental and occidental ideas and 
principles. We say to the Pacific, pour thy waters into the 
Atlantic ; and we say to the West roll back to the East. We 
summon ancient India to come into modern India with all her 
riches and saints, her asceticism and communion and simplicity 
of character, and behold a transfiguration ! The educated modern 
Hindu cast in Vedic mould ! How by yoga one nation becomes 
another ! How Asia eats the flesh and drinks the blood of 
Europe / How the H.ndu absorbs the Christian ; how the 
Christian assimilates the Hindu ! Cultivate this communion, 
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my brethren, and continually absorb all that is good and noble 
in each other. Do not hate, do not exclude others, as the 
sectarians do, but include and absorb all humanity and all truth. 
Let there be no antagonism, no exclusion. Let the embankment 
which each sect, each nation, has raised he swept away by the 
Hood of cosmopolitan truth, and let all the barriers and parti- 
tions which separate man from man be pulled down, so that 
truth and love and purity may How freely through millions of 
hearts and through hundreds of successive generations, from 
country to country, from age to age. Thus shall the deficiencies 
of individual and national character be complemented, and 
humanity shall attain a fuller and more perfect standard of 
religious and moral life.” 

Humanity, to day, in its search for fulness of life 
and truth is moving in the direction of a fundamental 
unity. We shall come to our own as brother-men, not 
by standing up for any particular ‘ ism * or the inherited 
tradition of any particular geographical area whether 
we regard them deep down in our hearts as right or 
wrong, We are true to the Divine within us only in so 
far as we are ready to pursue truth and follow the 
Divine Light even though the Heavens fall. There is 
a mighty task awaiting the modern world, no less than 
the reconstruction of the whole life of the world, in all 
its varied phases, on a basis of truth and justice and 
brotherly love* I would implore the young men of the 
New India of to-day to maintain, with Keshub, an open 
mind and an unprejudiced outlook, and be bound down 
by no slavish worship of the past, but follow Truth and 
Light into Freedom and Victory ! 



Chapter III 

ON KESHUB FROM DIFFERENT SOURCES 

A PROPHET OF YOUNG ASIA 
{By Kaudas Nag) 

The 50th death anniversary of Keshub Chunder 
Sen (1838-84) celebrated recently, brings back to our 
mind the noble services rendered by that illustrious 
pioneer, to the cause of Asiatic renaissance. He was 
born within 5 years from the death of Kammohun Roy 
who, as is well-known, propagated the great truths 
imbedded in Persian and Arabic literature, who boldly 
championed the cause of Turkey in those days of 
Anti-Turk crusade and who was not unfamiliar with 
the philosophers and kings of far-off China. Devendra 
Nath Tagore, the spiritual successor of Rammobun, is 
known to have undertaken a rather risky voyage to 
China and when he had the pleasure of welcoming 
Keshub Chunder Sen. a class-fellow of his son 
Satyendra Nath Tagore, all three of them made a 
momentous voyage to Ceylon (27th September 1859), 
in course of which the old venerable leader collaborated 
spiritually with the young and audacious dreamers of 
a New India and a New Asia. Keshub was then 
barely twentyone but this grandson of Dewan Ram 
Comul Sen (the first native Secretary to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal and the collaborator of eminent 
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orientalists like Wilson and Princep) must have caught 
the divine infection visiting the * Golden Lanka,* 
realising the eternal role of India as the civilizer 
of the Orient. While a mere boy of fifteen as early 
as 1855 he was eagerly collaborating with eminent 
liberal missionaries like Rev. Long and Rev. Dali, 
running some sort of an East and West Association 
(British India Society). In 1859 he came to be the 
Joint-Secretary with Devendra Nath Tagore, of the 
Brahmo Somaj when Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar 
resigned his secretaryship. To further the cause of 

the re marriage of Hindu widows, so dear to Vidyasagar, 
a social drama Vidhaba-Bibaha was staged by 
Keshub with his young friends of the evening school 
and the good-will Fraternity. A born leader of men 
that he was, Keshub was our first leader of youth. 

In 1860 he developed a veritable youth movement 
publishing a series of tracts (Young Bengal ! This is 
for you, etc.), to rouse up the dormant spirit of the 
coming generation. Throwing career to the winds, 
resigning a promising post in the Bank of Bengal, 
Keshub started bis apostolate, formed a Saogat Sabha 
(spiritual fraternity) to make intensive study of the 
Bible and other scriptures, as well as the works of 

modern thinkers like Theodore Parker and Prof. F, 

W. Newman, Hamilton an 1 Victor Cousin. But it 
was never an isolated cell of transcendental meditation, 
for Keshub was a worker Par excellence . The youth 
movements, and last though not least the philanthropic 
and humanitarian movements ever found in him an 
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ardent champion. He organised relief funds to mitigate 
the sufferings of millions in the North-Western 
provinces on account of a terrible famine in 1861 . 
He organised an intensive campaign for the promotion 
of education in India and published an ‘ Appeal to the 
British Nation f which was circulated in England 
through his learned correspondent, Prof. F. W. 
Newman, This laudable championship of mass educa- 
tion within three years from the foundation of the 
first University in Calcutta, testifies to his prophetic 
vision. Ever backed by the venerable father of 
Rabindranath Tagore born (May, 1861) in this mo- 
mentous year, Keshub started (August 1861 \ the 
Indian Mirror which came to be a most influential 
social and political journal. In 1862 he delivered that 
memorable address ' The Destiny of Human Life,* and 
in April that year he was elevated to the post of 
the Acharya, the Minister of the Bramho Somaj and 
was boldly encouraging the reform zeal of his young 
colleagues who were out for defying caste celebrating 
inter-marriages, courting social ostracism and even 
the risk of being disinherited. The vindication of 
the quality of man and man, of man and woman was 
thus boldly envisaged by Keshub as our practical social 
programme, nobly inspired by Rammohun Roy whose 
life work was passionately upheld against the attack 
of Christian Missionaries in the famous lecture i The 
Brahmo Somaj Vindicated* in 1863 just 30 years 
after the death of Rammohun. Silent yet enduring 
work was done by Keshub and his colleagues by their 
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efforts to propagate education amongst our women- 
folk imprisoned in our home by stupid custom and a 
special journal for women Batnabodhini made its 
appearance in 1863. Thus the young men and women 
the real assets and potential builders of our nation 
were appraised as such and helped by Keshub to 
their feet. He was a flaming torch which lit up 
into a rare illumination not only the province 

of Bengal but also Madras and Bombay as well which 
he visited in 1864, and very soon came to him a great 
son cf Gujrat who would carry the torch of social 

reform throughout the length and breadth of India, 
Swami Dayananda Saraswati, founder of the Arya 
Somaj. In 1867 the Prarthana Somaj also organised 
in Bombay under the inspiration of eminent reformers 
of Western India like Ranade and Bhandarkar who 
came into touch with Keshub during his second visit 
to Bombay. He had several conferences with Sir 
Henry Main then legal member of the Viceregal 

Council who introduced “the native marriage bill” 

providing a form of civil marriage and legal recognition 
for all those who were against caste and in favour of 
inter-marriage. Thus laying the foundation of national 
solidarity and consecrating his own Brahmo Somaj of 
India, Keshub sailed for England early in 1870 when 
he was barely thirty-two. Sailing on the 15th of 
February v he reached London on 21st of March and 
sailing again on the 1 7th of September he was 
welcomed back to India in October, 1870 f when the 
Prarthana Somaj accorded a warm welcome to him 
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in Bombay. In the soiree welcoming him in London 
there were present Lord Lawrence, late Governor* 
General of India, the very Rev, Dean of Westminster, 
Stopford Brooke, Dr. Martineau, Louis Blanc aud other 
celebrities while Prof. Max Muller, J. S. Mill, Grant 
Duff* and others sent letters of cordial welcome. 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, Hony. Secretary to the East 
Indian Association spoke with Mr. Sen from the same 
platform when he addressed on the Female Education 
in India. He addressed also a big meeting celebrating 
the 54th anniversary of the Peace Society when Mon. 
Frederic Passay, Secretary of the Paris League of 
Peace came into personal touch with the great Hindu 
orator who also spoke against the liquor traffic in 
India. A great Muhammadan, Mr. Syed Ahmed was 
present in that memorable lecture ‘England’s Duties to 
India' (May, 1870), in which like a true patriot 
Keshub boldly exposed the shortcomings of the Anglo* 
Indian rulers and administrators of India. Thus long 
before the foundation of Indian National Congress 
Keshub opened the path of constitutional agitation 
to rouse England to her sense of responsibility with 
regard to India. In August, 1870, he had an interview 
with Queen Victoria and after splendid receptions in 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Leeds and Bristol (where he 
visited the tomb of Rammohun), Keshub was given 
a princely farewell in which not only the British 
but some continental scholars were present, e.g., Prof. 
Albites representing the Society of Free Conscience and 
Progressive Theism of Paris. After his return he 
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was confronted with unsuspected and yet unsur- 
mountable difficulties in building up an united reformed 
church ; and as several of his dear friends were leaving 
him and his own health was failing fast, Keshub 
formally announced his sublime dream of New 
Dispensation (January, 1880). He unveiled the first 
portrait of Rammohun Roy in Albert Hall on the 14th 
of January, 1881. Following in the footsteps of the 
Rajah, he inspired one of his disciples Mr. Girish 
Chandra Sen to undertake the publication of the first 
Bengali translation of the Koran with the commentaries. 
At the same time the breach with the orthodox Hindu 
community he tried to bridge over, by incorporating 
many of the poetic rituals and symbolisms of Hindu 
Religion and above ail by establishing a spiritual 
communion with the unlettered sage of Dakshineswar, 
Ramkrishna Paramhansa, the Guru of Swami Viveka- 
nanda. On the 20th of January, 1883, he delivered 
through his noble address ‘Asia's Message to Europe * 
what was practically his last testament and his noblest 
legacy to New India and New Orient which join hands 
today to salute the inspired prophet of our New 
Dawn. — ** India and the World/' 

— From NavaVIDHan. February 22, 1934. 

THOUGHTS ON KESHUB CHUNDER SEN 
By 8j. Gopendka Arjun ( Stlchar ) 

Keshub Chunder Sen was born and brought up in 
an age which to all intents and purposes was one of 
a state of transition between one era already past and 
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gone and the other era about to dawn. He was 
indeed a thorough representative man of his days who 
was divinely inspired. Having left, for reasons of the 
difference of opinion, Maharshi Devendranath Tagore's 
altar of the Brahmo Somaj, and necessarily more or 
less the Maharshi's way of thinking and his method of 
self-realising and cultural process of evolutionary pro- 
ceeding towards the attainment of a high ideal purpose, 
more socio-spiritual than national or international, 
Keshub Cbunder Sen in company of a number of his 
fellow-believers and co-workers had established what 
was known as the Bharatvarsbiyi Brahmo Somaj. The 
original Brahmo Somaj founded and organised upon 
the doctrines and principles enunciated by Rajah 
Rammohun was more evolutionary i.e . a movement 
from within than revolutionary t,c. from without, split 
itself into two wings so to speak ; namely, the conservative 
and aristocratic community of the Maharshi's Adi 
Somaj and the Somaj led by Keshub. The saintly leader 
Keshub Chunder left the Adi Somaj and with this began 
his tribulations in life. He announced later in life the 
advent of Navavidhan. 

Inwardly Keshub Chunder Sen was indeed a saint 
of saints. What spiritual hankering he had within his 
heart impelled him from stage to stage to elevate 
himself to the unique position of a God-intoxicated 
hhakta who came out of the temple of Navavidhan and 
appeared on the streets with his Kir tun parties in the 
city of Calcutta, in full ecstasy, clinging to the Divine 
Self, singing in chorus and practically dancing to the 
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tuce of the Divine conductor of the Symphony of 
Navavidban ; a veritable canvasser from the realm of 
God, broadcasting the Divine love and peace ; this 
humane man, embodying in himself the highest possible 
manifestation of the unity of humanity and divinity 
together. As a matter of fact, Keshub announced the 
divine message of bliss, deadening the eyes and ears 
of the unrighteous, aud at the same time gladdening 
the hearts of the righteous. His faith in God-head was 
not merely a 44 pass-it-on *' word of the lips, but a 
living expression of innermost conviction, practically 
realised, pervading all the recesses of his mind and 
heart. The portrait of the saint, hung just behind the 
platform of the Albert Hall in Calcutta, preserves in 
such a splendid manner ; the memorable figure of 
Keshub Chunder Sen — a sight indeed worthy of the 
gods to see and human beings to submit in reverence. 

(II) 

The divinely-gifted Keshub having co operated with 
Mabarshi and participated ia the original programme, 
left Maharshi and his group ; organised and established 
the Bbaratvarshiya Brahmo Somaj and finally pro- 
claimed his God fiveit faith as the New Dispensation . 
These changes in a process of evolutionary enlargements 
of active programme and of expansion of functionary 
establishments, have indeed to be noted and noted witb 
special care and attention by members of the younger 
generations. Keshub Chunder, who is styled and we 
suppose, fitly and aptly too, as Brahmananda or 
Brahmarshi, in the household of Navavidhan is no 
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longer a social or a spiritual reformer of the Maharshi's 
School, nor a nationalistic preacher and teacher only 
like Vivekananda, but a prayerful saint ; and moves 
not merely within the national-safety circles but in 
all the international-circles and groups in the wide 
world. It is perhaps time indeed that we take necessary 
notice of this dynamic force (as represented by Keshub) 
in modern Indian history. Long live Brahmananda 
Keshub Chunder Sen !* 

Keshub — A 15 ridge- Builder 

In memory of Sri Keshub Chunder Sen, memorial 
meetings were held in Brahmo Mandir, Hyderabad 
(Sind) on January 8. Vaswani who presided said in 
the course of his tribute to Keshub Chunder Sen : 

u Keshub ! A man of the future ! His time is not 
yet. Him I salute as a bridge-builder of the Future. 
His place is among the world’s reconcilers, the Pioneers 
who work for unity of races and religions. “The 
object of life,” said Augustine, “ is to possess the 

•Me. Arjun is one of the best known men in the Surma 
Valley. His learning is wonderful and as an orator and a writer 
he has made a great name. He is a man of outstanding ability 
and i« the author of a few books. He is a ‘Hindu social reformer’. 
Kor sometime he was the Editor of 11 janasakti” of Sylhet. At 
present, lie is living an ascetic life at Silchar. He has a very high 
opinion on Keshub Chunder Sen. He was requested by me to 
write something about the Minister for “ Navavidhan.” He dictated 
his views then and there and I put them in writing. — Mono 
Ranjan hen. 

— Navavidhan , November 1934 . 
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vision of God.'* God- vision is the very heart of the 
message of Sri Keshub Chunder Sen. 

The man was greater than all his work, his activities 
and organisations. Keshub practised God* vision in 
daily life. There is a revolt against religion. The 
revolt is spreading and still will spread. Let us not 
blame the young. They will not submit to forms and 
creeds. Life has departed out of these forms ; and 
creeds are broken reeds. Churches and satnajes need 
a new breath of the spirit. Where are the God- men ? 

A gift of God to us was this man Keshub. A man 
of God- vision ! We did not treat him well. We have 
not realised yet the full measure of his spiritual 
greatness Some reject him ; some seek to imprison 
him in a cult. Pardon us, O thou son of Freedom ! 
The future yet will vindicate thee ! 

Keshub — An Awakenkk of India 

He seems to come nearer to me as the years 
pass. 

His was a voice of Awakening, — the most eloquent 
voice of bis generation. 

Thousands thrilled to his voice in the Town Hall 
and the Beadon Square. God gave him eloquence 
to win men over to the wisdom of higher life. 

A patriot ? Yes, Ke9hub was a patriot in the deepest 
sense of that word. He believed in the soul of bis 
nation. He loved India in the wreckage of her 
splendour. He paid homage to the Glory,— the Glory 
that moved in the dim twilight of primeval history,— 
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the Glory immortalised in her ancient Literature and 
Art. He found that Glory enveloped by centuries of 
decadence. He felt that India co lid not be truly great 
again until she recovered her long-lost loyalty to the 
great Ideals built within her soul. So he deemed it 
desirable to organise a movement ot reconstruction and 
regeneration. Hence his efforts to uplift Indian woman* 
ho:>d. to evolve a scheme of new education, to blend 
the Wisdom of Buddha and Isa with the Wisdom of 
Vedic Rishis. 

Keshub was a prophet of unitv. He preached the 
unity of science and religion. Science teaches us to 
be rational, critical. Religion checks the tendency to 
self-assertion, which is as irrational as it is irreligious. 
Kgotism is a weakness of the modern temperament. We 
must correct egotism by reverence. We must combine 
criticism with prayer. Laplace said he had no need 
of the hypothesis of God. But Keshub spoke of religion 
as the very '* science of God/’ Many, today, do not feel 
the need of Gad. Life’s complexity and mechanical 
relations are multiplying ; the sense of life as a 
pilgrimage is weakening. Prayer as a practical value ; 
for prayer purifies and prayer releases toner energies. 

What is the nation's greatest need today? Gad- 
consciousness ! From unrest to unrest must India 
wander until she finds again the soul ! India s problem 
is something bigger than that of “reforms’'. What India 
needs, what the World needs, is anew creation or regene- 
ration. And there can be oo regeneration of this ancient, 
gifted nation without a recovery of the spirit of prayer. 
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For one thins? stands sure in all the ages of 
evolution, that from within comes the creative Shakti 
which makes a nation new and strong and free. 

— T. L. Vasw.yNi ( Navavidhan , Feb. 22, 1934). 

Chandi Chukn Bankrji on Pt. Shiva Nath 
Shastiu’s History of tuk Brahmo Samaj 

[One of the open letters to Pandit Sivanath Sastri, 
Missionary, Sadharan Brahmo Somaj, from his devoted 
disciple late Chandi Charan Banerji (Published in 
Navyavarat, Jaishta I 319, Bengali year (191 2^) ] 
Venerable Sir, 

I have just finished reading the two parts of tne 
History of the Brahmo Somaj written by you. It is 
needless to say that I proceeded to do so with reverence 
and respect for you. Our personal relations and the fact 
that you are the greatest ir our dear Sadharan Brahmo 
Somaj, instinctively raise reverence and respect for 
everything that you do. 1 regret very much indeed, 
my inability to keep up direct touch with the activities 
of the Sadharan Brahmo Somaj, during the last few 
years, yet my experiences and that of many others 
regarding the necessary materials for a unity of the 
Brahmo Somaj are not less than yours. That is why I 
would begin by saying that it would have been better 

•This letter originally published in Navyabharat was reprin. 
ted in 4 Keshub and His Opponents* G. C. Banerji, Gyan Kutir, 
Katra, Allahabad, Re. 1. 

translated by Prof. Niranjan Neogi, M.A. 
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for you not -to set your bands to such a difficult task. 
Id my opinion this work of yours has not been well 
advised or satisfactory. It cannot be called a full and 
proper history. 

It speaks much of your infinite perseverance in this 
advanced age and in broken health you could take up 
this ponderous task and finish it. That your friends 
and advisers will feel grateful and will be loud in their 
praise. I have no doubt, I join them in this without any 
reserve. That you are a living embodiment of zeal, 
enthusiasm, perseverance and industry, your companions 
of the days may not know it so well, yet the perfect 
image of vour extraordinary industry of by-gone days 
is stamped on our hearts Not a line of that picture 
has yet been dulled. In those days it was your fiery 
zeal alone that made us dutiful and industrious. So I 
say, that I myself and many others like me were the 
first fruits of the field of work of your earlier days. 
Whatever we have been, good or bad, there can be 
no doubt that to you alone are due the praise and blame 
of our morals and defects. We grew up through your 
instruction and advice. I admit it today gratefully and 
unreservedly. Again, this boldness that urges me to 
write this open letter to you, indeed you alone are my 
preceptor even in this bolduess and common sense. 
If fact, *' if it be necessary for the good of many truth 
must be discussed openly and without fear/* 

A few years ago, when staying on the banks of the 
Ganges at Chandannagore, you wrote to me asking me 
to see you there. Accordingly I made an appointment 
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and paid you a visit. You had then finished the first 
part of your history. You were as yet undecided whether 
you would write the second and third parts or not. 
I find that in the first part of this history as it stands 
now, you have embodied more materials and incidental 
details than what it had as brought to an end at that 
time. Tbe portions you very kindly read out to me 
made me think, and I told you so at that time, that the 
days for writing history according to the method adopted 
by you had gone by. Thereby to record some events 
one after the other is no longer considered history. 
Especially in a laud like India the seat of an ancient 
civilisation, it is an imperative duty to draw the attention 
of the whole country and of the world to the source of 
the power of the Brahmo Somaj and to the good fruits 
resulting therefrom No sooner did I give you some 
hints as to the materials that should form oart of such 
history and request you to consult a certain learned 
gentleman of large experiences, you eagerly agreed to 
it and showed your anxiety to see him and at once 
took down his address on the back of a post card. On 
enquiring later on I came to know that having made an 
appointment with him you did see him with the Mss. 
of your history and read out to him some portions, but, 
whatever tb& reason might be, you did not seem inclined 
to take either his advice or his help. Why you did not 
do so is more than I know, but I do well feel that had 
that been done this book would have been a hundred 
times better than what it is. The pity is that in that 
case neither you nor your readers along with you would 
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have been deprived of the enjoyment of a good thing* 
Moreover, you would have spared yourself the fault of 
thoughtlessness, as well as waste of time in dealing 
with most insignificant matters, as in the present form 
of the book, and also not been the cause of pain to 
your readers. 

Through an advertisement in the “ Tatt wakaumudi 
the Bengali organ of the Sadharan Krahino Somaj you 
have asked your readers to be so good as to write to you 
in case they notice any defect or mistake or if they 
think that any matter has been omitted. In the face 
of such an advertisement, where was the need for 
approaching you through newspapers instead of com- 
municating to you direct what I had to say ? In answer 
to this I have to mention that the various defects 
noticed in the reports read at the annual meeting of 
the S. B. S. from 1879 up till now and the consequent 
improvements of these defects felt necessary by the 
members, have always depended on the personal likes 
and dislikes of the authorities, and for the introduction 
of these methods and procedures yourseif t the late 
Mr. A. M. Bose and others like you are responsible. 
There are yet many obstacles on the way of breaking 
through this barrier of individual likes and dislikes 
and preparing a suitable ground for each and every one. 
When it was growing more and more difficult for 
many to break through this barrier and make themselves 
useful, many religious and hungry souls of independent 
spirit even of this Somaj had gradually to stay away. 
I do not think it safe to give a list of sucb persons. 
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I have only to point out that the constructive work 
of the first few years of the S. B. S. would not have 
been possible without your energy and self-sacrifice. 
Not all the efforts of Anandamoban, Sivachandra and 
Durgamohan could have built the S. B. S. At the root 
of every great undertaking it is essential that there 
be a divine influence like self-sacrifice. It was you 
who made that self-sacrifice for the sake of the 
establishment of the S. B. S. and that was what made 
the Somaj a possibility. But it was you, again, who 
in later days, unwilling to be burdened with the rules 
which you yourself had made, in spite of your being still 
within the few of the Somaj, established the Sadhan 
Ashram , so that you might work independently and 
exercise your authority with comparative freedom from 
control. And when did you do it ? When you saw 

that the authorities of the S. B. S. could not well 

keep you under control. In the earlier days of the 
Somaj as President and Secretary, you succeeded 
in doing Somaj work according to your ability but later 
on you could not do these things contentedly, you 
always felt distressed because of unpleasant incidents. 

The late Mr. A. M. Bose possessed the capacity for 
working in consultation with others. His life-long 

education and training had shaped him into a power 

in the spirit of the West. You and the late Keshub 
Chunder Sen, though far from one another in power 
and ability, are really of the same nature and mettle. 
You and he are both powerful men fond of authority. 
The spirit of the eminent men among the Hindus is to 
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be found in you both. That is why you too, in imitation 
of Keshub started the Sadhan Ashram with a view to 
forming a separate body. But from lack of the brilliant 
abilities of Keshub* your new hangers on could not get 
any opportunity for showing their strength before the 
public. The reason that has made you keep away from 
the S. B. S. though you are in it, has also made you 
and the S. B. S. lose strength. It is too late now to 
remedy this weakness* nor will it ever be done. Just 
as the Navavidhan Somaj became devitalised towards 
the end of Keshub' s life and after his passing away, so 
the S. R. $. also even during your life time has become 
similarly lifeless. Like delirious patients, both the 
Navavidhan and Sadharan Somajes are unable to 
diagnose their disease or to cure it This impotence 
has entered your very bones and it makes me think 
that were I to point out the irrelevant and unnecessary 
matters dealt with in your history in a private letter, 
you would not perhaps set them right. Had you any 
idea of setting them right you would have done so 
before ? 


II 

According to Hindu notions there is a thing called 
“ evil astral influence/* It has always been recognised 
by the Hindus that Asletha and Magha bring on 
disaster. Although a teacher, a preceptor and a spiri- 
tual guide, although you might have very great respect 
for Keshub and might revere him, yet your evil *’ 
influence is upon him. How is it that the disastrous evil 
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eye of the wicked star is working secretly ? Keshub 
has long been dead and no one would object to a reason- 
ed, just and conscientious discussion about him. 
Although now an event much to be regretted, you have 
on the whole discussed the Cooch Behar marriage affairs 
in a fair manner. Yet with a little care it is possible 
t to discover the fierce enmity concealed in your heart. 
But it is not necessary to take so much trouble to find 
out what feelings are within you. I shall first of all 
mention what has been universally condemned. You 
had even before this brought opprobrium upon yourself 
by giving an exaggerated description of an insignificant 
event of Keshub’s student days in the life of the late 
revered Ramtanu Lahiri. We have not yet been able 
to make out what induced you to attempt to give per- 
manence to a mistake or carelessness of Keahub’s earlier 
days in tbe life of Ramtanu Babu. In that biography 
you have, indeed, dealt of many people, introducing the 
subject matter by saying that you would say some- 
thing about them. In these about whom you have said 
something or other, did you not find any fault, small or 
great, like the one about the examination incident in the 
case of Kesbub ? Or, is it that while examining the 
times of so many people you could see only Keshub's 
fault ? * The fair moon itself has a stain on her " 

and this we find everywhere, but do you think that this 
anxiety on your part to vilify Keshub, while leaving 
aside tbe faults of others has been a deed consistent 
with your training, ideals, position and conscience ? 
You had set out to write the life of Ramtanu Babu, 
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where was the necessity for blackening the name of your 
preceptor and guide ? Could you explain this satisfac- 
torily to your readers ? There would indeed have been 
some excuse for it had you set out to write the life of 
Keshub but in that big volume you devoted just a few 
pages to Keshub, and after dealing with all that was 
best in his many activities, had you such plenty of 
space at your disposal and was the urgency so great that 
had this affair about the examination not been mentioned 
your conscience would have rebuked you ? If, with- 
out writing for an answer, I take it for granted that you 
were the master of your pen and ink and that you had 
satisfied yourself with proper arguments that you had 
the right of paint Keshub like that in another man's 
biography, then why did you keep silent over more 
serious things about others? Did not your conscience 
rebuke you there ? 

It strikes us as very strange that you broached a 
subject at a place where it was unnecessary ; but when 
you did do so, it was an imperative duty to treat all in 
the same way and that would have been a becoming 
thing in you. But you did not do so, and for this, you 
have been taken much to task, yet it is much to be 
regretted that such adverse criticism has failed to rouse 
your sense of duty. In this history, under reference, 
too, you have discussed that unpleasant and unnecessary 
subject and have attempted to answer the criticisms that 
had come out in reply to your earlier discussion. From 
this it is easy to understand that you take the examina- 
tion ball affair of Keshub's to be a thing of greater 
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seriousness than ordinary human carelessness and have 
got firm hold of it as an important event in the history 
of the Brahmo Somaj, like the ten years* settlement of 
Lord Cornwallis, You would not budge either. If, 
indeed, you refuse to let that incident go, it matters 
little, for we shall take it as a weakness on your part, 
but shall never consider it a fair or a proper thing to do 
and why not, l shall proceed to point out. You set 
out to write a history of the Brahmo Somaj, and there 
you describe the struggles of the revered Maharshi, it 
being on the whole excellently done. It is delightful 
reading and one feels inclined to praise highly the 
farsightedness and thoughtfulness of the writer. But 
why did you not feel it incumbent on you to place 
before your readers the spiritual struggles of Keshub ? 
What right had you to betray this inherent weakness of 
yours ? You have taken great pains to record the 
details of a boy of eighteen being takea to task and 
expelled for talking to another boy in the examination 
hall and also to defend your conduct in that connection ! 
But when on the day of religious initiation of that 
powerful man the family priest of the Sens came to give 
initiations to the members of the family according to the 
family custom, the grown up boys of the home went 
through the initiations ceremony. The day before the 
boys were assembled together and were told about it 
Keshub also was one of them. He was a young man 
of a very quiet nature. Very meekly he informed his 
guardians and the priest about his objections. Even 
before this he had begun to follow high ideals by 
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coming into contact with the Brahmo Somaj, when this 
initiation ceremony came. The guardians of the house 
wanted to make the young men of the family take up 
its religious practices when Keshub’s refusal to submit 
to this ceremony created a mighty commotion. Have 
you no knowledge of this ? Are you not aware that his 
guardians were bent on teaching him a good lesson 
that same night ? That day and on the morning of the 
next Narendranath and others were before the priest 
with their proper dress on them after their bath, but 
Keshub was nowhere to be seen. When seeing him 
seated quietly and alone in the outer parlour his guar- 
dian, with loud threats, was about to take him before 
the priest by sheer physical force, it was God Himself 
Who to save Keshub spoke through the family priest, 
who said, " no good comes out of such initiation by force. 

I am opposed to it. Let this turn go ; it will be all 
right if the boy is given initiation next year. Give 
him time." 

Ill 

Now, I put it to you : You wanted to write a history 
of the Brahmo Somaj and had you no knowledge of 
this event ? could you not perceive the greater fact that 
lay behind this great event concealed from the gaze of 
men ? strange, indeed ! Could you not see that behind 
this incident regarding Keshub's initiation there is 
evidence of an extraordinary greatness of that Maharshi 
whose noble virtues you have tried your best to discover. 
Then why this attempt at writing history ? Seeing 
preparations for the initiation going on at home, Keshub 
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went to Debeodranath’s house with a troubled mind 
and asked bis advice. Were you not aware of the 
advice that the Maharshi gave to Kesbub, or is it news 
to you ? You have not mentioned it and so let me go 
on. The Maharshi said, “ It is not safe either to offer 
or to take advice in a matter serious like this. In such 
thing every one should be free and should be guided by 
his own light (“conscience ”). How could you pass 
over Keshub’s strength of mind, his earnestness and the 
great moment of trial evident in an event like this ? 
But where did you betake yourself instead ? To the 
task of examining in minute detail a bit of Keshub*s 
carelessness, anxious to place it on record wherever and 
whenever you could find an opportunity for it ! It is 
not, indeed, very strange ? Will you not admit that 
conduct like this is unpardonable in those who are 
guides and preceptors of the people ? Does that noble 
spirit, that candour and pure zeal that made our hearts 
dance with joy, approve of this partiality stained with 
vilification ? Is this not your greatest weakness and 
that of your followers too ? Is it possible for religion 
to have any place against the inwards of this dangerous 
disease ? If you really make an attempt to rectify this 
wrong, only then shall I believe that the tears and sighs 
of your revered parents have not gone in vain ; else I 
shall take it that there is nothing too mean that men led 
by party spirit cannot do. 

Like yourself, many of us, indeed, came to the 
Brahmo Somaj seeking only religion and to bless our- 
selves with the purer social life born of that religion, 
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but, alas, I have to say it with the greatest regret that 
religion, after all, is a personal attainment. Nowhere 
and in no age did ever exist, nor can ever exist, an im- 
possible anomaly like what we call M a religious com- 
munity, 11 Religion can create parties, just as Navavi. 
dhan, Sadharan, etc., are separate parties, and the 
stronger the vested interests of such parties become, 
religion removes itself the more You are the head of 
the Sadharan Somaj and I am prepared to examine 
impartially the way in which you have given undue 
prominence to insignificant people so as to match your 
own importance, hut as this might mean doing much 
more evil than good to peopl* in general, I refrain from 
it now, hoping to let you know about all this should 
you find it necessary, for the present I should like to 
draw your attention to a few very dangerous items, 
hoping that you would set these things also right. 

Within a few days of Brahmananda Keshub’s depar- 
ture fiom this world, the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, the 
Faramahansa of Dakshineswar and the Prodhan 
Acharyya of the Brahmo Somaj came to see him. You 
have recorded the visits of these three, but either on 
the day that Keshub died or on the evening before that 
when the important members of the Sadharan Brahmo 
Somaj also wert to see him, you were one of the party 
and I too was with you Do you not remember how 
charming were his manners towards you even in i$he 
midst of the terrible agonies of his fell disease, and how 
he attempted again and again to speak to you ? At the 
time of bidding farewell for the last time, do you not 
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remember his expressions of love and affection towards 
you, his heart felt solicitude for union and the silent 
tears that all present there shed at bis inability to 
express himself owing to the excruciating pain of the 
disease ? If that heart-rending scene of his singling 
you out of about a dozen of visitors and making an 
effort of speaking to you by seating you by bis side be 
not engraved upon your memory for ever, then what 
have I to say ? I can only point out that the mistake 
of a certain worker of the Bharat Ashram and the con- 
sequent departure from the Ashram of the late Mr, 
Hara Nath Bose with his family could become material 
for history, but the last sight of this devotee and man of 
faith and his sweet and charming manner and the tears 
shed on that occasion could not be included in your 
history ! This is what I have to say. Moreover, 
although finding fault with the Bharat Ashram is a 
thing dear to the way you have characterised the late 
Mr. Haranath Bose unawares, has been, perhaps, that of 
a bird fonting its own nest ! Had you any right to 
traduce the memory of a dead man before the public, so 
that while going to find fault with the management of 
the Ashram you should enter into such minor personal 
details, as Mr. Haranath Bose being rather lax in money 
matters ? 19 this too material for history ? Is this 

improper and unnecessary discussion pleasant for his 
son 3 and daughters who are living yet ? The disem- 
bodied spirit of Mr. Bose will surely cry out a£ this, 
M Lotd, save me from such friends 1 '* Such minor, 
personal matters have found place in your history, that 
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if your and our personal things ere gone into at this 
rate, even you would say with sorrow, “ Lord, where 
to stop ! ” If the events of this long period from the 
birth of the Sadharan Brahmo Somaj uptii now were 
judged and criticised by the same standard as that of 
the insignificant happenings in the Bnarat Asram, it 
would be difficult for us to maintain our prestige in an 
educated and enlightened community. If you permit, I 
am prepared to take it up, and if it be expected to do any 
good to Brahmos in general, it should certainly be done. 

Respectfully, 
Chandi Charan Banerji. 

— Navavidhan, June 16 t 22 t 29 , 7933 . 


Extract from the speech of Babu Narendra Nath 
Sen , Chairman, Reception Conimittee % All-India Social 
Conference , Calcutta , 1906. 

I feel a peculiar pleasure to welcome you to this 
conference, because it meets in a province which is 
known as the home of social reform, having been the 
birthplace of such distinguished social reformers as 
Rajah Rammohun Roy, Pundit Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar and of Babu Kesbub Chuoder Sen. It was 
irom here that the tide of social refoim surged into other 
parts of India, nearly a century ago, when the first of 
the greet triumvirate, 1 have mentioned, led bis crusade 
against the revolving practice of Sa/t. The next great 
victory of social reforms was achieved, just twenty* 
seven years later, by the passing of the Hindu Widows* 
Remarriage Act, chiefly through the untiring exertions 
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of Pundit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar. The extension 
off female education, the discouragement of early 
marriage, the emancipation of the Hindu widow the 
advocacy of temperance* and other beneficent works 
filled the life of Keshub Chunder Sen, along with the 
religious movemjnt of the Brahmo Samaj.* 

From Navavidhan t Calcutta , January 14 t 1926 . 

I KfcSHUB THE MAN 

(By G. C. Banerji) 

Keshub had a very amiable and attractive feature. 
While a boy reading in the school, I used to 
come to the Mandir occasionally. As he sat on the 
pulpit it seemed to me that a halo surrounded his face 
I knew little about the Brahmo Somaj thou, but I 
felt that when Keshub spoke a sweetness filled the 
whole Mandir and I was in a higher atmosphere. It 
was impossible for one to leave the Mandir before he 
stopped* On a Bhadrotsav occasion I went to the 
Mandir at about 8 in the morning. Keshub was con- 
ducting Divine Service. There Were some most inspiring 
hymns and sankirtans . I went on listening and could 
not leave before 2 p. m. I did not till then feel that I 
was without food all the time, 

Sometime afterwards a friend took me to the Lily 
Cottage, and I commenced attending the Sunday School 
there. At 1 p. m. Keshub used to appear clad in a loin 
cloth with a gamcha in his hand and a lota filled with 

* Read “CTOHOT 'Q TO by Jogendra Nath 

Gupta, 
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water. He would talk to us and teach us all that was 
good. His sweet temper and kindly advice attracted 
all svho came in contact with him. His words went 
deep into the heart and raised one to a higher and 
purer atmosphere. The Sunday School did us immense 
good. 

His Town Hall and Beadon Square addresses were 
simply music. It is not possible to describe them 
adequately. I have not heard any other speeches like 
those, I think myself very fortunate that I had the 
opportunity to hear them. So anxious were people to 
hear him that all seats were filled up by European 
ladies and gentlemen as well as Indians two hours 
before the appointed time. When Keshub rose to speak 
all sound was immediately hushed. His words were 
audible at the farthest corners. Every one left the place 
with a deep and lasting impression. His influence was 
not confined to the Brahmo Somaj but reached all 
parts of the country. 

He was a child with children, a philosopher among 
philosophers. It was astonishing how a comparatively 
youngman like him could utter such deep and inspiring 
words. Surely he was an inspired man. Though he was 
undoubtedly a very great preceptor, he was dead against 
(claim to infallibility as a preceptor). I have 
little doubt that be would have disliked the idea of 
keeping a pulpit vacant in a public Church after the 
death of a Minister. It was a pleasure to be in> his 
company* He used to infuse a good spirit in a nice 
way. Keshub's baud was in every good thing. Be 
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was a champion of purity ; he worked for temperance* 
moral training, education and emancipation of women, 
popular education, social reform, innocent amusement. 

Though so amiable, he was not a weak man. Where 
principle was concerned, he was as firm as could be ; 
no one could move him from his convictions. 

He was a very loving man ; he was the only man 
1 have seen who could really love his enemies. Being 
so cruelly and unjustly treated by bis opponents, he 
never used any harsh words about them ; and so loving 
was bis nature, that when any one came prepared to 
insult him, he could not gather courage to open his lips 
in bis presence. 

A few days before Keshub’s departure from this 
world, Pandit Shivanath Shastri and his party went 
to see him. The doctors in attendance had given strict 
orders not to allow any visitor. Ir somehow reached his 
ears that Shivanath had come. Keshub at once sent 
for him and his party. I was present there. When 
Pandit Shivanath reached near the bed on which Keshub 
was lying, the latter at once spread his arms and 
fastened Shivanath in a tight embrace, and in great 
emotion said (come Shivanath); and tears 

began to flow from his eyes. 

The first funeral I ever attended was that of Keshub. 
That was the first spontaneous gathering of men of all 
creeds and colours — European and Indian— to do honour 
to a great man at the last rites The scene at Beadoo 
Square and at Nimtala Ghat was beyond description. 
The entrance to the Ghat was packed to the utmost . 
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A number of Hindu ladies being unable to reach the 
place where the body was kept, went down to the 
Ganges bed and wading in mud reached the place with 
difficulty, crying 4 let us see the (saint). This 

shows how dearly he was loved even outside the 
Rrahm© Somaj. 


II. Brahmananda Sri Keshub Chandra 

To adequately speak of Keshub and form a true 
and correct estimate of his life, mission and character 
is almost an impossible task. It is easier for us to cross 
the Alpine mountains or fathom the depth of the Atlantic 
than to measure the length and breadth, height and 
depth of the sublime life of that illustrious son of Bengal 
Keshub Chunder Sen. His life was a wonder of wonders 
— more wonderful than the so-called seven wonders of 
the world. We don't indulge in hyperboles but speak 
only truth when we pronounce this our humble opinion 
of him. What is true of the prophets of the older 
dispensations, is more focibly true in case of the chief 
Apostle of the New Dispensation. While the prophets 
of the other dispensations represented one or two special 
aspects of the Divine character or one or two previous 
dispensations Keshub Chunder represented many sides 
of Divine Character and almost all the previous dis- 
pensations of the world. It took more than four thousand 
years to understand Sri Krishna and more than two 
thousand years to understand Jesus and Satya Singha 
and volumes have been written about their life and 
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mission, yet their lives are to many deep and inexplicable 
mysteries and unexplored regions. Oh ? How many 
commentaries of the Gita and the New Testament have 
been written yet more are still forthcoming almost every 
year. The truth is, the life and teachings of the pro- 
phets of the dispensations have their beginning but no 
end. They are both simple and complex, partly revealed 
and partly unrevealed ; to the unbelieving critics, the 
prophets are so many enigmas, subjects of historical 
comments and antiquarian researches but to the faithful, 
they are heavenly mannas and hidden treasures which 
eternally feed the soul and enrich the mind, sweeten 
the heart and prepare us for journey heavenward. Such 
indeed is the life of Iveshub Chunder Sen and the more 
I ponder over it, love and meditate on it, I am 
unconsciously lifted up and I feel I am nearer my God 
and my whole life is sweetened by the ambrosial 
odours of heaven. I have studied Keshub's works almost 
all throughout my life, his sermons 
were my food and drink, guide and solace in my earlier 
days and his prayers are now my daily companions in 
my devotions. He is my heaven appointed Acharjya 
and I find joy immeasurable when through the infinite 
mercy of God, I am united with him in spirit. He has 
ever and anon distinctly forbidden us to approach him 
except through God as our infallible guide and medium . 
He compared himself to a fish swimming and playing 
in the water of the Divine presence and asked us never 
to take him out of that water but accept him as he is 
in God, Whenever I see my God and am absorbed 
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in his sweet and all-encompassing presence, I feel 
united with my beloved minister Keshub Chunder. 
Whenever I love my God as my Father and Mother 
and men and women as my brothers and sisters. I 
am enlivened by the touch of Keshub’s spirit. When- 
ever I sing the name of God with Bhakti and do His 
will and am united with all the prophets and saves 
of the world in spirit and truth, I become at one with 
Keshub whenever I have true faith, purity and love, 
Keshub dances and rejoices in me. There is absolutely 
no way to Keshub except through God. The more 
we become God-intoxicated and God-inspired, the more 
we are enabled to know Keshub and be united with him. 

Such indeed and more is our beloved minister 
Keshub Chandra Sen. Whosoever seeks to know him 
and the dispensation he represents, let him first seek 
and find God and be united with Him in faith, purity 
and love, then and then oniy he will be able to know 
Keshub and the New Dispensation which God in His 
infinite mercy revealed unto Keshub for the salvation of 
the world. May God bless us and enable us to be united 
with Keshub Chunder through God. Amen. 

Hope Cottage, Tangail, Sasi BHUSAN TalukdaR. 
Bidhan Naimisharanya, 

23 - 12 - 25 . 


111. Keshub’s Position in the Pbahmo Somai 
[By Nibaran Chandra MookeRJi] 

The lack of a proper appreciation of the position of 
Keshab Chandra Sen is causing raucb mischief. Some 
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look upon him as a veritable prophet and allot to him a 
rank equal to Christ or Buddha. There are others in 
the Brahmo Somaj in whose estimation he was of no 
great consequence. Both these views are doing much 
harm. A proper appreciation of his life and position — of 
the importance of his work and teachings— »will help the 
Brahmo Somaj to obtain the importance it deserves. 
By failing in such an appreciation friends and enemies 
of Keshub are equally lowering the Brahmo Somaj in 
public estimation. Some of the New Dispensation 
people by attempting to raise Kesoub too high have 
created an atmosphere from which men turn away with 
disgust ; and those who disown his services altogether to 
the country are equally disliked for want of a sound 
judgment, and perhaps for cherishing secret feelings of 
improper hostility towards him. It is very necessary 
that proper notions should be entertained about Ke3bub's 
position. He has himself declared it in unmistakable 
terms. Has he not said that he was “tremendously 
real ** ? We have no reason to ignore his own words, 
his own perception of his own powers. An attention to 
them will rectify our error — will do justice to him and to 
the whole Brahmo Samaj. 

There are on the one hand, extreme New Dispensa* 
tionists who are either members of bis own family, led 
away by family feelings to cherish an undue regard for 
him, and his class friends who have a partiality for him 
which though not right is yet pardonable. There are on 
the other hand a class of mostly young people of the 
Sadharan Brahmo Somaj who never had occasion to 
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come in contact with Keshub and who never have taken 
any pains to read his life and the record of his teachings ; 
and who through prejudice have been fed with mis* 
conceptions about his sayings and doings. It is a good 
sign of the times that casting off prejudice many elderly 
members of the Sadharan Brahmo Somaj are now 
studying his teachings and the work he has done. 

Shortly after the promulgation of the New Dispensa- 
tion, about the year 1881 or 1882, Raja Shib Chandra 
Banerjee of Bhagalpur saw Keshub Chunder at Calcutta, 
at bis Lily Cottage. Before this the Raja had no per- 
sonal communication with him. At the interview 
naturally the conversation turned upon great men ; and 
Keshub Chunder expressed the opinion that the eminent 
men of the world no longer seemed to be such gigantic 
persons as they used to be in times past ; no longer 
such towering poets as Shakespeare or Milton or such 
towering individuals as Jesus or Buddha or Chaitanya 
or the like do now appear. It seems as if their age has 
gone by, and now men of inferior stamp come for the 
good of the world. It seems Keshub felt this from hi9 
own case. He found himself to be much lower than 
the previous great men of the world but still much 
above the ordinary types of men. In his anniversary 
lectures, he always maintained this view ; and he has 
consistently throughout his life expressed it and acted 
upon it. In one of his lectures he shrank from calling 
himself a prophet ; he said he was far below a prophet ; 
he was only a singular man ; he had sins and vices, and 
could not dare to stand in the same category with the 
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holy prophets. This view he always maintained. In 
estimating his character and position we must always 
keep this in mind. 

In his “ Jivanveda '* in one of the last Chapters does 
he not allude to it specifically ? Does he not say it was 
an incorrect view, an untruth — to class him with pro- 
phets? Tremendously real as he was he would not have 
said all this, if he did not feel it — find it — to be the truth. 
He felt he was a sinner and in comparison with him the 
prophets were as if without sins : and this, bold and 
truthful as be was, he gave out without any reservation. 
If we forget this we do an injustice to him. 

On the other hand, if we overlook his peculiarity — 
his actual greatness — we do him wrong. Where can 
we find such exalted saying as in his writings ! In that 
period of unbelief and faithlessness who could have 
called youngmen to such stern faith in God and Pro* 
vidence as he did ? Indeed he was a seer — a Rishi — 
who did see God, not in imagination but actually as he 
can be seen — as the unseen can be seen and felt. He 
has repeatedly said this in his teachings ; and this too 
without any reservation. He was veritably a singular 
man — not an ordinary individual — c tiled by Providence 
in His wisdom to bring back His children to Him, to 
the path of faith and purity. In the days of Keshub, 
were not the schools and colleges generally filled with 
good boys* — boys who were good in studies as well as 
in moral conduct ? Whose influence was it that saved 
them from the path of scepticism and bad life ? Was 
he not working at the bottom of this ? One has 
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carefully to study bis teachings, bis lectures, his sermons, 
to be convinced of this. What an earnest life he had 
-—a life devoted entirely to the cause of piety and 
religion and God. In the Sunday School that he con- 
ducted at the Adi Brahmo Somaj bouse in 1860-1852, 
the period of laying the foundation of his work, how the 
young people and old men, in numbers too, gathered 
with enthusiasm and stayed patiently even in hot sum- 
mer days with the burning sun over their heads, up to 
twelve o'clock in the noon, to hear his stirring lecture 
and teaching ! All these records have to be studied and 
then only can one understand what influence Keshub 
exercised and what enthusiasm he created. All this was 
no small matter ; and youngmen now-a days cannot an 1 
should not ignore it. 

Culture implies very largely the possession of a 
capacity to recognise the worth of character. The 
Architect of the world has it in infinite perfection. 
Society is constructed on the principle of appreciation 
of character. Herein we have all shades of character 
within our observation. Willingly, or unwillingly, being 
in society, we are always placed in the midst of human 
characters, we have always to deal with them. In fact 
they form the school in which we are trained up. The 
gradations in society, the ranks into which society is 
divided are meaningless without this appreciation. This 
kind of gradation does not exist among the lower 
animals ; they need it not. Among men undoubtedly it 
is of very great help in the formation of moral and 
religious culture Different men, as in other things so 
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here, have this capacity in different degrees. It appears 
Keshuh Chandra had it in a highly developed form and 
this helped him to appreciate the worth of the characters 
of the great men of the world and to proclaim the New 
Dispensation. He was ever ready to take lessons from 
all. He has himself said that no one could come to him 
without his deriving some lesson from bis character. 
We must not ignore this view. We must accord him 
the peculiar position he claims for himself, and which 
his life and teachings justify He was indeed an 
extraordinary man — a teacher of humanity, — whose life 
draws us heavenward. The Brahmo Somaj ought to 
recognize him duly. 

IV. The Great Lesson of Bkahmananda 
[By Sj. Lalit Mohan Das ] 

Life — one’s own life — is the greatest of all tha 
Vedas — the highest of ail the scriptures of the world,” 
says Brahmananda Keshub Chandra in his spiritual 
autobiography — the Jeevan-Veda. To study one’s own 
life, its ups and downs, its joys and sorrows, its trials 
and temptations, its successes and failures, in a prayer- 
ful spirit, gives one a trus insight into the inner meanings 
of spirituality. Keshub was a saintly man, a seer of 
deep spiritual wisdom, a Yogi not of the type that 
renounces the world and becomes indifferent to the 
sorrows and sufferings of humanity but one who realises 
his highest self, the Divine in him, in the manifold 
activities of this life. His was a life of many-sided 
activities* He was in the world but not of the world. 
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He was intoxicated with the love of God, lived in his 
constant companionship, drew inspiration from Him 
in all the concerns of life. The lessons he taught by 
his life, deeds and speeches, are briefly embodied in that 
beautiful book — the Jeevan-Veda. His highest teaching 
consists in appealing to man to study pra\erfully his 
own life and to realise directly the dealings of Divine 
love in the heart of men — His Lila. We may find the 
manifestation of God in the wonderful phenomena of 
nature. We may appreciate His love in the saints, in 
their struggles and victories. But all the knowledge of 
spiritual life we derive from these is indirect. The 
only direct knowledge of the secret working of Divine 
love that we can acquire, is derived when we look within 
and study prayerfully the events of our own life. Puny 
and insignificant as we are, yielding to temptations every 
moment of life, God dwells in every one of us. No 
event of our life, not a single drop of tear, not a sigh, 
is without significance. That saintly woman, Madame 
Guyon, in the early years of her devotion and struggles 
was once seized with despondency, and despaired of 
Divine companionship. Through God’s grace at this 
critical moment of her life she met a Franciscan Monk 
and sought his advice He patiently heard her case, 
pondered a while and said, “ Your efforts have been 
unsuccessful, rnadame, because you have sought without 
what you can only find within. Accustom yourself 
to seek God in your heart and you will not fail to find 
Him.” M Having said these words,” says Madame 
Guyon herself, “the Franciscan left me. They were 
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to me like the stroke of a dart which pierced my heart 
asunder. I felt at this instant deeply wounded with the 
love of God, a wound so delightful that I desired that it 
never might be healed. These words brought into rav 
heart what I had been seeking so many years. I told 
this good man that I did not know what he bad done 
to me; that my heart was quite changed: that God 
was there : for from that moment he had given me 
an experience of His presence in my soul as not 
merely an object intellectually perceived, but as a 
thing really possessed after the sweetest manner. 
'‘Study then your own life in a spirit of prayer, with 
your eyes turned towards Heaven ; you will find therein 
the direct dealings of God with you. His love and 
mercy manifested in your struggles, in your sorrows 
and sufferings, in your joys and happiness. Sorrows 
and sufferings, disgrace and humiliation are not in 
vain. It is through them that we find God, our 
beloved one, nearest to our heart. He gives us wounds 
and He Himself heals them. We have read of the 
parable of the “ prodigal son/' the story of the “ lost 
sheep”. We are inspired by the Divine love manifested 
therein. But when we study the incidents of our own 
life in a prayerful spirit, we find those very truths, the 
manifestations of Divine love realised in our own life, 
and we perceive that “ we live, move and have our 
being in him.” “ Know thyself ” was the trumpet call 
of the Greek sage, Socrates, to mankind, f^f% — 

Know thy own self — was the call of the Rishis of this 
ancient land, " Study the scripture of your own life,”— 
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is the call of the modern saint, Keshub. Keshub 
realised the inner meaning of life’s history, the manifest- 
ations of Divine love through it, — His Leela in 
individual life. He remained awaiting His inspiration — 
His adesh in every concern of life and guided bis own 
life according to the command of God. He also asked 
the seekers of God to study the workings of God’s 
mercy in their life, to wait for a call from Him, and 
to regulate life accordingly. God reveals Himself in 
the heart of man, He shows His love for man in the 
events of life. We are to direct our eyes within and 
see the manifestations of Divine love in our own 
life — this was the greatest lesson taught by Hrahmananda 
Keshub Chandra. May we his humble followers 
realise this truth and surrender ourselves to the love 
of God. 

V. A Pkopiikt of Hopk 
O n the 8th of January, 1884, Keshub Chunder Sen 
left his mortal frame. A new generation has since 
arisen for whom he has almost passed into history. 
Yet, after the lapse of nearly half a century our people, 
irrespective of their creeds, are anxious to pay their 
homage to him. They feel his presence in their midst 
and derive hope and strength from his life and work. 
Instead of widening the gulf that separates the present 
generation from Keshub, the years have only brought 
them together. He seems to have risen from his ashes 
to inspire his people with new hope, and to instil into 
their minds the faith and love that was in him, to 
mine their path and guide their conduct. Where is 
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the secret of this power ? Was it because he was a 
great social and religious reformer and a great orator 
who spoke with prophetic zeal and authority ? Keshub 
Chunder was all that and something more. He was a 
representative man — one of those whom, the Geeta 
tells us, God sends unto this world whenever men 
forget their mission in life ; abuses, intolerance and 
insincerity reign supreme ; and religion becomes an 
object of derision. He came with a message from 
on high, sought to purge religion and society of their 
abuses, and preached love, liberty, and brotherhood. 
Keshub himself said that “ if humanity, faith and holiness 
are combined, they concentrate the whole spirit of the 
sermon on the Mount.** And here lies the secret of the 
dynamic current with which the words of prophets are 
winged. It was because Keshub Chunder Sen believed 
that he came with a message, fearlessly preached God 
and Eternity, and personified in himself the high ideals 
of purity and love, that his memory is embalmed as a 
precious legacy by millions of his admiring country- 
men. 

To appreciate Keshub Chunder Sen and his work 
one must have an insight into the doctrines of the 
New Dispensation— founded by him— which is essentially 
a religion of harmony and synthesis. One God, one 
Church, one Scripture — that was his ideal. But this 
ideal was not to be realised by iconoclastic methods 
but through forbearance and a spirit of synthesis 
which, while emphasising differences, does not over- 
look the fundamental unity of the spiritual experiences 
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of mankind. Kesbub saw that Truth is not the 
monopoly of any sect or creed. The spirit of Christ 
and Christianity as much appealed to his catholic 
mind as did Hindu idolatry which he described as 
'* nothing but the worship of a Divine attribute 
materialised." If the material shape is given up, he 
said, “ what remains is a beautiful allegory or picture 
of Heaven's dispensation/’ His love and reverence 
for Christ and Christianity were equally inspired by 
a true conception of their spirit . l * The true spirit 
of Christianity shall be accepted by India. There are 
thousands amongst my countrymen who deny that, but 
I for one so long as I shall live, shall continue to say 
that the real spirit of Christ India will one day 
receive," so spoke Keshub Chunder Sen. His words have 
proved true. India has imbibed the spirit of Christ, 
and is anxious to see his precepts of Fatherhood of God 
and Brotherhood of Man translated into affairs of men 
and nations. 

Keshub Chunder Sen loved his countrymen with an 
apostolic fervour. He was a prophet of nationalism and 
preached it at a time when the influx of Western 
civilization was exercising a disintegrating influence on 
our national life and ideals. “ Truth is not European,” 
he declared before a European audience at a meeting of 
the Swedenborg Society in London, l< and it would be 
a mistake to force European institutions upon the 
Hindus, who would resist any attempt to denationalize 
them/' But his nationalism was not a thing apart from 
religion ; it was a part of his theology, a fulfilment of 
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his ideal of the perfect man. He loved his country and 
countrymen because he loved God. As a prophet of 
synthesis, of harmony, he could easily discern the best 
traits in European civilisation and culture and was 
supremely anxious to weave them into the older civiliza- 
tion of his own country. But he was proud of his own 
nationality and of his oriental birth. It was in Asia, 
he never forgot, that Buddha, Moses, Jesus, Mohammed, 
Cbaitanya and Ramkrishna saw the light, received the 
divine message and revealed those sublime truths which 
have brought solace and comfort to suffering humanity. 
** When I say, I have seen my God, 1 have heard mv 
God, I say as an Asiatics boast that he has seen the 
invisible Spirit, it brings him no credit whatever. 
But not to see his God is to him shame , humiliation 
and death.” 4< If you wish to regenerate India, make 
religion the basis of all vour reform movement.” Such 
was the basis of Keshub's patriotism. Attempts at 
social or political reconstruction without religion he 
regarded as ** white-washing the edifice while the founda- 
tions are so weak and cannot bear the super-structure.” 
That was Kesbub’s message to his contemporaries and 
will bear repetition to day. 

— Editorial, M Forward,” January 8, 1926. 

Brahmananda Kesiiub Chunder Sen 

Fifty first Ascension : Anniversary Meeting 

At the Albert Hall, Calcutta, on Tuesday, the 8tb 
January, 1935# at 6 p.m. President, the Hon*ble Rasa 
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Sir Manmatha Nath Ray Chowdhury , Kt, of Santosh, 
said 

Ladies and gentlemen, 

To me it is a great privilege to be called upon to 
fill the Chair of the meeting. The occasion which has 
brought us here together, this evening, is hallowed by 
the sacred memory of a superman, whom India delights 
to honour and even worship, as a seer and a prophet, 
although he fell asleep in God long long ago. 

In the cycle of time, I mean in the natural process of 
evolution men come and go. Life and death are mysteri- 
ously interwoven, the one is inseparable from the other, 
the creative forces, — such are the inscrutable ways of 
Providence, are intermingled with the super-human 
energy that destroys and annihilates under the natural 
laws. That is why emotional Byron cried out in grief 
and despair, '* what shadows we are and what shadows 
we pursue M l Yet at times, exceptional though they are, 
men and women are born who defy death in their bid 
for the eternal life. No doubt they shuffle off their 
mortal coil ; for, the flesh which has been rightly 
described as a muddy vesture of decay is ephemeral and 
can only be a temporary abode of the soul. But in 
respect of their lives it is merely a change or a pheno- 
mena of the material world. Denth in such cases fails 
to write on their real identities the melancholy words. 
hie jac$t, 

“ The great Keshub Cbunder Sen was one of those 
who are born to live through eternity, knowing no 
decay or end. Truth is eternal and he lived in truth. 
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Faith is perpetual and he lived in faith. Love is 
indestructible and he lived in love. Truth, faith and 
love combined to eternalise his holy existence. If my 
analysis is correct or comprehensible, the question inevi- 
tably arises whether in our present-day attempts to 
direct our will and energy through new channels, which 
the new environment of our life has opened before our 
eyes, to achieve those new results which loom large on 
the intensified vision of new India, we could accept him, 
although no more in the laud of living, as one of our 
trusted preceptors, guides or leaders. I would seriously 
ask you to consider, whether or not, it is essential for us 
to look back to the glorious past with a view to face 
with courage and wisdom the difficulties with which we 
are now confronted in our grim struggle to reach the 
Promised Land. To my mind it will be nothing short 
of calamity if the present generation think that our great 
leaders of the past are dead and gone and can no longer 
lead us from within the melancholy vault of death 
covered by cypress gloom. The solidarity of our people 
was the essence of the religion for which Keshub 
Chunder lived and died. It was the very dream of his 
life — he was verily an apostle of unity and harmony. He 
strove hard to make our conglomerated masses a homo- 
geneous whole. His exuberant love for truth, justice 
and equity enabled him to leave behind his earthly 
career examples which we should do well to follow, I 
can hardly imagine of a man, still living with as, how- 
ever great and mighty he may be, who cannot with 
advantage pause for a moment in the run ofiife to 
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ponder over the excellent precepts and parables of 
Brahtnananda Keshub Chunder Sen and draw inspira- 
tion from his glorious deeds and achievements. If India 
is ever to be great and if our people are ever to march 
abreast with the progressive nations of the world our 
people must maintain as much real contact with our 
mighty dead as with those who are considered in the 
material sense as living forces. I firmly believe that the 
problem of religion, to the holy spirit of Keshub Chunder 
Sen, was the problem of our national existence. He 
felt, as no other man had felt before, that faith and truth 
constitute the panacea for all the ills from which our 
self-forgotten nation has been suffering so long. His 
temple of worship was a nursery of honour and principle. 
He considered integrity of character and social sympathy 
to be indispensable if his people were to become great, 
and the mission of his life was to strive and strive hard 
to provide the strongest possible foundation for national 
character. He was not an ascetic in the ordinary sense 
of the word and in reality he was a man of broadest 
social imagination. In all spheres of action* as you all 
know, the paths leading to reforms are thorny and beset 
with difficulties of bewildering number and variety. 
Keshub Chunder was born at a time when our society 
refused to be reformed. But he possessed an unconquer- 
able will and courage. When his practical mind with 
supernatural passion for action received an unfolding for 
a mighty purpose he never faltered or turned back from 
bis determination — he made our society agree to be 
reborn into new ideas. He thus paved the way to 
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moral and intellectual development of our people. He 
opened before their mind’s eyes the vista of a new life 
full of promises. I am a Hindu bred and brought up, 
but I have said what I have said with a clear conscience, 
Greatness is much too great to be encompassed within 
communal or religious limits. Sectarianism has no place 
in hero-worship as described by Carlyle in bis inimitable 
style. The results which emanate from real greatness 
are the common heritage of humanity and constitute 
those bonds which bind together the different peoples of 
the world as members of a great family, commonly 
known as human race. Any way, like Emerson we 
must learn to look for the permanent in the mutable and 
fleeting and that though abyss open under abyss and 
opinion displace opinion all are at last content in the 
eternal cause. The sweetness and geniality of Keshub 
Chunder’s nature, the purity of his character, the saintli* 
ness of his soul, his life-inspiring words, his super- 
natural eloquence and his wonderful spiritual achieve- 
ments, I have no manner of doubt, shall continue to 
cheer us, comfort us, as we go on fighting the battles of 
life. His life which inaugurated a new era in the 
spiritual and intellectual history of India is a guarantee 
that Providence has yet a great destiny in store for our 
motherland. It stands to reason that the country which 
produced such an epoch making man may well look 
forward hopefully to the future. 

Mr. A. Iqbal said that the age of Keshub repre* 
sented a transitional period which was the precursor 
of a mighty revolution In an equally transitional period 
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that they lived the speaker was sure that although 
Keshub Chunder was not living, his spirit was still alive 
and working in their midst. He was one of the 
great leaders in the history of mankind and the young 
men of to-day would realise and appreciate his ennobling 
teachings better than they did. 

Speaking as an English Unitarian Miss Margaret 
Barr said that when Keshub went to England it was the 
Unitarians who accorded him welcome, it was in the 
Unitarian Churches that he addressed most of his meet* 
ings in England. The Unitarians had always been great 
friends of Keshub Chunder. Miss Barr said that 
Keshub preached a true religion, a religion, which he 
said, must be emotional as well as practical and devo- 
tional. The speaker outlined the sermon of Keshub 
Chunder Sen which, she said, demonstrated the unity of 
faith between the religion of India and that of the 
Unitarians. 

The speaker concluded by saying that the finest 
and the mo9t worthy memorial of Keshub Chunder Sen 
would be to play the instrument of religion as he 
played. 

Sj. Hemendra Prasad Ghose said that there could be 
no greater truth to the self-forgetfulness of the nation, 
referred to by the President than that the anniversary 
meeting was organised by the Brahma Somaj and not 
by all sections of the people. People might think that 
Keshub Chuader’s contribution to their national^ growth 
was confined in the realm of religion. But, considering 
the age in which he was born, he might rightly be 
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called the prophet of that age, It was not a fact that 
the Hindu Society of his age or at any other age refused 
to be reformed. On the other hand, it required the 
lead of an able reformer like Keshub Chuader to take 
up the work of social reconstruction. Very few people 
fully realised that Keshub Chunder was really one of the 
makers of Mew India. 

In the field of politics Keshub Chunder stood for a 
synthesis between the ideals of the East and the West. 
Although a nationalist to the very marrow of his bones, 
he did never surrender his individuality as a Bengalee. 

Indian journalism owe i a deep debt of gratitude to 
him. “ Indian Mirror ** was practically his handiwork. 
Through journalism he wanted to serve both the classes 
and the masses. It was why he started “ Sulabh 
Samachar‘% a cheap Bengali periodical for the educa- 
tion of the masses. He also raised his voice of protest 
against the excise policy of the Government. 

At a time when there was no public lecture-ball in 
Calcutta except that of the Hindu College and Medical 
College, he founded the Albert Hall and thus created a 
platform for free expression of individual opinion. In 
short, Keshub first laid the foundation upon which other 
religious and political leaders of Bengal worked. 

Prof. S. C. Mahalnobis read an interesting paper on 
Keshub's Life and Teachings. Miss Sanity Gupta also 
addressed the meeting. 

After several other speakers had addressed the 
gathering the meeting terminated,— A. B. PatRUU. 

~-Navavidhan t January 10 % 1935 , 
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GIFTS OF ACHARYA KESHUB CHUNDER 

By Satish Chandra Chakrabarty, M A. 

(of the Sadharan Brahmo Somaj) 

( Translated by Premen Ray) 

[Being substance of a Bengali lecture delivered at the memorial 
meeting held on the 8th January 1986 at the Sadharan Brahmo 
Somaj Mandir. Rev. Mr. Chakravarty is a missionary of the 
Sadharan Brahmo Somaj and the minister-in-charge of Bhowani- 
pore Brahmo Sammilarr Somaj, Calcutta, and as such his extem- 
pore words, carry special significance and weight. — Bd. N ] 

The class of super-men to which Keshub Chunder 
belongs — their achievements and position in history are 
generally the subject of deliberation in memorial 
meetings such as this. I was not expected to speak 
anything tonight t and therefore I did not come here 
prepared for it. At the behest of the President, I bad 
to stand up to speak a few words. After making a 
short mention of three things I will proceed to lay 
before you in what 1 am personally indebted to Keshub 
Chunder in my religious life. 

Firstly, Keshub Chunder by teaching to set a high 
premium on conduct supported by conscience has 
ushered in a New Age in all regenerative endeavours 
behind the history of the Indian nation and religion. 
It was a time*honoured prevalent belief that the main 
traits of character of the people of India were liberality, 
humility and meekness. Now to the character of that 
meek-natured Indian people has been added,— -for the 
sake of preservation of ideal, Heroism,— for benevo- 
lent deeds. Sacrifice,— for stemming what is unreal* 
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unjust, unholy* Indomitable Determination. Such an 
outlook has found its expression, in the character and 
religion of India as a nation, and it did find its start by 
the teaching of Keshub Chunder. 

Secondly, it was Keshub Chunder who taught us to 
incorporate in our individual spiritual culture the 
cultures of all great Founders of Religions of all climes 
and ages. For food and drink of his body man does 
not discriminate whether they are indigenous or foreign; 
but for food or drink of his soul man before did make 
distinction between foreign and indigenous* Corn grown 
in one country can go to build healthy bodies of the 
people of another country ; but man used to think 
before how with foreign religious sentiments he could 
maintain the health of his soul. Keshub Chunder 
taught us there is none alien to religious experiences. 
His teaching was not only this t that truth has to be 
collected from all quarters . He has said that unless 
and until we cultivate the religious experiences of the 
ideals of the saints and sages of all countries as a part 
and parcel of our own religious Sa ihan or culture and 
assimilate the same and convert them into very blood 
and sap of our soul t our religious culture does not 
attain perfection . 

Thirdly* it is discernible in the history of our Bengal 
that owing to Keshub Chunder, the Province of Bengal 
has earned honour at the hands of other Provinces and 
has gradually become fastened in bonds of fellowship 
with them. He held up Bengal as a sister to other 
provinces of India and other nations of the world. As 
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a result of this kinship formed between Bengal and 
other provinces , in subsequent yetrs the Indian 
National Congress found its birth ; and Keshab Chun - 
der is the first inaugurator of the kinship . 

Now I wish to tell you about the relation between 
Acharya Keshub Cbunder and my individual life. I did 
not see him with these eyes, hut his portrait is very 
bright before my mind's eye. 

Pandit Shivanath used to say : Religion is not only 
a matter for studying, hearing and preaching; if reli- 
gion be true it can be seen. Cnaitanyadev — well — 
spoke few words. Me preached his religion to the 
world by example of bis own self. True it is that 
Keshub Chunder has left us many teachings, but in our 
reiigious life more than his precepts— what kind of a 
Being he was !— that Being's Magnetism was far more 
powerful. He was a God-possessed man. In his up- 
risings* downswings, eating, he always revelled in 
God. All the day’s work — even works pertaining to 
physical body — he could not help including within the 
premises of God-intercourse. How beautiful is the 
bathing ritual laid down in his “New Simhita”!— as 
if it is not a bathing in water but in God ; as if not a 
pouring of water down the body but pouring down 
Brahma , the Supreme Being : as if scrubbing and 
cooling the body with Hari % the God. Advancing in 
this manner he also got the eyes of Chaitanyadev — the 
absorbed eyes, the eyes of a '‘possessed” man. To him 
the Universe becoming Godful looked novel. The 
amount of help, obtainable from beholding such 
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a man before our mind’s eye every now and then in 
our religious practices, cannot be had from any other 
object. 

What is religion ? Religion is not only wisdom, not 
only meditation, nor worship, nor work. Dr. Jabez 
T. Sunderland has said : Religion is a chain of ex- 
periences of human soul. What are the workings of 
religion on human life ? There is one reply to this 
Question, namely, it seasons human life with different 
flavours of ever new experiences ; it renders life 
prosperous ; it enriches it. Keshub Chunder has taught 
us what amount of flavour is there in our religion . 

Science tells us, long long ago the roses were single- 
petaled, that is, they had a single row of petals. By 
and by man by cultivation evolved them into roses of 
Busra. How many rows of petals there are in those ! — 
what beautiful colours ! — what fragrance 1 In the 
early period of Brahmo Soimj there was only gravity 
invoking adoration and glorification of God. That 
worship of the Brahmo Somaj was like a “single- 
petaled ” rose. Keshub Chunder, as it were, cultured 
it into a Busra rose. Now in our devotions that we 
offer to God there are rows after rows of so many senti- 
ments, so many varied relationships with Him, What 
flavour in this devotion now ! Keshub Chunder showed 
us in how many ways we can love God , nay % what can 
we not indulge in with Him. Not only the adoration 
of God, but we can bear the Voice of God ; having 
seen Him as the Commander of the Army we can obey 
His Otders; we can carry on our domestic affairs with 
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Him, walk with Him, cook with Him, play with Him, 
recreate with Him, joke with him, enthuse with Him, 
madden with Him. 

Many years ago Chaitanyadev talked in this strain. 
In the nectarous conversation which he held with Rai 
Ramananda we find the timeworn, emaciated ideals 
could not give him satisfaction. “ The Act of gratifying 
God *’ (debatar santosh bidhan ), — with the ideal he 
could not be satisfied. Such a deep, broad ideal as 
“ Requiteless Service” inishkam dhartna) — even this 
failed to give him satisfaction. He found satisfaction in 
much flavoured bhakti t devotion wherein is commingled 
tranquillity (shanta ), servitude ( dasya), companionship 
( sakhya ), fond affection ibatsalya ), and beatitude 
[modhur). Our brothers of the New Dispensation 
(Navavidhan) sing a very sweet hymn— many a time I 
too derive immense joy by singing it — therein we 
have 

When shall I go to that City Sweet 

How far, how far, O, how far is it ? — 

When harmonized “ tranquillity, 0 company, servi- 
tude, 

Dwell with “fond affection* * and blessed “beatitude.” 

How many variegated colours are there within a 
white light, that a prism unfolds. In regard to bhakH , 
devotion, the devotee-heart acts like a prism. How 
many colours there are inside devotion, the transparent 
heart of the foremost of devotees, Minister Keshub 
Chunder reveals to us« That is why in the tongues 
of Bhaktas every day new names of God find 
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birth. Kestaub Cbunder has called God, ** Smiling 
Mother ” called Him, “ Fair-corn piexioned/* “ Soal- 
Charmer ” ; — after the style of Hafiz called Him 
" Heart- Plunderer seeing many colours blended in a 
corn field he called God a “Dandy’*. Such sweet names 
of God are still in vogue among the spiritual culturists 
of his bent of mind. 

It is not only the love or devotion to God that is 
associated with many flavours and sentiments. Human 
love is also the same. George Elliot has said in his 
novel 11 Adam Bede.” In the love that is kindled in the 
heart of every strong man for his beloved lies latent an 
element of sentiment akin to mother’s love ; he like a 
mother becomes anxious to shield his beloved fro n all 
calamities. The statement looks curious, nevertheless 
it is very true. The more the human love becomes 
lofty, the more it becomes many flavoured. 

Leaving aside human love or devotion, if we con- 
template upon God’s Infinite aspect, we find we «ain 
much sweet experience of this attribute from the sadhzrt 
of the Chief of Bhaktas , Acharya Keshub Chunder 
In what respect God is Infinite ? Is it only in respect 
of space and time ? Is it only in His creation ; ia His 
power ; in His majesty and splendour ? No, not only 
that. This type of conception of Infinity holds before 
mind a picture of hackneyed immensity ; it cannot carry 
any chequered feeling. This mathematical infinitude 
can, no doubt, give a little satisfaction to intellect, but 
cannot satisfy the heart. The predominant taste of 
God’s Infiniteness lies in His multifarious workings 
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(leela\ particularly in His various sweet dealings with 
His devotees. By adding the endless taste or flavour 
to the aspect of Eternity in the Adoration of God* 
Keshub Chunder has imparted to our worship a blissful 
current of emotions. 

Not only in respect of relationship between God 
and man, but also in resPect of our hearts 9 attitude 
towards saints and sages Acharya Keshub Chunder has 
introduced for us an unprecedented taste . Regarding 
our mental attitude towards saints and sages there 
gradually unfold four inward stages. Firstly » because 
they are alien or belonging to another age we will not 
turn our back on them — this tolerant attitude we have 
to learn and cultivate first. That Keshub Chunder did 
teach us this lesson I have already mentioned at the 
outset. Secondly , if we further go inward we reach the 
stage of historical researching, — the desperate attitude 
of mind to discover truth about saints. Thirdly , the 
something which is essential for man in pursuit of 
spiritual culture or sadhan , and that “something*’ is 
reverential profession of discipleship. As a result of 
such reverential profession of discipleship we draw 
inspiration from the lives and words of bhakta , the 
devout souls during our religious sadhan exercises. 
Fourthly t there is a still further deeper stage To 
know of some man or to study his precepts, and to be 
introduced to him— -these are not one and the same 
thing. The heart of the agitated religious saihak 
becomes solicitous : in how many days shall I have a 
personal iotimacy ; in how many days will it come to 
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pass that calling upon him I shall be able to tell him 
all my mind ; I shall be able to bear his hopeful, en- 
couraging and endearing messages ; I shall see him eye 
to eye ; I shall exchange my heart’s communication ; 
I shall be a man of his kindred group. 

Unless we attain this (fourth) stage we cannot reap 

the good fruit of companionship with the Bhakta. In 

my youth when I was acutely smarting and weighed 
down in the grapple with life's many struggles I en- 
deavoured to feel that Jesus was calling me. that his 

very sweet message of '* Come unto Me, ye that are 

heavy laden M * * * was meant for me. 

Out of such feeling l used to derive ample comfort. 

But in the Brahmo Somaj many there are who can- 
not understand the formation of such a fellowship 
(yoga) with Bhaktas, Hearing about the aforesaid 
feeling in my youth, one of my elders said to me : "why 
did you not become a Christian then ?*’ How strange ! 
Am I installing Jesus on the seat of God ? No, not 
that. But in spite of knowing him to be a man, until 
and unless an intimacy to such an extent were formed 
with him, the probable things that I was to receive 
from him, — a good bit of its share would have fallen 
short. It is in this sense that Acharya Keshub Chunder 
added to the spiritual sadhctn or culture a new and 
blessed program of “Pilgrimage to Saints", Sadhu 
Satnagam . 

Inspired with such a feeling of Minister Keshub 
Chunder, Trailokyanath Sanyal (the Singing Apostle 
of Navavidban) has written in one of his hymns : 
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“clasping the feet shall 1 beg for their ( Bhaktas ) love — , M 
which means Bhaktas may include me also in the circle 
of their loveables ; may accept me also as their in- 
corporated being — that is the longing of the heart 
Unless we associate in this manner the deeper thirst 
of our soul is not quenched. 

— Navavidhatt , April 16 % 1936 . 


REMINISCENSES OF KESHUB CH UNDER SEN 11 
By Rai Bahadur Shamacharan Roy of Dacca. 

At this juncture (1865) the late Babu (afterwards 
Rai Bahadur) Kaliprasanna Ghosh came to Dacca in 
quest of service, and began to deliver lectures in English 
on Brahmoism. But the Christian missionaries who 
attended these lectures could not brook this, and Rev. 
Mr. Allan, an American Missionary, used to interrupt 
him very often in course of his lectures and tried to 
deprecate him by saying that his English was bad and 
that be had no knowledge of Philosophy and History. 
This continued for more than a month and the conduct 
of Mr. Allan gave great offence to the Brahmo Com- 
munity, It also gave an impetus to our discussions 
with Kumud Bandhu (Babu Kumud Bandhu Bose, 
Retired Inspector of Schools) who always supported 
Mr. Allan. 

* From the Presidential Address delivered at Curzon Hall, 
Dacca, in connection with the Second Annual Gathering of 
Dacca College and Dacca Hall Old Hoys* Association on March 24, 
1528. Reprinted from the East Bengal limes, April 28 and 
May 6, 1928. 
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Keshub Chunder at Dacca 

It was the general opinion among us all that unless 
Brahmananda Keshub Chunder Sen came to Dacca, it 
was in no way possible to check Mr. Allan and his 
followers. So, an earnest appeal was made to Keshub 
Chunder Sen to come to Dacca, and he promised that 
he would come. At the time of which I am speaking, 
a steamer used to ply once a week from Calcutta or 
Kusthia to Dacca, and as Keshub Chunder Sen was 
expected every steamer- day, we used to flock to the 
steamer- ghat at Badamtoli. But for a month or so, we 
bad to return disappointed and Mr. Allan continued his 
vituperative attacks on Kaliprasanna Ghosh during his 
lectures. At last information was definitely received 
in Dacca that by the next steamer Keshub Chunder 
Sen was certain to come and to the great joy of us all, 
he did come and he was enthusiastically received pnd 
escorted from the steamer ghat to the house of the late 
Babu Braja Sundar Mitra A large crowd followed 
him, and immediately after his arrival, Mr. Aratoon, 
the then Headmaster of the Normal School, a follower 
of the Rev. Mr. Allan, circulated a notice that he 
(Mr. Aratoon) would deliver a lecture at Rai Mohan 
Babu’s Natmandir . 

In the notice it was also stated that Keshub Chunder 
Sen had been invited to attend the meeting. The 
name of Keshub Chunder Sen drew a pretty large 
crowd to the meeting. It was to commence at 6 p.m. 
but as Keshub Chunder Sen did not arrive at the meet* 
iog at the appointed time, Mr. Aratoon watted for his 
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arrival* At last Keshub Cbunder Sen cams, and with* 
out uttering a word, occupied the first chair in the front 
row. In this connection I have to tell you that at the 
time it was the custom at Dacca that at public meet- 
ings all the chairs used to bz occupied by Europeans 
and Armenians, while, with the exception of our re- 
vered Law Lecturer, the late Babu Upendra Nath 
Mitra, Government Pleader, not a single Bengalee 
gentleman, official or non-official, ever occupied any 
chair. But when Keshub Chuuder Sen occupied the 
first chair, it filled us all with very great delight to see 
that there was such a man among us as could without 
taking any notice of Europeans or Armenians occupy, 
as of right, the foremost seat. I hope that custom no 
longer exists at Dacca. 

How toe Great Reformer was Received. 

Ladies and gentlemen, with your permission I would 
take the liberty to give you some of my reminiscence* 
of the lectures of Keshub Chunder Sen, at whose advent 
a great wave of enthusiasm spread over the town of 
Dacca. It was announced that he would deliver four 
lectures in English and two in Bengali. 

Audience Electrified, 

The first English lecture was on ‘‘Faith/* The 
lecture was to commence at 6 p.m. but from 4 o'clock 
large crowds began to flock at ths big Natmartdir of 
Raimoban Babu and even outside. The Mandap was 
filled with a huge concourse of European and Arme- 
nian ladies and almost all the European and Armenian 
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gentlemen of the station were present. Even Mr. 
Brennand (Principal, Dacca College), who seldom 
attended any meeting, was in evidence before the 
meeting commenced. The Rev. Mr. Allan was also 
there with paper and pencil to take down the lec- 
ture in shorthand. At the appointed hour. Keshub 

Chunder Sen, like a prince arrived in a phaeton of 

the late Nawab Sir Khaja Abdul Gunni of Dacca and 
took his seat on the pulpit. For 5 or 6 minutes 
he remained sitting in the chair, as if to survey 

the audience. Then he rose and began bis lecture. 

For a few minutes it appeared that the lecture was not 
quite enlivening and almost in a tone of despondency. 
I said to a friend of mine, the late Babu Ilarkumar 
Ghose, that probably he had been unnerved at the sight 
of such a big European audience. But soon after, the 
lecture began to move like a storm evoking enthusiastic 
applauses and spontaneous cheers from all quarters 
and the Scotch gentlemen present were seen rising up 
and waving their hats at times. The whole audience 
seemed to have been literally electrified. Mr. Allan 
was taking shorthand notes and I said to my friend 
Kumud Bandhu who sat by me, ” How is it that to-day 
Mr. Allan is not rising to interrupt the lecturer?” 
Kumud Bandhu replied, *‘Wby should he interrupt such 
a lecture? ” It was a pity that amongst us there was 
not a shorthand writer. Consequently none of his 
Dacca lectures could be reported and published. But 
I can give you some idea of bis lecture on "Faith,” by 
telling you that it was as inspiring and edifying as his 
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lecture on “ Regenerating Faith ” delivered at the 
Town Hall in Calcutta.* 

The gathering at all the other three lectures was 
equally large and the lectures, which were on ‘ Love”, 
M Sacrifice ” and * Intuition” were as eloquent and im- 
pressive as the first one. 

Countered by AJr xAllan. 

In the last lecture, namely that on “intuition*” 
Keshub Chunder Sen, addressing the Christian mis- 
sionaries said : “ Before you attack the theory of 
Intuition, first learn the philosophy of intuition ” and 
boldly challenged them saying “ If any one can prove 
that Intuition is derived* I shall forego Brahmoism.” 

Two or three days after this lecture, the Rev. Mr. 
Allan delivered a written counter lecture against 
Keshub’s doctrine of Intuition. At its commencement 
he paid high tribute to Keshub Chunder Sen and said 
that he had no objection to his first three lectures which 
commanded the respect of them all, but that he could 
not speak in the same terms with regard to the last. 
He came with several books and read extracts from 
them in support of his theory and at times he was 
saying “ I remind my friend of bis promise that be 
would forego Brabmoism M if the fallacy of his doctrine 
could be exposed. 


•this sermon-address was not delivered at the Town Ball 
but at Babu Gopal Lai Mullick’s house, Jorasanko, Calcutta. 
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A Crushing Reply 

After this lecture, at the earnest request of us all, 
Keshub Chunder Sen delivered another lecture, about it 
for many days afterwards. It was a crushing reply to 
the arguments and theories advanced by Mr. Allan. 
In this lecture he said more than once in reply to what 
Mr. Allan hid said # * I still reiterate my promise to 
forego Brahmoism etc/* and he asked the Christian 
missionaries to study the philosophy of Victor Cousin 
which would remove erroneous ideas about intuition. 

Effect on Public Mind 

He also delivered two lectures in Bengal in the 
same Natmandir . He had never before delivered 
any public lecture in Bengali, though he used to deliver 
Bengali sermons in the Brahmo Man dir. Still these 
two lectures were as forceful and uplifting as the 
English ones. At the first Bengali lecture when he 
exhorted the audience by holding up the example of 
Chaitanya, Kamaldas Babaji alias Lakridas Babaji fell 
prostrate on the ground in a spell of unspeakable emo« 
tion. The late Barada Kinkar Roy and Lakshmi 
Munsbi, who were the leaders of the bar and of the 
Hindu community, as also our College Pandit Sj* 
Srinath, were mightily charmed by his speech. At this 
time the hostility of the Hindus to the Brahmo Somaj 
was quite as great as that of the Christian missionaries* 
If any Brahmo happened to go to any orthodox Hindu’s 
house and take his seat on the Para%h t the water of any 
Hukkah that might be there would be polluted and was 
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thrown away. But the whole Hindu community at 
Dacca seemed to have been so much enamoured of 
Keshub Chunder Sen's address that Barada Kinkar Roy 
and Lakshmi Munshi actually invited him to their houses 
and entertained him with refreshments. One day l 
asked our Pandit Mahasay, — what he thought of Keshub 
Chunder Sen. He replied that Keshub was a Rishi 
and that what Keshub spoke was in agreement with the 
Hindu Sastras* but that the Dacca Brahmos were 
merely fowl-eaters. 

Admired by Europeans 
The European community also was equally enthu- 
siastic in their admiration for the great man. Even Mr. 
Brennand, usually indifferent to all worldly affairs, not 
only granted holiday to the College and the School in 
honour of Keshub Chunder Sen's visit to the College, 
but also took him to his house and entertained him 
there, though Mr. Brennand did none of these things 
even when Lord Napier of Magdala had visited the 
College. Mr. Bsllet, too, after having heard his lecture, 
once remarked, 41 There are few even among us. who 
can speak so well." On a certain occasion while 
reading the essay on 44 Great Men" from the Spectator 
to us, he enquired if we could give an example that 
would satisfy the definition. Certain Zamindars were 
named by way of a reply. But Mr. Bellet observed 
that they were rich indeed but not quite great. When, 
however, Keshub was named as an example, he accept- 
ed the answer as correct and pointed out that Keshub 
was great because though he had left Dacca, “ the eyes 
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of the multitude were turned on him M — in the sense 
that they had not ceased to think of him. At various 
meetings of the Dacca Institute, European gentlemen 
spoke of Keshub Sen very respectfully and admiringly. 

Keshub Chundxr Again 
After passing the First Arts Examination I also got 
myself admitted into the Law Class. There being only 
one Law-examination, we used simply to attend the 
class for securing the prescribed percentage of attend- 
ance and we never read a line of Law or listened to 
the lectures in the class. At this time, while we were 
in the B.A. class, Keshub Chunder Sen came for the 
second time to Dacca, and, it is needless to say, he was 
as enthusiastically received as he was before. This 
time he delivered only one public lecture at the 
Nawab's house. So tremendous was the uproar that it 
wa9 feared that it would be impossible for Keshub 
Chunder Sen to deliver the lecture* However as soon 
as he rose and uttered the words, " Friends and Fellow- 
countrymen, ” pin-drop silence at once prevailed. The 
lecture was on '* Brahmoism.** It was as eloquent as 
the lectures I had the privilege of hearing before. We 
were taking down the lecture, but after a few minutes 
we found it an impossible task, and at la9t gave it up. 
The lecture was simply thrilling, and though over fifty 
years have elapsed since then, I still remember 
some passages of the lecture which made a deep im- 
pression. Keshub Chunder Sen had a high regard for 
Dr. Duff and in referring to him be said, 11 Dr. Duff, 
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the prince of missionaries, than whom a greater man 
did not visit India, declared, on the eve of his departure 
for Europe, in terms most emphatic and unambiguous, 
that Brahmoism was a power." 

Indian Demosthenes 

In another part, I remember, he said in reference to 
Miss Cobbe, “ By some happy coincidence, I have this 
day received a letter from a lady in England, — the same 
feelings that actuate us here throb in a distant sister." 
And he paid a high tribute to the people of East Bengal 
of whom he said, “What was Scotland to England, so is 
East Bengal to West Bengal." He further said, “ Last 
time few people ventured to dine with me, but this time 
about thirty gentlemen came forward to dine with me." 
Keshub Chunder Sen had with him at the time several 
letters which he had received from England, earnestly 
requesting him to visit that country. I read them with 
very great interest In one he was addressed as the 
14 Indian Demosthenes," in another he was curiously 
styled as u the professor of Philosophy, Presidency 
College ; " and so on. 

— Navavidhan, April 23 , 1936 . 

KESHUB CHUNDER SEN. 

(This article was written for insertion on January 
8* the anniversary of Keshub Chunder Sens death, 
but the delay could not be helped due to pressure on 
space . — Ed. Lj 

Keshub Chunder Sen had a mission for bis age 
and his people *, indeed that mission is for all ages and 
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for all peoples. Keshub Chunder showed in his life 
that the different spiritual ideals, as illustrated in the 
lives Of the world's Prophets, are only different phases 
of a harmonious whole, which go to perfect humanity. 
Thus he laid axe at the very root of sectarianism, and 
paved the way for universal brotherhood. The study 
of the life of this apostle of harmony is a perennial 
source of joy and blessedness. 

Keshub Chunder Sen was born at a time when 
English education had unhinged the faith of the educa- 
ted young men of Bengal in the traditional religion, 
and there was nothing to take its place. As a rule 
education, except in rare instances, neither stimulated 
the intellect to originality nor influenced the heart to 
profound impulse. There was no enthusiasm for public 
life. 

Keshub was born in 1838 in Calcutta. His grand- 
father, the great Ramcamal Sen, was well known in 
Bengal. A mao of brilliant intellect and honest charac- 
ter he rose from the humble position of a type-setter in 
the Asiatic Society’s press on a monthly pay of Rs. 8 
to the secretaryship of the society and thence to the 
Dewansbip of the Bank of Bengal with an income of 
Rs. 2,000 a month. Keshub was brought up in an 
opulent family. He was remarkable for his iotslli * 
geuce as a boy and made rapid progress in his studies. 
Parity of character was stamped on him from the dawn 
of his life, and he was a born leader of men. 

At about the age of 18 a strange melancholy over- 
took him, which cast its shadow upon his face. It is a 
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common phenomenon in the lives of great spiritual 
characters that the beginning of their religious life is 
marked by an isolation* an effort to detach themselves 
from their immediate surroundings, and to live a life of 
constant introspection. This is indeed an attempt to 
make the mind free from worldly attachment and 
carnality, afterwards to be re united with all on the 
higher plane of pure unselfish love. 

Keshub began his spiritual life with prayer to God 
In his beautiful biographical sketch Keshub says : The 
first lesson of the scriptures on my life is prayer. No 
one helped me then ; and I had not entered any reli- 
gious society. •• In that morning of spiritual life, the 
voice always sounded in my ears, Pray 1 Pray ! There 

is no other way than prayer I offered one prayer in 

the morning, and one in the evening, both of which I 
had written out. All that was dark before, began to 
dear up, objects around were distinctly seen and by 
the practice of prayer I gained an endless, resistless 
strength, the strength of a lion/ 1 Mr. Mozoomdar, 
Keshub* s biographer, observes, ‘Here then is a reality 
of religious life that cannot be put away. Here is the 
example of a man, who from the small beginnings of a 
simple natural prayerfulness, gradually found in him- 
self the growth of a spiritual life, whose magnitude has 
overshadowed the whole land, if not the whole world/ 
Keshub joined the Brabmo Samaj in 1857, the 
principles of which he found ‘corresponded exactly with 
the inner conviction of my heart, the voice of God in 
the soul * Mahatsbi Devendra Nath Tagore was the 
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leader and the guiding spirit of the Samaj zt the time. 
He was very pleased to have Keshub, a member of the 
well known Sen family, with him. The union of 
these two great men became the source of progress and 
diverse activities in the Samaj. Educational institu- 
tions were founded. Devendra Nath and Keshub gave 
theological and philosophical lectures which set forth 
clearly the doctrines of the theistic church. The lec- 
tures did an important work, namely, 'it created a 
nucleus of well trained men whose sympathy, devoted* 
ness and active co-operation made all future progress 
in the Brahmo Samaj possible.’ Keshub worked for a 
short time in the Bank of Bengal where his progress 
was rapid. He resigned his post there in 1861, and 
gave up all secular work to devote himself wholly to 
his God*appointed work. This was a new departure in 
the Brahmo Samaj. Others followed him, and the 
Samaj got a devoted band of workers whose apostolic 
way of living made it possible for its principles to be 
preached not only all over India but in western coun- 
tries also. 

Minister op Brahmo Samaj. 

In 1862 Keshub was installed as minister of the 
Brahmo Samaj by Devendra Nath. The appointment 
was regarded by the former ' as most sacred and divinely 
given/ to which be faithfully clung all his life. As 
minister and nothing higher he always wished to be re- 
cognized by the whole Indian theistic community! taking 
upon himself spiritual responsibilities! and heavy cease- 
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less work, the burden of which, to the last days of his 
eventful life he bore under every circumstance of trial 
and difficulty.’ 

Not long after this event signs of disagreement 
manifested themselves between Devendra Nath and 
Keshub. The latter wished to reconstruct society on a 
new basis, do away with the caste system and institute 
inter-caste and widow marriage. His spirit yearned for 
endless progress, as the spirit of God directed him. 
Devendra Nath was conservative, bis idea of the 
Brahmo Samaj was only a reformed Hindu society, with 
the revived spirituality of the Upanishads. Keshub 
and his young associates severed their , connection with 
the Adi Brahmo Samaj, of which Devendra Nath was 
the head, and founded the Brahmo Samaj of India in 
1866. Keshub signalised his independent career by a 
spiritual progress and missionary activity which raised 
the Brahmo Samaj to its present position. 

Keshub went to England in 1870 whither his fame 
had already spread. The history of the enthusiastic 
welcome that be received there and the hospitality and 
friendship extended to him from the poorest peasant to 
her Majesty Queen Victoria forms fascinating reading. 

Marriage Act. 

Keshub's crowning act in the line of social reform 
was the passing of the Reformed Marriage Act. 
Referring to this Act, Mr. Mazoomdar writes : ' This 

law is known in India as Act III of 1872. It does 
away with idolatrous rites in marriages, which is a great 
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blow to orthodox Hinduism. It legalizes marriages 
between different castes and thereby undermines that 
institution. It sanctions the remarriage of Hindu 
widows. It makes early marriages impossible by fixing 
the minimum limit of age. It introduces for the first 
time the modern institution of civil marriage into Hindu 
society* and besides these, it confers other indirect 
advantages. These indicate the line of reforms in 
which the Brahmo Samaj has been generally engaged.* 

From the very beginning Keshub's religious life 
developed in a way all its own. It wa9 based on the 
communion with the Supreme Spirit which he thought 
was the birthright of every man. As it grew his 
spirituality assumed two aspects, namely, national and 
universal. To firm faith, stoic rigidity, and moral 
purity was added devotional emotion, as he threw hingi-** 
self more and more into Divine Bosom in the midst of 
many worldly trials and spiritual isolation. With the 
deepening of his devotional fervour he entered deeper 
and deeper into the unmeasured depths of our national 
spiritual life, and the hidden meanings of the teachings 
of the great Rishis and sages, as recorded in the national 
scriptures were revealed in their imperishable glory. 

Influence of Christianity. 

Since the establishment of British rule in India the 
influence of the Christ has been spreading in the 
country. Keshnb could not escape its influence. Even 
at an young age he developed a personal relation with 
Christ. But he struck out for himself a sentiment of 
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his own. He says : * Was not Jesus an Asiatic ? I 

rejoice, yea, I am proud — that I am Asiatic. In fact, 
Christianity was founded and developed by Asiatics in 
Asia. When I reflect on this, my love for Jesus 
becomes a hundredfold intensified. I feel him nearer 
my heart, and deeper in my national sympathies/ The 
subsequent maturity of Keshub’s spiritual genius was 
the full-flowering of the faith, love, asceticism and 
devotion of his oriental nature and thus akin to Christ 
character. His memorable addresses at the historic 
town hall of Calcutta, are testimonies to his apprecia- 
tions of Christ life and growth in Christ ideal. He 
emphasised on the spirit of Christ-life but had no faith 
in all the doctrines of evangelic Christianity. He 
would not place any one in the place of God, nor make 
any one equal to the Supreme Being. In this principle 
he was always uncompromising. He was loyal to all 
the prophets and enjoined it on his followers. 

A few months before his death Keshub went to the 
Simla hills on the advice of his doctors. He had gone 
there with other purposes than the restoration of his 
health. Keshub long felt the need of laying down 
definite laws for the guidance of the daily life and social 
functions of the Aryans of the new dispensation. 
Nothing is so sublime and beautiful in creation than 
the well regulated pure life of a devout soul, breathing 
faith in God, and love of God and man The book is 
named the New Samhita , which is unique of its kind 
and characterised by a lofty ideal of a life of peace and 
harmony embodying the spirit of the new faith in its 
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application to social life. It contains the essence of 
God’s moral law adapted to the peculiar needs and 
structure of reformed Hindus and based upon their 
national instincts and traditions/ On the Himalayan 
heights he wrote another book * Yoga* subjective and 
objective / ‘ the most original and thoughtful perhaps of 
all his writings/ as Mr. Mazoomdar writes. Those 
who wish to know the true meaning and real significance 
of the Yoga vision, as gained by the Aryan Rishis, 
which forms the basis of the whole Hindu spiritual 
life, cannot do better than read this book. 

Keshub Chunder Sen passed away on January 8, 
1884. His death caused grief all over India. It forms 
an epoch in the history of India showing the essential 
unity of her people- Blessed be his memory, who 
stands in the front rank of the great religious leaders of 
mankind. 

Surrsh Chunder Bose. 

— The Leader , January 77, 1935 . 

KESHUB DEATH ANNIVERSARY 

High tribute to the life and teachings of Keshub 
Chunder Sen, the Bengali social and religious reformer, 
who died baif-a-century ago, was paid by the Hon. 
Raja Sir Manmatha Nath Roy Chowdbury of Santosh 
who presided at the meeting held in the Albert Hail, 
Calcutta» last night to commemorate the anniversary of 
the death of the founder of the Nababidban Brahmo 
Samaj. 

"if India is ever to be great and if our people are 
ever to march abreast with the progressive nations of 
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the world,” said the Hon. Raja, “ our people must 
maintain as much real contact with our mighty dead as 
with those who are considered in the material sense as 
living forces. I firmly believe that the problem of 
religion to the holy spirit of Keshub Chunder Sen was 
the problem of our national existence. He felt, as no 
other man had felt before, that faith and truth consti- 
tute the panacea for all the ills from which our self- 
forgotten nation has been suffering so long. His 
temple of worship was a nursery of honour and prin- 
ciple. He considered integrity of character and social 
sympathy to be indispensable if his people were to 
become great, and the mission of his life was to strive 
and strive hard to provide the strongest possible foun- 
dation of national character. ” 

Concluding, the president said : — 

# * The sweetness and geniality of Keshub Cbunder's 
nature, the purity of his character, the saintliness of 
his soul, his life-inspiring words, his supernatural elo- 
quence and his wonderful spiritual achievements, I 
have no manner of doubt, shall continue to cheer us, 
comfort us, as we go on fighting the battles of life. 
His life which inaugurated a new era in the spiritual 
and intellectual history of India is a guarantee that 
Providence has yet a great destiny in store for our 
motherland. It stands to reason that the country which 
produced such an epoch-making man may well look 
forward hopefully to the future. ” 

Rev. Miss Margaret Barr, speaking as a represen- 
tative of English Unitarians, said that it was through 
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the help of the Unitarians that Keshub Chunder, when 
m England, sent forth his message to the British 
people. 

Mr. Hemendra Prasad Ghose, Mr. A. Iqbal and 
Professor Mahalanobis were among others who add- 
ressed the meeting. 

— Statesman (Dak Edition) 

Wednesday t January 9, 1935. 

Late Mr. Satyendra Nath Tagore’s Intro- 

DUCTlON TO THE ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF THE 

Auto-Biography of Maharshi Devendra Nath 
Tagore. 

Ever since embracing the Brahmic faith, my father 
had travelled a good deal. He made it a rule to set 
out on tour every year when the Durga Puja festival 
came round, with a view to keep himself aloof from 
the idolatrous ceremonies which were still adhered to 
and practised in his domestic circle, and which he had 
no power to abolish. In this way he travelled over 
various parts of India. Leaving out of account the 
innumerable places he visited in Bengal, the names of 
Lahore, Multan, Amritsar and Rangoon may be men- 
tioned among the various places to which he went, 
preaching and proclaiming the Brahmo religion, and 
establishing Samajes, where practicable. In 1856 be 
for the first time set foot on the Himalayas, and there 
he heard the call which was to definitely determine his 
future course. He spent a year and a half among the 
monntains in the vicinity of the Simla Hills, absorbed 
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in intense study and contemplation, and returned to 
Calcutta shortly after the Sepoy Mutiny, a regenerated 
Soul, full of ardour and enthusiasm to propagate the 
holy religion he had embraced. It was then that he 
poured forth his inspired utterances in a series of 
sermons, delivered extempore from the pulpit, which 
made a most profound impression upon the congrega- 
tion. The sermons were taken down in writing by 
myself and others, and eventually published in a book 
entitled The Brahma Dharma Vyaknyan, or “Exposi- 
tion of the Brahma Dharma."* 

The autobiography breaks off at the time when my 
father resumed his work in the Brahma Sarmj. on his 
return from the Himalayas. Indeed, the last chapter 
takes us little beyond the threshold of his career as a 
religious reformer. The early fifties were not an 
eventful period either in my father's life, or in the 
history of the Brahma Samaj. They were devoted to 
the work of quiet construction and consolidation. The 
second psriod may be said to commence with the year 
1859, shortly after my father's return from Simla, when 
an event occurred which was destined to work a great 
revolution in the Samsj. This was the coming of 
Keshab Chandra Sen into the ranks of the Brabmo 
brotherhood. The immediate cause of Keshab's ac- 
quaintance with my father was bis anxiety to take the 
Maharshi’s advice as to the propriety of taking the 
mantra from his family Guru in accordance with the 
time-honoured custom of his forefathers. I remember 
very well taking him to my fathers and the question 
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proposed was, — would be be justified in conforming 
to that custom ? This question, after some discussion, 
was decided in the negative. This and subsequent acts 
of nonconformity on the part of Keshab, led to a 
serious rupture between him and the elders of his 
family. Matters came to such a pass that Keshab and 
his wife were compelled to leave their home and take 
shelter in our family-house for some time (1862). 

My father was much struck by the earnestness and 
ability of young Keshab, and at once accepted him as 
a friend and coadjutor. A deep and abiding attach- 
ment sprang up between them. ‘‘The mature man of 
fifty joined himself to the eager youth of twenty-three, 
and they both agreed to work with a cheerfulness and 
enthusiasm which none had experienced before/' 
Thenceforth they jointly began to plan and adopt 
several important measures for the improvement of 
the Samaj, the most noteworthy being the establishing 
of the Brahma Vidyalaya, a theological Institute where 
both of them gave lectures on religious subjects in 
Bengali and English. In 1862, my father installed 
Keshab as Acharya of the Samaj, and conferred on 
him the title of Brahmananda. From that time my 
father was known as the Pradhan Acharya (Chief 
Minister) of the Samaj. 

But this harmony was not to last. The tempera- 
ments of the two men differed too widely to allow of a 
permanent co-operation. My father, though an uncom- 
promising enemy of idolatrous worship, was essentially 
conservative in his instincts. While endeavouring to 
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revive the lofty Theism of the Upanisbads, he was not 
prepared for measures calculated, as it seemed, to 
subvert the social fabric of modern Hinduism. He 
cherished an ideal differing greatly from that of the bulk 
of the educated young men of bis day. To him ancient 
India was the cradle of all that was pure in morals 
and religion. He was a man more deeply imbued than 
any one in modern times, with the genuine spirit of the 
ancient Rishis. It is singular that the one field of 
religious inspiration which was foreign to him was the 
Hebrew Scriptures. He was never known to quote the 
Bible, nor do we find any allusion to Christ or his 
teachings in bis sermons. For him the Indian Scrip- 
tures sufficed. His religion was Indian in origin and 
expression, it was Indian in ideas and in spirit. The 
late Rev. Protap Chandra Mozumdar wrote in a recent 
article, “ To the most straitlaced Evangelist the Pro- 
testant Bible had no greater authority and inspiration 
than the Upanisbads had for Maharshi Devendranath. 
It nourished and deepened every faculty in him.’* The 
Brahman of Upanishads was the God of his worship, 
and it was from Brahman that the Samaj derived its 
name. The direct communion of the human soul with 
the Supreme Spirit wa9 the most salient point of his 
teachings. No Gurus or Prophets stand between our 
soul and our God. We see him face to face, and hear 
His voice in the innermost depths of our conscience* 
The Divinity of Jesus Christ, Christ the only Mediator 
and Saviour of mankind, such doctrines were repugnant 
to his austere Monotheism. As regards social reforma* 
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tion, he was for adopting a slow and cautious policy, a 
policy of conciliation ; he was in favour of leaving such 
reforms as were really required to the influence of time, 
and to the effect of the teachings of a pure religion* 
Keshab, on the other hand, was a reformer of a more 
pronounced type. Though for many years he had sat 
at the feet of the Mabarshi, a time came when he could 
no longer pull on with his conservatism. Intermarriage 
remarriage of widows, abolition of caste distinctions, all 
these questions of radical reform were started and 
discussed. On these questions, it would seem, my 
father yielded as far as his conservatism would permit, 
but when he thought that Keshab’s disciples were going 
too far, he drew back in alarm. Then, again, there 
were other differences between the two. My father, as 

I have said, was intensely national in his religious ideal, 
whereas Kesbab’s outlook was more cosmopolitan. 
While national in some respects, he was better fitted by 
his training and education to assimilate the ideas and 
civilization of the West. Indeed, his whole character 
was moulded by Western culture and Christian 
influences. He drew much of his spiritual store from 
the New Testament, and habitually spoke on Jesus 
Christ in a manner which made his missionary friends 
cling to a hope for his conversion to their faith. In 

II Jesus Christ, Europe and Asia," a lecture delivered iu 
April 1865, Keshab says : 

11 1 cherish the profoundest reverence for the cbarac* 
ter of Jesus, and the lofty ideal of moral truth which 
he taught and lived.” “ In Christ we see not only the 
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exaltedness of humanity, but also the grandeur of which 
Asiatic nature is susceptible. To us Asiatics, therefore, 
Christ is doubly interesting, and his religion is entitled 
to our peculiar regard. And thus in Christ, Europe 
and Asia, the East and the West, may learn to find 
harmony and unity." 

These utterances, though of a date subsequent to 
the separation, are sufficient to show his attitude towards 
Christianity, in marked contrast to my father’s. A 
struggle between two such temperaments and such 
opposite ideals, was bound to end in disruption, and 
matters soon came to a crisis. 

The immediate cause of the rupture is generally 
believed to have been the objection raised by Keshab 
to the wearing of the sacred thread by those who con- 
ducted Divine Service in the Brahma Samaj. At first 
my father wao inclined to give in, and even went so far 
as actually to set up two of Keshab* s friends, who bad 
discarded their Brahininical thread, as Acharyas, in the 
place of tha old Ministers who had refused to comply 
with the proposed reform. But on second thoughts, 
reflecting perhaps on what was due to the old ministers 
who had suffered so much for the Sauxaj. and being 
desirous of retaining and harmonizing the conservative 
and progressive elements in the Samaj, he changed his 
mind, and the old thread-bearing Brabmos were re- 
placed as Ministers. 

The rupture between the two parties was further 
widened by an intermarriage between two persons of 
different castes, solemnized by Keshab in 1863; this 
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was a reform of a radical character which my father 
was not prepared to adopt, in opposition to the senti- 
ments of the entire Hindu community. For sometime 
proposals for separate services in the same Church were 
discussed, but with no result. A complete severance 
seemed to be the only solution. Some of the young 
men broke away, but Keshab held on for sometime 
longer. The mutual love between the Pradhan Acharya 
and Brahmanand delayed the catastrophe. But as no 
compromise was possible between the two, separation 
was inevitable. 

In February 1855, Keshab finally withdrew from 
the parent church ; in the following year he sent a 
parting address to my father, and established the 
“Brahma Samaj of India." On the secession of 
Keshab’s party, my father gave his own church the 
name of “ Adi Brahma Samaj." 

With this important phase in the bistory of the 
Samaj the Autobiography does not deal. It would no 
doubt have been of great interest had it extended to the 
close of the period, culminating in the schism just 
described, fully disclosing the causes that led to it, and 
laying bare the inner workings of my father’s mind at 
the time of the occurrence But though my father left 
it incomplete, the letters that passed between the two 
leaders at toe time, and those that were exchanged at 
the subsequent attempts to heal up the differences 
between the two churches, throw a flood of light on the 
controversy And these, I think, fully bear out my 
view of the situation as expressed above. My father's 
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work has throughout been constructive and not destruc- 
tive. He was a builder-up, not a puller down. He was f 
I repeat, not in favour of any revolutionary measures of 
reform which might have the effect of permanently 
alienating the general body of his countrymen from the 
Brahma Samaj, and thus operate as a bar to the 
diffusion and acceptance of pure Monotheism in the 
country. The substitution of i heistic worship for the 
prevailing idolatry, was to his mind a consummation 
more devoutly to be wished than mere change of social 
institution or usage. How strongly he felt this may be 
gathered from his writings. 

In a paper called “ My Twenty-five Years* experience 
of the Brahma Samaj M he says 

“ The practice of taking the Brahmic Covenant was 
instituted on the 7th Paush, Shaka 17b5 (1843!. On 
that day I took the covenant before Ramchandra 
Vidyavagish, the Acharya of the Samaj. From that 
time I used to travel out every year, when the Durga 
Puja was celebrated at my house. During my travels, 
bow often have I prayed to my God with tears in my 
eyes for the day when idolatrous ceremonies would he 
abolished from our house, and the adoration of the 
Infinite commence in their stead." 

Sometime after Keshab with his disciples had severed 
his connection with parent Samaj, he determined to 
convene a meeting for the purpose of considering the 
best means for cementing his party into a compact 
religious association. This meeting was held in Novem- 
ber 1866, at the Metropolitan College house in Chitpur 
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Hoad. The meeting was numerously attended. It was 
opened by divine service which included some hymns* 
and the recital of Scriptural texts, extracted from the 
writings of Christians, Hindus, Mohammedans, Parsees 
and Chinese. This extraordinary innovation was intro- 
duced to show the universal and Catholic character of 
the proposed Church, as will appear from the resolutions 
that were unanimously carried at the meeting. 

These are : — 

1. That an Association be established under the 

title of M Brahmo Samaj of India.” 

2. That this Association be bound to preserve 

the purity and universality of its religion. 

3. That people of both sexes, believing in the 

fundamental principles of Brahmoism, shall 
be admissible as members. 

4. That mottos and maxims, agreeing with the 

principles of Brahmoism, be gleaned and 
published from the religious writings of all 
nations. 

5. That a vote of thanks be given to Devendra 

Nath Tagore for his zeal and labour in 
promoting the progress of the religion. 

On the 23rd January (llth Magh) 1868, the day on 
which the 38th annual festival of the Adi Brahma Samaj 
was celebrated the foundation-stone of the Brahma 
Samaj of India was laid, and the erection of the Brahma 
Mandir in Machua Bazar Street was completed in 
August 1859 ; since then the Samaj, founded by Keshab 
has met there. Thus, after a series of struggles which 
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it is needless to detail, Keshab's efforts towards con- 
solidating and bringing together the seceding part in 
one body were crowned with success. But while 
working for his own Church with indefatigable zeal and 
unflinching devotion, Keshab, it is a pleasure to note, 
was nowise unmindful of the debt of gratitude he owed 
to the Adi Samaj, and wai always anxious to establish 
a modus vivendi between the two Churches. He even 
drew up a scheme with that object, and submitted it to 
my father for his approval, but somehow, all his efforts 
in that direction fell through. Nevertheless, he con- 
tinued to cherish the utmost reverence and regard for 
my father, and the latter treated him with paternal affec- 
tion to the last. The schism in the Brahmo Samaj made 
no difference in their mutual friendly and cordial relations. 

The foundation of the new Church of India gave an 
impetus to much missionary enterprise, and Pratap 
Chandra Mazumdar, one of the most devoted and pro- 
minent of Keshab's followers, was selected for mission 
work in Southern India, where, through his exertions, a 
Brahmo Samaj was established in the city of Madras. 
Later on, Protap Chandra carried the banner of Theism 
across the Atlantic, and made his influence felt chiefly 
amongst our Unitarian brethren in the West, and 
succeeded. in enlisting their sympathies and co-operation 
in our cause. Keshab himself went about preaching 
the religion in Bombay and Northern India. Aghor* 
nath Gupta, another missionary, traversed with much 
difficulty the inaccessible forests of Assam, and preached 
with success among its rude and superstitious people. 
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Having established his Church on a firm footing, 
Keshab, I like the founder of the Brahmo Samaj, turned 
his thoughts towards the West, and in the beginning of 
1870 set sail for England, where he was enthusiastically 
received. His stay in England was “ a constant 
triumph.** Her late Majesty Queen Victoria, knowing 
how great a power for good he wielded in India, graci- 
ously granted him a private audience, which left an 
indelible impression on his heart. His winning man- 
ners, persuasive eloquence, and brilliant intellectual 
attainments created a highly favourable impression on 
the British public, and he was afforded every opportuni- 
ty of profiting by close personal intercourse with some 
of the most celebrated scholars and divines of England. 
He was, moreover, fortunate in the friendship and 
intimacy of that eminent Sanskrit scholar Professor 
Max Muller, who gives us an appreciative sketch of the 
life and work of Keshab in his Biographical Essays. 

11 On Keshab*s return to India,’* says Miss Collet in 
her history of the Brahmo Samaj, 44 he immediately 
began to put in practice some of the hints he had 
gathered in England, and started what he called 41 The 
Indian Reform Association,*’ a body of which the nucleus 
was taken from his own Church, but which was declared 
to be open to all classes, races and creeds, who would 
join to promote the social and moral reformation of the 
people of India.** The Association was divided into 
five branches, viz. Female Improvement, Education, 
Cheap Literature, Temperance and Charity. The First 
section commenced by opening a Female Normal and 
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Adult school for ladies who wished to be instructed 
themselves, or to be trained for teaching others. The 
Normal School has long been closed, but Kesbab v s 
Victoria Institution for ladies, with a girl's school 
attached to it, after various vicissitudes, exists to the 
present day. It was at this time that Keshab and his 
followers established their Boarding House, called the 
Bharat Asram. Industrial schools, night schools, * and 
other charitable experiments followed, but in the 
attempt to do so much at once, failure and disappoint- 
ment were inevitable. The most important step in 
Keshab* s career was the part taken by him in ascertain- 
ing from expert medical opinion the proper and 
minimum age for the marriage of girls, and legalizing 
Brahmo marriages by getting Act III of 1872 passed. 

Keshab Chandra would now seem to have attained 
the summit of his ambition. His fondest expectations 
were realized. He bad surrounded himself with a 
band of devoted followers, some of whom worshipped 
him as an Avatar with a blind unreasoning faith. 
Everything seemed to smile across his path, and a wide 
field of usefulness and reform lay open before him, 
when, all of a sudden, a black cloud showed itself on 
the horizon. This was the marriage of bis daughter 
with the Maharaja of Kuchbebar. I do not propose to 
enter here upon the merits of the bitter controversy 
that ensued ; suffice it to say that a considerable body 
of his followers strongly disapproved of the step be had 
thought fit to take, and that bis this marriage was the 
occasion of a further schism in the Samaj. On Thurs* 
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day* the 22od March, 1378, a large meeting of the 
members of the Brahma 'Samaj of India was called at 
the Brahma Mandir, in which it was agreed that Baba 
Keshab Chandra Sen, the Minister of the Mandir, by 
countenancing the premature marriage of his daughter, 
and by allowing idolatrous rites to be observed in con- 
nection with that marriage, had violated the principles 
accepted by himself and the Brahma Samaj of India. 
It was therefore resolved that '* he was not fit to con- 
tinue ip the office of the Minister/' The outcome of 
the opposition was the formation of a third branch, 
known as the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. This section of 
the Samaj counts, among its members such distinguish- 
ed men as Ananda Mohan Bose, K. G. Gupta, Pandit 
Shiva Nath Shastri, Dr. P. K. Roy, Sasipada Banerji 
and others. 

The name “Sadharan Samaj is significant, as 
showing that it claims to have advanced from a Church 
Government of a theocratic type to a Church Govern- 
ment on representative and democratic principles. 

The last stage of Kesbab’s theological development 
is that represented by the formulation of the New 
Dispensation. In 1881* Keshab proclaimed this Dis- 
pensation, which, besides a number of rites and cere- 
monies adopted from our own and other systems of 
religion, emphasises the fundamental unity of all 
religions. Its creed, as propounded by its founder is 
shortly 

The Harmony of all Scriptures and all Saints and 
all sects. 
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The Harmony of Reason and Faith, of devotion 
and duty, of Yoga and Bhakti. 

The Church of the One Supreme. No idolatry. 

The Church of Universal Brotherhood. No caste 
or sectarianism. 

The following is an Extract from the Creed of the 1 
New Dispensation as set forth in the ** Navasambita M :-*— 

“ I accept and revere the Scriptures so far as they 
are records of the wisdom and devotion and piety of 
inspired geniuses, and the dealings of God’s, providence 
in the salvation of nations, of which records the spirit 
is of God’s, but the letter man’s. 

“ I accept and revere the world’s prophets and 
saints, as far as they embody and reflect the different 
elements of divine character, and set forth the higher 
ideals of life for the instruction and Sanctification of 
the world. 

“ Mv creed is the Science of God which enlighteneth 
all. My Gospel is the love of God which saveth all. 
My heaven is life in God which is accessible to all* My 
church is that invisible Kingdom of Jppd, in which is 
all truth, all love, all holiness. 

The schism in the Brahma Samaj is deplored by 
some as tending to weaken the cause of Theism in 
India, but it may be construed as a happy event in 
another light. Professor Max Muller takes a brighter 
and more hopeful view of the separation, as will 
appear from the following passage : — 

** If we call the separation of the Brahma Samaj of 
India from the old Adi Brahma Samaj, and again the 
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separation of the Sadharan Samnj from the Brahma 
Samaj of India, a schism, we seem to condemn by the 
very word we use. But to my mind these three societies 
seem like three branches of the one vigorous tree, the 
tree that was planted by Ram Mohan Roy. In different 
ways they all serve the same purpose ; they are all 
doing, I believe, unmixed good, in helping to realise the 
dream of a new religion for India, it may be for the 
whole world — a religion free from many corruptions of 
the past, call them idolatry, or caste, or verbal inspira- 
tion, or priestcraft, — and firmly founded on a belief in 
the one God, the same in the Vedas, the same in the 
Old, the same in the New Testament, the same in the 
Koran, the same also in the hearts of those who have no 
longer Vedas or Upanishads or any sacred Books what- 
ever between themselves and their God. The stream 
is small as yet, but it is a living stream. It may vanish 
for a time, it may change its name and follow new 
paths of which as yet we have no idea. But if there 
is ever to be a new religion in India, it will, I believe, 
owe its very life-blood to the large heart of Ram Mohan 
Roy and b ts worthy disciples, Debendra Nath Tagore 
and Kesbab Chandra Sen." 

After Keshab’s separation, my father practically 
retired from active work in the Samaj. He bad trained 
up ministers to conduct the service of his own Adi 
Samaj, and appointed a Committee for the management 
of its affairs. He continued, however, to keep a close 
supervision over the affairs of the Samaj, and every- 
thing was done with his knowledge and under his advice 
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and guidance to the last. For himself he had now 
another call. That call was to withdraw himself from 
the din and bustle of the world, and spend his days in 
communion with his God. *’ It was to live before the 
world/' as one has well said, — “ in it and yet out of 
it, the life of a true Rishi, and pour forth over all who 
came into his presence the genial radiance of a man of 
God. Henceforth he became the common patriarch of 
all the Samajes and a Maharshi for all Hindus/ 

What Prof. F. W. Max Muller told Rev. P.C. 
Majumdak, when the Professor met the 
LATTKR IN ENGLAND, IN 1883 , ABOUT KESHUB 
and his Movement — Navavidhan. 

*' But no words of cheer/* writes Mr. Majumdar, 
“ have been more cordial than that of Max Muller, our 
old well-tried friend. With the religion of the Brahmo 
Soinaj he has very real and deep sympathy. His 
sympathies evidently comprehend all the three sections 
of the movement BUT HE UNDOUBTEDLY LOOKS UPON 

Keshub as the towering modelling personality 
that will give to the institution its true 
character. 1 Your movement (Navavidhan)/ says 
he, ‘now cannot perish. It has made its name 
and mark, it Has found its place in the world. 
You cannot possibly see the fruit of its works. It may 
languish for a time. BUT IT WILL GROW AGAIN. Its 
SPIRIT IS THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE. ITS .GROWTH 
IS THE WANT OF MANKIND. Labour earnestly, work 
hard, give to the world what you have to give. Look 
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mither to the tight nor to the left and pay no heed to 
what men say of you . Everything will be right in 
the end You tnav have lost some of vour old friends 

* N.B. — Navavidnan was proclaimed by Keshab iti 1880 
His idea of Harmony of Religions, of the Religion of the New 
Dispensation (Xavavidhan) was then “ most fiercely attacked BY 
those who knew IT LEAST ’’ as said by Mr. N. N. Ghose, F.L.S. 
(London) F .R S.Z. 

Bandit Sbivanath Shastri, one of the critics, very severely and 
unjustly, and in certain places ungenttemanly attacked Keshub 
and his Xavavidhan in his books (written while actuated hy malice 
and hatred) viz. ‘The New Dispensation and the Sadharan Brahmo 
Saniaj ’’ and his so-called “ History of ihe Brahmo Samaj, ’’ (A 
History which was most severely criticised by the Shastri’s own 
favourite disciple, late Chandi Charan Banerji, in open letters 
addressed to the Shastri published in the Jaistha and Bhadra 
issues of the Bengali Monthly Nabya Bharat T s?t3^) °f 1319 

(Bengali Year) and also in other books, pamphlets and papers. 
Similarly in the Syihet Sadharan Samaj Appeal of 1881 besides 
abuses it was said that the “New Dispensation was not Brahmo 
Religion,” that ‘‘.Xavavidhan was totally opposed to Brahmoism.’’ 

Later on, however, Pandit Mnvanath Shastri in his Diary 
admitted that he put the Samaj (Sadharan) to a wrong track. He 
then tried to rectify his mistake and triea to follow to a great 
extent the ways and methods of Kestiab wliich he once condemned. 
But it was too late (vide ShistrPs Life by his daughter Srimati 
Hemlata). 

Then again in his address m the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj 
Hall in January 1910 he inter alia said thus : — 

u But Brahnnnanda Keshuo Chandra studied Christian scrip- 
tures and realised IPaiimo faith as a broad, spiritual, universal 

and mighty* religion and came forward to voice it forth. His 
lectures delivered on ‘ Jesus Christ, Europe and Asia," “Great Men,” 
and his book named “Sloka Sangraha” expressed that great idea. 
To be plain the broadness and universal spirit in the Brahmo faith 
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and your reception may not be brilliant— that does 
not matter — say what you are doing in India and 
what you mean to do. PEOPLE WILL LISTEN, WILL 
THINK ABOUT IT AND AFTER A TIME, YOU WILL SEE 
THAT THE SEEDS WILL SPRING UP/' 

— From the Life of Protap Chandra Majutndar 
by S. 0. Bose, pp . 81-82, 

were the utmost ideas in his mind. They captured his mind and 
entered his aspirations and imbued his thoughts. This is what 
in later times gave rise to the idea of unification of all 
religions in his N avavidhan. It is his 

principal work in the history of the Brahmo Samaj . 
Time has not yet come to realise the depth and greatness of this 
contribution of his. 

Even today the religions of this world breathe the ancient and 
communal animosites. The great work in which Brahmo religion 
is engaged cannot be seen yet but the day is approaching when it 
will be manifest. Then the name Keshub Chandra Sen 
will shine as a bright star.” 

— Keshub Chandra and Ram Krishna 
by G.C . Banerji , pp • 372 373 . 



Chapter III [concluded) 

SIR SURENDRANATH BANERJ1 

ON 

KESHAB AND HIS PLACE IN 
MODERN INDIA 

( From his book “ Nation in Making” ) 

It was Keshab Chunder Sen who first made usp 
of the platform for public addresses and revealed 
the power of oratory over the Indian mind. In the 
early sixties and seventies of the last century the 
Brahmo Samaj movement was a potent and living force, 
which exercised a profound, though possibly an indirect, 
influence even over orthodox Hindu Society. Its 
immediate effect was to check the conversions to 
Christianity, that were then taking place. Those who 
were dissatisfied with the old faith and felt the 
stirrings of the new spirit created by the eloquence 
of the great Brahmo leader found comfort and con- 
solation in the teachings of the new religion. Keshab 
Chunder Sen, originally a follower of Devendranath 
Tagore, had seceded from the Brahmoism as taught 
by the Maharshi. His was the open breach with 
the Hindu social system, which Devendranath Togore, 
following the lead of the great Raja Ram Mohan Roy. 
sought to reform and adapt to the spirit of the 
Vedic teachings. Keshab Chunder Sen's addresses 
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created a deep and abiding impression on young 
minds. They drew large audiences. There was a 
visible religious awakening. His marvellous oratory, 
set forth with all the accessories of a sonorous volce t 
a noble diction and a commanding presence, and 
inspired by the fervour of a deep and burning con- 
viction, fascinated his hearers. I was often at his 
meetings and listened with breathless attention and 
ever-increasing admiration. 

Keshab Chander Sen had an eloquent coadjutor 
in Protap Chander Majumdar. The latter’s oratory 
was of a different type. It was imaginative, picturesque, 
brimful of wit, but was wanting, compared with that 
of his great chief, in those resources which appeal to 
the heart and stir the feelings. 

Keshab Chander Sen was a great organizer, a 
born leader of men with a penetrating insight into 
human nature. He was a religious teacher with all 
the asceticism of the Hindu Vaishnava ingrained in 
him by his family associations ; but he was also a 
man of affairs, understood the world and knew how 
to deal with the world. If he had not chosen to be 
religious leader, be might, if he had had the opportunities, 
have been a statesman, occupying a front rank among 
statesmen. His personality was charming, and in his 
society his followers found a pleasing companion and 
a great leader. The indirect effect of Keshab’s teach- 
ings was great. It not only broadened and liberalized 
educated thought in matters social and religious, but it 
also produced an opposite effect, namely, it strengthened 
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the orthodoxy of the extreme* reactionaries. They 
were alarmed ; they retired within their shell and 
surrounded themselves with a hard incrustation of the 
most narrow and obsolete prejudices. 

TESTIMONIES TO KESHAB 
(By G. P. Mozoomdar) 

In 1875 when I went to Bankim Chandra’s house 
at Kantalpara, I saw his father with grey hair sitting 
on a wooden chowki. The venerable man saw a copy 
of the Sloksangraha in my hand and began to talk to 
me about our minister Keshab Chander Sen. He 
said that in the midst of the people adopting western 
fashions and aping western manners, Keshab was a 
true rishi. Pandit Mathura Nath Tarkaratna of Nadia 
on one occasion told me that if Keshab had been 
born in Nadia he would have been the leader of even 
the orthodox classes. Pandit Kailash Ch. Shiromaoi, 
Professor of Hindu Logic in Benares College, said that 
Keshab’s life was a great lesson in spiritual living 
into us, for it taught one how to follow God’s guidance 
in the teeth of human opposition. The Rev. Baikunta 
Nath Dey, Principal of the Free Church Institution 
of Kalna, compared Keshab to the boy Casabianca of 
the ** Burning Kent.” The devout old Vaiihnab 
Bhagwan Das Babaji of Kalna used to say that 
“ Keshab Babu” was a Vaishnzb* The great Moslem 
souls Syed Serajuddin Ahmad and Syed Sadaruddin 
Ahammad of Burdwan considered Keshab to be a 
“ paigambar.” The Hon’ble Kristodas Pal told me 
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that the parity of Keshab’s life would always remain 
impressed in his heart. 

— Navavidhan, December 81, 1985. 

KESHUB CHUNDER SEN— APOSTLE OF 
PURITY, FREEDOM AND UNITY 

Address by S.J. Bipin Chandra Pad, 

(November 19, 1924) 

The following is the fall text of the speech 
delivered by Mr. B. C. Pal at the birthday anniversary 
meeting of Keshub Chunder Sen at the Overtoun Hall 
on Wednesday last : — 

“ I had the privilege, I will not say of personally 
knowing Keshub Chunder Sen, but l had the privilege 
of growing up in my early youth in the atmosphere 
which Keshub Chunder Sen created in Bengal. That 
is more important than even personal acquaintance 
or intimacy either, because great leaders of men are 
known through the atmosphere which they create 
around them in the country or society to which they 
belong than even by direct personal contact. It is 
necessary tor the present generation who know not 
Keshub Chunder Sen to understand what that atmos- 
phere was. 

A generation has grown up in Bengal who, to quote 
the Old Testament, knew not Joseph. They do not 
know the conditions of 50 years ago and they seem to 
have the idea that the things they see around them 
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today have dropped like Manna from heaven. Nobody 
worked to create the present conditions ; they developed 
of themselves and we need not remember the past or 
pay our homage to the past for the things that we 
enjoy at the present day. Young Bengal was the first 
care of Keshub Chunder Sen and young Bengal today 
has practically forgotten Keshub Chunder Sen. That 
is one of the reasons which led me notwithstanding my 
present health conditions, to accept the kind invitation 
of my friends to come and take part in this day’s 
celebrations. 

C ONTKMl'ORARY liKNGAL 
Keshub Chunder Sen can be viewed from quite a 
variety of view-points. He was a religious teacher of 
a very high order. He was a moral teacher of a very 
high order. His contributions to the religious thought 
of Bengal and of India are very great. His con- 
tributions to the moral life of the country are equally 
great, if not even greater from some points of view. 
His contributions to Bengalee literature cannot be 
treated lightly. You hear of the Bengalee oratory today, 
but Keshub Chunder Sen was in a special sense the 
creator of modern Bengalee Oratory. He held a high 
place in Bengalee literature, and in the life and thought 
of Bengal of 40 years ago. But I will not try to take 
you through these various phases of the crowded life of 
Keshub Chunder Sen. I have been thinking since 
some days past of the great change that has come over 
Bengalee life and Bengalee thought and I frankly say 
that the examination has not been very encouraging. 
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There has been undoubtedly to my mind a distinct 
decadence in intellectual and moral life in out com- 
munity. That strength, that vigour of mind, which 
characterised the men who surrounded Keshub Chunder 
Sen, that lofty idealism which inspired the lives of the 
men who belonged to the generation of Keshub Chunder 
Sen, all these things are lamentably absent from our 
present life. It is no use shutting our eyes to actu- 
alities simply because they are unpleasant. And 
whenever I have thought of the present state of Bengal 
my mind has gone back to the days of Keshub Chunder 
Sen, and I have yearned for a return of those days. 

The Freedom Movement 

We are now all of us “ Swarajists,” not in a 
technical sense, not in the sense in which the word 
11 Swarajist " is used in the newspapers as the 
designation of a particular political party, but we are 
all Swarajists in the sense that we want Swaraj ; that 
we want the fullest measure of freedom for national 
self fulfilment. We want to grow along our own 
lines without let or hindrance from anybody else. 
We are all Swarajists in the sense that we are all 
more or less adherents to the Freedom Movement in 
the country But when you trace back tbe history of 
this Freedom Movement you cannot ignore Keshub 
Chunder Sen. Keshub Chunder Sen and before him 
Debendra Nath Tagore and before Debendra Nath, 
Ram Mohan Roy, these are the three earliest, and from 
many points of view the three greatest apostles of 
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freedom not only in Bengal but all over India. They 
started fheir propaganda, not on the political life but 
they wanted to secure personal freedom and social 
freedom first and foremost of all, as the plinth and 
foundation of political or national freedom ; and it is 
absolutely necessary for those who desire real Swaraj 
today to understand this, that unless we are able to 
realise the fullest measure of personal freedom Swaraj 
will be no Swaraj for us, but it will be somebody 
else’s Raj. Whether it be the Raj of a foreign 
officialdom, or it be the Raj of an Indian officialism, 
that does not matter. The substitution of a brown 
bureaucracy for the present white bureaucracy will 
not bring Swaraj to you and me, Swaraj that we 
desire or that we ought to desire must be built upon 
personal freedom. Freedom of reason so far as the 
individual is concerned ; the supremacy of the individual 
reason in the determination of what is true and what 
is not true, the supremacy of the individual conscience 
in the determination of what is right and what is not 
right, — these are the foundations of personal freedom. 
And if I sell my intellect to my leader, if I place my 
conscience blindfold at the feet of my leader I lose my 
Swaraj. I do not get it. The first thing that we all 
ought to understand if we really want Swaraj is 
that we shall not accept anything however theoretic 
cally it may be presented to us as true as long as 
we are not ourselves personally convinced of its truth. 
That is the first thing. We shall not accept anything 
as gcod unless it is supported by our conscience ; 
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that is not the second thing but equally the first 
thing. 

“ In a State of War ” 

It has been said that we are in a state of war and 
in a state of war a privato soldier has no right to 
think. His duty is to do and die, not to ask the 
question why. That is military discipline. If we are 
actually engaged, not metaphorically, then we shall 
have to surrender our individual judgment to the 
judgment of the general and why ? Because I, a 
private soldier, handling the machinegun from this 
place do not know where the enemy is. That is the 
modern war. The artillery do not see where the enemy 
is. It is the General who watches the enemy's 
positions by means of his telescope. It is the General 
who understands the positions of the enemy's forces 
with the help of wireless messages sent from aeroplanes 
above. I do not know which part of the enemy’s 
army is where located. I cannot therefore claim to 
exercise my individual judgment and say, * No, I will 
not fire in this direction but I shall fire in another 
direction," I have not got the data of judging what 
is to be done under the circumstances. So I say there 
is really a place for military discipline — a place for 
obedience rendered to the General by the private 
soldier. If we are engaged in an actual fight, I say 
again, and not in a metaphorical fight, then I would 
also say * my duty as a private soldier is not to ask the 
question why, but simply to do and die." But in the 
region of intellect, in the region of thought when I have 
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got to determine which is true and which is not true, 
when I have to decide what is my cuty as an individual 
at a particular point of time in the face of difficult 
circumstances, I must claim the absolute sovereignty 
of my own reasoning and my own conscience, and 
upon this I must build up my national freedom or 
nation. Swaraj, 

Freedom and Thought 

Freedom must be built upon thought ; all life is 
built upon thought : all character is built upon thought 
and you cannot build up the character of a free man 
by killing the freedom of his thought. You cannot 
build up the character of heroes by making them 
slaves, obedient to your order or to your dictation. 
You must give every individual, the utmost possible 
freedom for the exercise of his individual reason and 
his individual conscience for the determination of truth 
and his duty. And Keshub Chunder Sen laid the 
foundation of the Swaraj Movement by building up 
individual character upon the basis of freedom and 
purity. These are the two words that sum up 
practically the teachings and the message of Keshub 
Chunder Sen — Freedom and Purity. There can be 
no purity without freedom, and there can be no freedom 
without purity. 

Pioneers op Political Movement 

Those who belong to the generation to which 
Keshub Chunder Sen belonged have really been the 
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pioneers of the present political movement in this 
country. The Indian Association was the first demo- 
cratic political organisation in Bengal. We had the 
British Indian Association and although the British 
Indian Association did represent and espouse the cause 
not only of the zamindars but of the ryots also in 
those days, yet it was the organisation of the wealthier 
classes. It was not a democratic organisation. The 
Indian Association was the first democratic political 
organisation in Bengal — and I think possibly in all 
India— and the Freedom Movement which was incor- 
porated in the political field in the Indian Association 
had been preceded by the great intellectual and moral 
freedom movement led and inspired by Keshub Chunder 
Sen and the leaders of the Brahmo Samaj of those days. 
But for them we would not have any political freedom 
movement in Bengal. Those who worked for this 
movement were not all associates or adherents of 
Keshub Chunder Sen or the Brahmo Samaj but they 
all grew in the atmosphere which the Brahmo Samaj 
and Keshub Chunder Sen created, and as I said the 
atmosphere is the main thing in nation-building even 
more than direct admonition, instruction or discipline. 

Problem op Unity 

Then the next thing that is troubling us today and 
to which reference has already been made by the first 
speaker, is the problem of Indian unity. It is a very 
difficult problem. Religion at war with religion, 
denomination fighting with denomination, communal 
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conflicts, — those sum up practically the conditions of 
today. How are you going to solve this condition ? 
How are you going to solve this problem of Hindu- 
Moslem Unity ? Pacts will not do. Pacts can only be 
built upon compromises, and compromises are the 
results of bargaining. If you gentlemen had that inside 
view of our political life, which I have the honour to 
have a little more or less, if you had been present at 
some of the conferences which we had immediately 
after the last general election in Bengal, you would 
have been impressed with the spirit of bargaining, each 
party trying to take as much as possible from the other 
party as part of the political loot. All compromises 
in politics are based upon this bargaining. From 
bargaining to bribery, the route is very short. Start 
with bargaining and you end in bribery, and tbere is no 
generic difference between bribing and blackmailing. 
Bribe me today, and give me a post and you will 
have my vote. To-morrow I shall say, “ No, Sir, you 
will give me two posts or my vote will not be on 
your side.'* 

An English gentleman was telling me the other day 
that if any member of Parliament were to approach 
any member of Government in England and tell 
him, “ Now, look here : here is my son ; you must 
find him a job in the War Office or in the Foreign 
Office. You must appoint him an attache to some 
of the ambassadors and unless you do it, remember 
1 should vote against you at the next division,’* the 
first thing he would do would be to ask him to get 
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out. He said to me, 4 *If he had placed the qualifi- 
cations of his son before me and asked me to consider 
his case, I could have listened to him : but if he wanted 
a price for fighting on the side of the Government 
then I could have nothing to do with him.*' If you 
bribe, and start with bribery, you must end by sub- 
milting to endless blackmailing. This corrupts political 
life. No communal union can be built upon these 
kinds of compromises. 

Indian Unity in view of the inter-communal and 
inter-denominational conflict in the war can only be 
built upon the foundation laid by Keshub Chunder 
Sen. If a Hindu claims that his is the only true 
religion and whoever is not a Hindu has got his 
place assigned not in heaven but somewhere else, if 
a Mohammedan claims that his is the only light— 
the last dispensation, the last one from heaven, and 
whoever will reject this light is foredoomed to eternal 
perdition ; if the Christian will say that there is no 
light outside the Bible and what (? without) Jesus 
Christ thinks there can be absolutely no manner of 
reconciliation, no manner of unity in this continent 
of many religions and many communities ; the utmost 
that is possible of attainment under the circumstances 
is that kind of peace and unity which exists in Europe. 
Every country is an armed camp prepared for the 
war. Notwithstanding the International Conference, 
notwithstanding the Washington Conference, notwith- 
standing the League of Nations, notwithstanding the 
Geneva Conventions, the whole of Europe, or practically 
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the whole of the modern world is an armed camp, and 
if we try to maintain this absolutism in regard to our 
personal or communal religion our position will be 
religiously and inter-comrnunally exactly the same as 
that of Europe politically . 

The Real Solution 

The real solution of these internal communal dis- 
putes in India must come from a synthesis of the 
different religions, net from compromises, not pacts, not 
political subterfuges, not an union inspired by the desire 
to defeat those who are opposed to us and present 
an united front to them. Union built upon hatred 
lasts for a while as long as the object of your 
hatred is present before you and tries to dominate 
you but it cannot last after your fight is over. 
We are united, as I had occasion to say in another 
capacity. True, we are all united, Moslems and 
Hindus, co-operators and non-cooperators, for the 
matter of that Independants and Swarajists, we are all 
united, every one of us. For what ? For destruction ! 
We are not united upon constructive policy, construc- 
tive ideal, constructive methods. We are at war with 
one another. We are united in our desire to destroy 
and no further. And after that destruction, the deluge ! 
That is our mentality. With this mentality it will not 
be possible for us to render any help to the solution of 
the Hindu-Moslem problem. If there is to be a 
solution not only of the Hindu-Moslem problem, but of 
the inter* communal problem that faces us today* the 
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Brahmin and non-Brahmin problem, and all the other 
problems of that nature, it can only be solved in the 
life of a larger and higher synthesis. And to Keshub 
Chunder Sen belongs the supreme credit of indicating 
the Hne of this great synthesis. 

His New Dispensation, if properly understood, is 
the Message of Unity. To the countries of the world 
there is a new message. His New Dispensation differ- 
ed from the old message of Brahmo Samaj ; this new 
message differed from the old message of the Brahmo 
Samaj. 

The Message of thi: Brahmo Sama-t 

The old message of the Brahmo Samaj was that 
there was truth in every religion. It considered reli- 
gion on the “least common multiple measure, '* or that 
which is common to all religions is true. That which 
Is not common to all religions we generally differ in, 
and these differentiations are casual. That was the 
old message of the Brahmo Samaj. 

Keshub Chunder Sen declared; “No, not only there 
is truth in every religion, this is only half-truth ; this is 
only a baby truth not a manhood truth ; the full-grown 
truth is “there is truth not only in every religion, but 
every religion in its own setting, in its own place, in the 
dispensation of the Lord, is true and unless we can teli 
the Mohammedan, “ I can accept your Islam as true 
and I ask you to accept my Hinduism as true. I do 
not try to impose my Hinduism upon you— but be 
loyal to your Islam, be a good Mussalman ; '* to the 
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Christian* “Be loyal to your Christianity, b& a good 
Christian ; ” to the Buddhist, “ Be loyal to your 
Buddhism, be a good Buddhist ; to the Hindus, ‘*Be 
loyal to your Hinduism, be a good Hindu,*' then you 
will find there are no grounds of complaints between 
one religion and another. 

There are many mansions in my Father's house ** 
declared Jesus Christ. There are many mansions in 
the House of God, and those who understand the nature 
of the House and those who recognise their own 
position in relation to that House have no quarrel with 
the other parts. This is like the organs quarrelling 
with one another, of which we read in the Upanish^ds 
and some of you at least know the story. At one time 
all the organs of the body were quarrelling with one 
another. The “eye” says, “I am superior to the nose”; 
the nose says, “I am superior to the eyes” and the 
ear** says, ‘ I am superior to both” • so the “eye,” the 
* ear” and the *nose” all these organs were quarrelling 
with one another and trying to prove their superiority 
over one another. This quarrel tormented the * life” 
within, Pranam,” and the “life" said, “Go on quarrel* 
ling. I am going out,” And as soon as “life” wanted 
to go out, the “eye” saw it could not see, the “ear” 
found it could not hear ; the “hand” found it could not 
touch ; aod all the different organs found that they 
could not work and then they commenced to pray to 
“life” — “Oh Pranam, come, Oh Pranam stay : we will 
no longer quarrel with one another, but we shall 
bring sacrifice to you, all of us together." It is a very 
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instructive anecdote. It is a very helpful story to the 
men at this time. 

Motto of Nationalism 

The man in the street will go on fighting, the 
Hindus will go on fighting with the Mohammedans and 
the Mohammedans with the Christians, the Mohamme- 
dans and the Hindus will all of them go on fighting 
with one another until and unless we have been able to 
inspire all these various communities, (1) with the 
sense of ultimate knowledge of all conditions, (2) with 
a sense of their inter-dependence for the common life 
of their country, — the country before a community, and 
God above both, — that must be the motto of true nation- 
alism. And Keshub Chunder Sen laid the foundation 
of this future Indian nation, ( 1) by inspiration of 
personal freedom which he gave to us, ( 2 ) by revela- 
tion of the truth of all religions and the great synthesis 
which he tried to make and we want that light even 
today. Wo want that inspiration even today. And 
if our people understand the message of Keshub Chunder 
Sen we shall not have to grope in the dark as we are 
doing today. 

— From the World and the Ncxo Dispensation 

{November 2f , 1924) 


BEPIN CHANDRA PAL ON KESHUB 

Sj. Bepin Chandra Pal narrated how he first came 
in contact with Keshab Chander Sen in the Calcutta 
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Brahmo Somaj Mandir which he used to visit every 
Sunday, actuated solely by the desire of being in the 
company of a friend of his and how later he commenced 
listening to his speeches, not to learn anything about 
religion but to learn fine Bengali as he was told by 
his friend that in those days there was no one in 
Calcutta who knew Bengali language better than 
Keshab Chander Sen, But his first relation with him 
was established through differences. He had been 
one of his fiercest critics but all the same he felt that 
Keshab’s was a strange Magnetic Personality in the 
presence of which all criticisms mus 1 : naturally stop. 

Continuing he said that the New Dispensation of 
Keshab Chander Sen brought forth a greater, wider, 
higher, diviner, more universal and a more real message 
of modern religion than any in India or elsewhere. 
Raja Rammohan Roy bad given to India the philosophy 
of universal religion. But philosophy by itself was not 
religion. It became religion when it was organised in 
the spiritual discipline. Keshab Chander had supple* 
mented Raja Rammohan and developed the philosophy 
of Universalism, into the religion of Universalism. The 
Universal Religion that Keshab Chander gave to the world 
was not the universalism of subtraction, but the univer- 
salism of addition, or to put it more accurately, Univer- 
salism of Synthesis, not the universalism of analysis, 

Khshab’s Message of All Round Freedom 
But had Keshab Chander Sen any message for 
those who have been fighting for Indian freedom 
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today ? Sj. Pal emphatically declared that he had. 
The first speech that had made him famous throughout 
India was essentially a political speech. An English- 
man of his time had scandalised Bengali character and 
said that a Bengali is born a fox, bred a fox and dies 
a fox and the splendid retort of Keshab Chander was 
that an Englishman is born a tiger, bred a tiger and 
dies a tiger Keshab Chander had proceeded to defend 
Bengali character and said that if there was fault in 
Bengali nature it was due to centuries of political 
servitude. Keshab Chander had contributed more than 
any one had done to the development of national 
consciousness in India. The honour that he received 
in England — an Indian as he was whose lot it was to 
he looked down upon all over the world— bad 
tremendously reacted upon the psychology of Indian 
people who learnt from his example to get rid of 
inferiority complex. Yes, Keshab Chander had a 
message to give to all those who have been struggling 
for freedom in these days. He had been the harbinger 
of the message of a new freedom. Freedom, the 
speaker asserted, is one and indivisible and one aspect 
of it cannot be divided from another. If one wanted 
to be free, he must be first and foremost of all as an 
individual, he must be free as a member of the family, 
he must be free as a member of the community and 
he must be free as a member of the state. One who 
is a slave in himself, who is a slave of his society or 
of his priest can never be a free citizen of a free 
State. The speaker here emphatically asserted that he 
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valued freedom over everything else and if he was 
asked to choose between his God and his freedom he 
would salute bis God aud ask him to stand aside 
so that he might enjoy freedom in his own sphere. 

Proceeding Sj. Pal said that this message of all- 
round freedom was the message of Keshab Chander. 
He had quoted the Bible somewhere io his works : 

* Know ye the Truth and Truth will lead you to 
Freedom/ Freedom, in fact, was the watch word of 
his life. He was never a slave of a single idea, he 
never worshipped the same idea for two days together. 
The speaker particularly appealed to his Brahmo 
friends of the New Dispensation to talk less of Keshab 
and to live more of him. If they forgot the essence 
of the life of Keshab Chander, if they forgot his 
message of all-round freedom, they should rather 
celebrate his death anniversary than birth anniversary. 
Concluding he said, M What you and I are to do ? 
Not to follow his words, but to get in touch with his 
spirit. It is the spirit only that giveth life. Let us 
grow and live in a new Keshab from this day/’ 

With a vote of thanks to the chair and the speakers 
of the evening moved by Babu Mathura Nath Sinha, 
the proceedings came to a close. 

— Navavidhatt , November 28, 1928 . 

KESHUB’S HARMONY OF RELIGIONS 
(By G. B. Trivedi) 

Brahmanand Keshab Chander Sen made the 
Brahmo Samaj an All-India Movement by his mission 
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tours, while before his advent it was only a provincial 
movement confined to Bangal. Secondly he introduced 
the Bhakti element by means of kirtans and prayers and 
by importing the idea of motherhood of God. This won 
for it the respect and admiration of even the orthodox 
Hindus from saints like Ram Krishna Paramhansa 
down, and differentiated it from a mere secular social 
reform movement. In the light of the present-day 
nationalistic movement in the country, Keshab's 
doctrine of the Harmony of Religions must be regarded 
as bis greatest service to the country. In this doctrine 
is the solution of our present-day political problem of 
the unity of different communities and religious followers 
who insist on their rights. Where Mahatma Gandhi 
has failed, the Brahmo Samaj is sure to succeed if it 
closes its ranks and works up to its ideals. The near 
approach of the centenary celebrations, in 1928, ought 
to be a clarion call to all Brahmos to work for 
Harmony of Religions as expounded by Keshab. Let 
us give his message to the country, in its hour of need, 
by vigorous propaganda and consolidated work. 

— Navavidhan t January 7, 1926 . 

KESHUB’S PLACE IN RELIGIOUS CULTURE 
OF BENGAL 

[By PROF. Arun Prakash Banerji] 

A study of Keshab’s spiritual life reveals to us that 
he had a three-fold mission in his life. They were:— 

(1) to derive strength from the religious culture of 
Bengal and give it a new impetus. 
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(2) to draw inspiration from the Dharma pro- 
pounded in Hindustan, explain its centrifugal tendencies 
and assimilate it. 

(3) to devise a scheme of synthesis or complete 
harmony of the principal religious systems of the 
world with a view to connect them together into one 
religion and one church manifesting the power and 
glory of one supreme God . 

The last two aims of Keshab’s life are remembered 
and properly emphasised by many of us. But Ksshab’s 
relation and work with regard to the religious culture 
of Bengal is very often forgotten. An attempt will 
here be made to elucidate this aspect of Keshab’s life 
as briefly as possible. In this connection a short 
summary of the development of the religious culture of 
Bengal will be indispensable. 

The cultural boundaries of Bengal may appear 
somewhat shifting. But there is no doubt that the 
original seat of culture was Mithila. Raja Janaka 
and Yajaavalkya were the principal luminaries living 
there. Then by Divine Ordinance Buddha came to 
Gaya and received God’s message under the Bo-tree, 
Although Buddhism spread far and wide yet it not 
only developed some of the peculiar charactoristics of 
the religious life of Bengal but also remained in 
possession of the land long after its decay in other 
parts of India. In the middle ages the centre of enlight- 
enment shifted to Navadvip. There the vauntings of 
the learned soon gave way to the simple devotion of 
Chaitanya and his followers. From Navadvip* the 
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centre of culture gradually moved along the banks of 
the Ganges until it found a stationary abode in Calcutta. 
The country lying on the banks of the Ganges from 
Navadvip to Calcutta may rightly be termed the Holy 
Land of New Bengal. Chaitaoya and Ramprasad, 
Ram Krishna and Bankim Chandra lived in this holy 
country. The religion of Bhakti and Shakti, faith in 
the league of religions and Deshpuja were enunciated 
here. Then came Keshab who lived at Calcutta. 

Before stating Keshab’s spiritual kinship with his 
predecessors who held sway in Bengal, it is desirable 
to note the peculiar characteristics of religious life of 
Bengal. Throughout its religious history Bengal re- 
mained the land of Bhaktas, — always prepared to accept 
and assimilate all that is true and noble in the culture 
of other parts of India and finally of the world. In the 
course of its religious development other noteworthy 
characteristics also developed. In the age of Yajoa- 
valkya, equality of men and women in spiritual matters 
was recognised. This principle was admitted and 
fostered in the time of Buddha. The abolition of caste 
formed the next great issue which was upheld by 
Buddha and further supported by Chaitanya’s doctrines. 
Throughout the religious history of Bengal, religion is 
meant to assist and develop individual as well as 
national life. Hence personal relationship with the 
Holy Spirit is sought not ODly through rituals and 
observances but also by means of meditation, prayer 
and devotion on the one hand, and a compromise be- 
tween asceticism and the life of a householder, on the 
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other. It is true that when the desire (or enjoyment 
was uppermost in the heart of the nation, spiritual bliss 
was sought through Shakta Dharma and many mys- 
terious practices originated. But such religious ecstasies 
concentrated the vigour of the nation towards spiritual 
matters and out of enjoyment spiritual thirst was 
renewed. The result was that the religious develop- 
ment of Bengal was further accelerated. Moreover, it 
may be noted that Shakta Dharma will always afford 
an avenue for the spiritual development of those who 
were unwilling to take a detached view of life, 

Keshab accepted not only the characteristic of the 
religious life of Bengal, but also the essential features 
of the principal phases of religious development. 
Keshab’s formula of prayer was identical, with that of 
Maitreyi. The Buddhist mode of life, ahimsa, purity, 
madhyapatha and merging the individual into society 
found a distinct place in Keshab's life. The worship 
of Kali and Durga enraptured his soul. Finally Keshab 
not only adopted Divine Worship through hymns, but 
also revived the Sankirtan of Sri-Chaitanya in our 
country. 

Such was Keshab's recognition of his predecessors. 
The distinctive contribution of Keshab to the religious 
culture of Bengal remains to be noted. Keshab's age 
was the age of reconciliation. Prior to him, Bengal 
stood bewildered on the crossing of western and eastern 
cultures, not knowing what to choose. Educated Bengal 
was divided into several groups. Among them, the 
community of self- centered young men, guided by their 
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own instinct of self -enjoyment, and drifting into the 
mire of sensuality, became a glaring feature of our 
national calamity. So in the nineteenth century there 
arose several reformers with their schemes of reform* 
Ram Krishna, brought up in the school of selfeduca* 
tion, gave out that all religions led to the same goal 
and that there was no room for strife* Bankim 
Chandra, the first graduate of the Calcutta University, 
advised his countrymen to stick to the culture of their 
own country. Ram Mohan and Debendranath pointed 
out to the ideals of Upanishads with glimpses from 
other cultures. But they did not form a democratic 
Somaj — a compact body of men bent upon individual 
as well as national salvation. This was to be Keshab’s 
work. He founded the popular Brahmo Somaj, wrote 
ethical and religious pamphlets, delivered lectures, and 
developed a deep religious vision which attracted such 
men and women that the Brahmo Somaj soon became 
the nucleus of cultured development of Bengal. Bengal 
was saved. But more than that the culture of 
Bengal was also saved and strengthened. Keshab 
realised that religions are blossoms attracting all people 
with their hues and fragrance and spreading the news 
of everlasting life of joy in the garden of God. This 
was the spirit of synthesis for which Bengal has been 
waiting for ages. It became the destiny of Keshab's 
successors on whom fell the mantle of cultural develop- 
ment of Bengal to extend this spirit of harmony in 
every sphere of human thought and activity, leading 
to a reasonable understanding and loving relationship 
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between man on the one hand and society, nature, and 
God on the other. The work of Acbarya Profulta 
Chandra, Sir Jagadish Chandra and Robindranath, the 
master-artist of the world, can here be referred to as 
further contributions to Kesbab’s conception of spiritual 
life. Keshab may be forgotten but there is no doubt 
that his spirit is working through the minds of the 
choicest people of our age. 

Time has not yet come to take a full measure of 
the influence of Keshab on the present workers in the 
cultural sphere of Bengal. It should however be 
noted that Keshab never advocated exclusive devotion 
to the religious legacies of Bengal. He knew that 
they were to be cherished along with the teachings of 
Gurus of other lands. In fact the real worth of the 
culture of Bengal will be revealed to those who have 
sat at the feet of the world-masters. The associations 
of our mother-land will reverberate through our hearts 
when we come into contact with other cultures# If the 
spiritual masters of the world be living with us, then 
the whole world will be rightly inherited by us, and 
then living in the cultural domain we shall not forget 
the height of religious growth promised to mankind by 
Keshab. Then the culture of Bengal will really be our 
own and Keshab’s companionship will be our eternal 
heritage. 


Navavtdhatt, January 7, 1926 . 
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EAST AND WEST IN KESHAB 
(By Sir R. N. Mukherji) 

Forty years after the death of Keshab Chander Sen 
it is still difficult to appraise justly and without the 
bias of exaggeration the value of Keshab's life work, 
or even estimate the exact effect of the various forces 
which his magnetic and powerful personality let loose 
in the hide-bound and narrow-minded society of the 
mid-seventies. Perhaps our difficulties proceed from 
our inability to grasp the splendour of a picturesque 
and fertile genius. Has not Keshab Chander Sen 
himself said — “ It is easy to distinguish a great man, 
but it is difficult to comprehend h i in . ' 1 True it is that 
although well nigh half a century has passed when 
Keshab in the full prime and vigour of his spiritual 
growth preached and thundered from his little pulpit 
we are yet unable to realise fully the services which 
he rendered to knowledge, to the growth of scientific 
reasoning on religious matters, to social emancipation, 
to freedom of thought. But four decades have gone 
by since he passed away. Revolutionary changes have 
taken place in our social life — changes which, for good 
or ill, have loosened the centuries-old bonds of 
prejudice and superstition, of ignorance and blind 
custom. One may not wholly agree with the religious 
and spiritual aspirations of the movement with which 
Keshab Chander Sen was intimately connected, yet one 
must admit the great social services rendered by the 
emancipation crusade which Ram Mohan initiated and 
which after a century has not yet spent its force. 
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Keshab Chander Sen was one of the most brilliant 
apostles of the message and the ideals of the Brahma 
Samaj in its most enlightened aspect. Spiritual 
divinations guided the destiny of the young Minister 
into a course which brought down upon him the wrath 
of orthodox Hinduism, but resolution of character and 
independence of spirit sustained Keshab in his worldly 
trials and made him the more indomitable and relentless 
in his pursuit of culture and freedom of thought. 

AH controversies regarding the harmony and one- 
ness of the religion preached by Keshab Chander Sen 
are silenced wben we consider, apart from the religious 
aspect, the great social value of his propaganda and 
fervent crusade in the cause of progress and advance- 
ment in Bengal. His entire life was a protest against 
ignorance, against tyranny, against blind prejudice. 
His large catholicity embraced all people ; every 
philanthropic work, whether it was education of the 
young, emancipation of the women, or amelioration of 
suffering, found in him an ardent champion and a 
forceful advocate. His was an embodiment of that 
rare culture in action which is fed and nourished by 
the noblest traditions of Hinduism, and blossoms in 
the light and true knowledge of the West, Keshab 
Chander Sen was a rebel if denunciation of ignorance 
and superstition constitutes a revolt ; he was an apostate, 
if protest against oppression and blind custom amounts 
to a desertion of the old faith. But he was supremely 
content with his spiritual light : and reason combined 
in him to produce a persuasive and magnetic force 
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which attracted men of ail shades of opinion to his 
banner. The torch of light which he kindled into 
flame may not have kept its lustre undimmed in the 
decades which followed his demise, but during the 
short period Keshab held aloft the bacon*light, he shed 
brilliance all round and lit up the many dimmed 
regions which orthodoxy and prejudice conspired to 
keep dark and unlit. It may profit us to find out the 
secret cf Keshab Chander Seu's powers, which Debendra 
Nath Tagore — his life-long guide and friend, — 

summarised in this fashion — “ Whatever he thought in 
his mind he had the power to express in speech — 
whatever he said he had the power to do — whatever 
he did he had the power of making other men do.” 
To my mind the key of this power lay in his abundant 
vitality and enthusiasm. Does be cot himself say— 
" I have always felt a cold condition to be a state of 
impurity — around my own life, around the society in 
which I lived, 1 always kept burning the flame of 
enthusiasm/' Therein lies his message to young Bengal 
even to day : to put forth your entire enthusiasm and 
energy into the work you take up and do not tire until 
you succeed. When this lesson is well-learnt, combine 
it with a reasoned freedom of thought and a desire to 
imbibe the refined and spiritual delicacies of cultured 
life— and Keshab Chander Sen's life-work would be an 
accomplished fact and Bengal would occupy a pro* 
minent position in the comity of nations as a leading 
exponent of intellectual thought and culture of East. 

— Navavtdhan t January 7, 1926 . 
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KESHAB’S REVOLUTIONIZING VISION 

(By Principal Khudiram Bose) 

As a boy of the Burdwan Brahmo Samaj M. E. 
School I saw for the first time in my life in November 
and December 1866, the great Brahmo leader who, 
within a decade or two following, revolutionized the entire 
outlook of religious thought and belief of the world by 
his epoch-making orations, and still more, by his 
magnetic personality and saintly life. In that year, at 
Burdwan, under the auspice3 of the Adi Brahmo Somaj, 
to which the local Somaj was affiliated, he delivered 
at the Medical Hall of the town, two of his juvenile 
orations in English, and was listened to with rapt 
attention by the elite of the station including the local 
Christian Mission. For me, a boy of 14, these meant 
very little but, all the same, I seemed to catch a little 
of the blessed contagion. But what stirred me to the 
inmost depths of my heart was a morning prayer in 
simple Bengali, offered by the great preceptor, from a 
school-bench, improvised as a pulpit, with tears in his 
eyes expressive of deep and genuine repentance. Later 
on, in 1&68, as I came down to Calcutta and joined 
Dr. Alexander Duff’s Free Church Institution, l lost 
sight of the great religious teacher, and found another 
enshrined in my heart, a sweet and charming spirit, 
the late Rev. Kali Charan Banerji, my school and 
college teacher for years and guide and philosopher 
and friend of my manhood, whose magnetic personality 
captured my imagination and all but converted me 
into the faith be had recently embraced. 
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But that was not to be. It was not long, before 
I recovered my first and foremost spiritual guide, in 
1868, in the Brahmo Somaj of Iodia Prayer Hall, 
then approaching completion. And I noticed that 
Collegians of those days crowded round the pulpit and 
platform, occupied by the great Minister, with as much 
enthusiasm and avidity as they do now in witnessing 
the historic Mohan Bagan (cricket) games at the vast 
tnaidatt of this city. And some of the most 
brilliant graduates and under-graduates of the Univer- 
sity, such as the late Mr. A. M. Bose, Mr. U. C. 
Dutta, Pundit S. N. Shastri, Dr. P. K. Roy were 
initiated by the great minister, in his new Somaj, 
after his secession from the parent Adi Somaj absolutely 
on grounds of principle, — 4 onward, unceasingly onward, 
unceasingly onward,' having been the watchword of 
the new Minister, in all his bearings and relations in 
life, domestic, social, spiritual and religious. And his 
perlervid orations, both in English and in his 
sweet mother tongue, delivered at the altar of his 
Mandir, at the platforms of the lecture halls and public 
squares, fittingly crowned his noble endeavours and 
enterprises in regard to the moral, spiritual and religious 
regeneration of his motherland, with a sort of success 
that marked it off as no mere human attainment. 

The memories of his parting sermon to his great 
and growing congregation, on the eve of his pilgrim 
voyage to England, as also of that given on his 
return home and resumption of his ministerial services, 
with the grand organ that the Unitarian Congregation 
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had presented to his church, the divine meekness and 
forbearingness with which he stood the scathing 
condemnation, meted out to him at the sacred altar of 
his Mandir, by his god-father, Mabarsi Debendra Nath, 
especially invited by him to preside at a consecration 
Service, on grounds of Brahmananda’s allegiance to 
Christ Jesus, are yet too green in the contemporaneous 
history of the Brahmo Somaj to be detailed on the 
present occasion. 

Ever since the delivery of his maiden speech, 
“ The Brahmo Somaj Vindicated ” (which took more 
than three hours) in reply to the Rev. Mr. Lai Bihari 
De*s sarcastic onslaughts upon the basic principles of 
his Church, and on his challenging a spontaneous 
encomium from the prince of Christian missionaries. 
Dr. Duff (himself a great orator) — " the Brahmo Somaj 
is a power and a power of no mean order,” down to 
his triumphal return from his pilgrimage to England 
where he was lionised by influential and cultured 
English audiences, his life-history has been one of 
perennial progression, and in the fulness of time, — 
human limitations notwithstanding, — the One Author cf 
all Dispensations, vouchsafed through him to an 
expectant humanity “ The New Dispensation M as the 
harmony of all Dispensations. That this glorious 
fruition lay seminally ensconced in Rammohan must go 
without saying. But the unique process of evolution of 
the spirit world has transformed and revitalized it into a 
grand and glorious novelty, — with everything new about 
it,— new flag, new dance, new stage, new pilgrimage. 
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The new spirit that thus dawned upon the earth 
inspired utterances so sanctifying and sublime that it 
would take generations to appreciate and assimilate 
them in all their bearings upon the destiny of man. 

The proclamation of the church of the spirits the 
doctrine of a uni-trinitarian church (Saf Chit Ananda ) 
the impassioned invocation of the One-Invisible God 
as Mother, as the unity of all unities the New cult of 
Brotherhood divine, the declaration of God-vision and 
inspiration as the universal and natural heritage of man 
the enunciation of the faculty of absorption of truth 
(which our psychologists have so far failed to discover) 
are perhaps a few of the coruscations of the genius of 
the High Priest of the New Dispensation. And to day 
the blessings of the Great apostle and evangelist of the 
New Dispensation shall descend in Pentecostal showers 
upon his people as ho sees with his Mother Divine that 
the sublimest truths for the inculcation of which he 
lived and suffered so much here, are commanding all 
but universal acceptance. His little but invaluable 
autobiography “Jivan Veda,” his “Ycga f ” Subjective on 
Objective, his last message “Asia’s Message to Europe’* 
— all four stand as spiritual ever* greens and priceless 
heritages in the relig ous history of the World 1 

— Navavidhatt, January 7, 1926 

KESHAB AND TEMPERANCE 

(Hkrbbrtson Anderson) 

I gladly accept the invitation of my friend, the 
Rev. Promotho La'd Sen, to write a few lines for the 
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Special Number* of the World and the New Dispensa- 
tion, to commemorate the passing of Keshab Chander 
Sen. Only last week I stood in the hall of the Victoria 
Memorial, and pointed out to some American friends 
the striking life-size painting that has a worthy place in 
that temple of fame of those who during the reign of 
the gracious Majesty, Queen Victoria, helped to make 
modern India. History seems to show that the world 
needs extraordinary men and women to turn the course 
of history and shape the lives of those who follow them. 
Keshab wa9 such a utopia- builder who, out of the facts, 
dark and light, of India’s past, sought to get his follow- 
ers to work for and strive after a new world in social 
reform and religious progress. If, as it is said, 
“human nature changes, but slowly," we may claim 
Keshab as one who set before his countrymen steps 
of ascent to a nobler and better life. 

My personal interest in the Temperance Movement 
in India often leads my thoughts to Keshab, — who 
clearly saw the fatal trend of the alcoholic habit among 
his countrymen, and who spared not the Government 
of his day nor the society of which he was an honoured 
leader in regard to their attitude towards that habit. 
It is said by those who know the condition of educated 
Indian society in his day and who compare it with the 
conditions to-day that some progress towards a utopia 
of an absolute habit of total abstinence has been made. 
But it is equally* though regretfully, true that the 
British Government in India did not listen to his 
warning voice, and has little practical sympathy still 
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with the movement that would suppress among all 
classes what has been termed the huge waste of alcohol. 
Both public opinion and goverpments in India have 
been “ tinkering with tragedy M too long. Oh, for 
another voice like that of Keshab to save Indian homes 
from the tragedy of drink. 

— Navavidhan, January 7, 1926 . 


KESHAB’S PERSONALITY 
(Nagendra Nath Gupta) 

[Late Editor, '‘Tribune,” Lahore.] 

It is forty-two years now that Keshab Chander Sen 
was called to his rest. His colleagues and co-workers 
also have passed away one by one, and thi young lads 
and men who can yet recall the magnetism of his pre- 
sence and the magic of his voice are old men to-day. 
When the split in the Brahmo Sornaj followed the 
Cooch Bihar marriage in 1878, I remember the late 
Ramtanu Lahiri told me that he could not trust himself 
to go and see Keshab as be would not be able to resist 
the persuasive charm of Keshab* s personality and speech. 
Again, when he delivered his last Bengali speech, in 
Beadon Park, in January 1883, a number of people had 
assembled in the Park determined to disturb the pro- 
ceedings. There was an elderly Indian Christian 
standing at the gate who angrily said as he saw Keshab 
approaching at the head of the procession, — “What an 
amount of mischief one man can do.” There was a 
crowd of Vaishnavas near the place from where Keshab 
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was to deliver bis address. They were in an angry 
mood, and some of them were saying,— "This man has 
made the whole country Christian ! 99 But when 
Keshab began to speak, taking for his text the cutting 
up of the body of Sati by the trident of Siva, and 
developed the argument with his matchless voice and 
persuasive eloquence the mood of the orange*robed 
Vaishnavas changed and they hung breathless upon his 
words. Finally, when spreading out his arms, Keshab 
declared in accents of an impassioned appeal, "Brothers, 
let us pick up the scattered pieces and raise up the one 
God, undivided and indivisible, C^fWt 
the Vaishnavas threw themselves down on the grass, 
shouting "Hari Bol l ,, the tears streaming from their 
eyes. 

That was the power of the orator. Swami Vivek- 
ananda, himself a gifted orator who made a profound 
impression, at the Parliament of religions, at Chicago, 
told me while my guest at Lahore, in 189 7 , that the 
genuine orator exercised a sort of hypnotism over the 
audience. I have listened to many orators, Indian, 
English, and American, but Keshab Chander Sen was 
easily the greatest of them ail. The Rev. Mr. Dali, at 
one time a well known name in Calcutta, wrote a letter 
to the Statesman after one of Keshab’s annual Town 
Hall addresses, to say that the orator's <5 silver voice*’ 
had lost none of its compelling power. It was a 
wondrous voice, full rounded and of a compass that 
filled the Calcutta Town Hall or any large auditorium 
without effort, but melodious and marked by a sustained 
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cadence throughout. The splendour of his personality 
matched the marvellous gift of his tongue, and at this 
distance of time I recall vividly his stately and full 
figure, the luminous face and the large introspective 
eyes, the strong prominent chin and the radiating 
presence of that great leader of men as he used to 
stand in the Town Hall, a grave and dignified figure, 
delivering his message with an eloquence and a power 
of that have never been equalled. 

— N avavidhan, January 7, 1926- 


KESHUB CHANDER SEN IN ENGLAND 
[Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter] 

(Specially contributed) 

When Keshab Chander Sen landed in England in 
the spring of 1870, this country was lamentably ignor- 
ant of the religious life of India. The day of her 
great scholars, Sir William Jones Colebrook, H. H. 
Wilson, who had first opened up the treasures of 
Sanskrit literature to English readers, had gone by. More 
than a generation bsfore. Raja Ram Mohan Roy had 
become known by his learning, his lofty character, and 
his appreciation of the Gospels in his *' Precepts of 
Jesus,” to some of the leaders of Unitarian thought, and 
his lamented death on a visit to Bristol in 1833 had 
roused a temporary interest in the movement which he 
had founded to promote a spiritual religion free from all 
idolatry. The young German scholar, Frtederich Max 
Muller, had edited the text of the Vedic hymns, and from 
his home at Oxford issued essay after essay supplemented 
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to his History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature (i860), 
in which he sought to make known the profound 
religious significance of the faith of the ancient Rishis. 
British Christianity was still involved in the traditional 
conception of the infallible authority of the Bible ; and 
in the prevailing Evangelical teaching, the doctrines of 
the Trinity and the Incarnation the Atonement and 
everlasting punishment, were strenuously maintained. 
This type of Christianity, moreover, had been practical- 
ly the only form of Western faith represented by 
English missionaries in India. 

The Unitarians were consequently the only com- 
munity which had followed with any sympathy the 
prophetic utterance and reforming zeal of Keshib 
Chander Sen, and when it became known that he would 
visit England they prepared to welcome him with 
warmth. They had themselves passed through a great 
change in their view of the real foundations of religious 
thought and life. They had long been earnest advocates 
of the historical study of the scriptures ; they had learned 
from the great thinkers of Germany ; they had been 
aroused by the deep passionate voice of Carlyle : they 
bad read Emerson and Theodore Parker ; in James 
Martineau they had found a teacher who set them free 
from the authority of the letter, and opened to them the 
religion of the spirit. They were eager, therefore, to 
receive the Hindu Leader, whose glowing language had 
already attracted attention in this country^ and in whose 
proposals for the social welfare of bis people they saw 
such ardent moral conviction. 
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Soon after bis arrival a meeting was convened on 
the evening of April 12, in the Honover Square Rooms, 
in London. The President of the British and Foreign 
Association, Mr. Samuel Sharp a well-known Biblical 
scholar, was in the chair. On the platform were re- 
presentatives of ten different denominations. The reso- 
lution of welcome was moved by one of the most 
distinguished dignitaries of the Anglican Church, the 
courageous Dean of Westminster, D. Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley, and it was seconded by a man whose unrivalled 
Indian experience gave especial weight to bis presence 
and his words, the ex-Governor General, Lord Lawrence, 
members of Parliament, clergy and minister and lay- 
folk from various professions were in the audience, and 
were held in close attention as the speaker unfolded to 
them bis essential vision of religion. 

Here was a voice of rare power, eloquence, and 
charm. His dignified presence in the fulness of his 
manhood, the glow of faith in his face, his courage, his 
passionate sincerity, his conviction of the reality of the 
presence of God, all made a deep impression. With a 
perfect command of our language, a student of Western 
philosophy, familiar with the works of Hamilton and 
Cousin, and writers so far apart ecclesiastically as 
John Henry Newman and Emerson, he had found in 
the Christian Gospels a figure which he could reverence 
and love. In Jesus he discerned a conception of reli- 
gion as direct and immediate as bis own. He boldly 
claimed him as an Asiatic, and in his teaching of the 
Fatherhood of God, His constant energy in the universe 
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around us and his manifestation to the soul within, he 
saw the witness and confirmation of his own insight. 
For the sectarian divisions of Churches, all sheltering 
themselves under the Founder’s name he had no sympa- 
thy; warning after warning fell from his lips ; the pity 
of it was to make an increasingly painful impression 
upon him as he went from city to city and he did not 
hesitate from the outset to protest against it. But 
grievous as it seemed to him, it did not mar h:s belief 
that the relations of England and India were a signal 
instance of the action of divine Providence. With the 
freedom of oriental imagination he idealized the two 
countries, so far apart upon the globe, so different in 
social organisation and intellectual culture, and daringly 
declared, “in obedience to God's injunction England 
came and knocked at the doors of India, and said, 
‘Noble sister, rise thou hast slept too long* and India 
rose." 

In this faith he went from city to city. We did not 
know till he had been among us for months how hardly 
it had been won. He addressed great meetings in 
Manchester and Liverpool, he visited Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. On his way south he came to leads and 
'preached in the Mill Hall Chapel, of which I was then 
minister. It was a curious indication of the sectarian 
feeling against which he so earnestly protested that in 
arranging a meeting for him to address, objection was 
made to Welcoming' him, though he might be ‘received/ 
Happily that did not prevent a thousand people from 
crowding the beautiful chapel to the doors, and his 
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noble sermon on “ The Living God in England and 
India** was long remembered. In his private intercourse 
he loved simplicity and quiet. The morning hours were 
spent in meditation and peace. He woke the admira- 
tion of the young by his nobility of demeanour without 
any assumption of superiority. When he told us of the 
struggle through which he passed in the home where a 
large company of relatives lived together in one family, 
before he finally decided to give up the traditional 
usages of idolatry, and at last unbarred the gate and went 
forth with his young wife into solitude and uncertainty, 
we felt in him an element of heroism which he would 
himself have been the last to lay claim. He pleaded 
to temperance and purity, shocked at our drunkenness 
and prostitution ; and he never forgot to demand in the 
name of justice and humanity a better treatment of his 
country by the dominant race. In one of his last 
sermons in London — Unitarian pulpits alone were open 
to him — he revealed one of the secrets of his inner life. 
When he was in the midst of idolatry as a youngman, 
he felt himself surrounded by impenetrable darkness 
plunged in dee p spiritual gloom. 4 There was none on 
earth to help me,* be said. ‘Who came to my assistance? 
He could not recount the process of recovery, but he 
knew its source, *My heart says, My God.* That 
consciousness, once awakened, never left him,* Faith 
in God and our eternal union with him, he once said 
to Miss Frances Power Cobbe, * are not two doctrines 
of our creed but one.* In that inner sense of the 
presence of Gad he lived and laboured, and when he 
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bade England farewell be left behind in many hearts 
a clearer vision of the supporting power of the 
Everlasting Love. 

— Navavidhan t February 77, 7926. 


KESHAB CHANDRA SEN 
(Bijoy Chandra Mazumdar in the Battgawani 
of Asarh 1334) 

(Translated by Satyendra Roy) 

Of handsome and serene appearance was Keshab 
Chander, all that the word soutnyz darshan connotes, 
that was Keshab. The radiance of his cheerful face was 
soothing and beautiful like sotna or moonlight. Those 
that have not seen him can realise this to a certain extent 
by seeing his portrait kept in the Albert Hall. When 
first I saw this devout personage he had just reached 
forty years of age. In his twenties he was known all 
over India and at the agQ of thirty-one by his reputation 
in Europe he had become world famous. The band of 
young students in whose company 1 sat near Keshab 
Chander Sen and heard his words, from two years 
after my first seeing him up to 1883, were all of them 
more or less older than me in age, and none of them 
except Priya Nath Mallick are alive today. In that 
band of young men one person earned a great fame 
in the new political movement, bis name was Bhowani 
Charan Banerji better known by his title of Brahmo* 
bandhab Upadhaya. 

I had the opportunity of seeing Keshab in various 
conditions of life and in the midst of various kinds of 
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work. I fully remember I never saw the shadow of 
grief on his countenance. When in his prayers he 
talked of “ consciousness of sin,” and called Bhagvan 
in half choked voice in touching language, melting the 
heart of his congregation, — even then on his face 
played the light of that gushing joy which in language 
can only be expressed by the word smile." I thought 
then and I think so still, this happened because He 
whom Keshab adored was to him One constantly and 
vividly realised. The passionate search for the “ un- 
known " could not give us this serenity and joy. 
Those that do not believe in God or consider Him a 
thing of imagination might say that what Keshab saw 
was only hallucination, but there is no way to deny 
that he realised something with his vision when he 
talked. And to speak of this I first spoke of Keshab's 
countenance. The world famous Ramkrishna Param- 
hansa, whom Keshab first discovered (cf. statement by 
Pandit Sahityaratna in Kamala translated in Navavidhan 
of July 28 and August 4, 1927. — Translator) and made 
adored by numerous bhaklas in this country, oftentimes 
looking at the face of Keshab immersed in dhyana 
remarked in deep emotion : ** It is a fish in deep 

waters, and it has dived into the greatest depths." 
I am not a bhakta and therefore I give evidence of the 
impression of a bhakta's mind. 

The young students of the schools and colleges 
got the privilege cn the afternoon of an appointed date 
to question Keshab Chander on various subjects 
Many asked absolutely irrelevant questions and 90 me 
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asked explanations from him for the charges brought 
against him by his Virodhees (enemies). Keshab was 
not in the least excited or displeased with them. 
Looking cheerfully and loviogly into the face of the 
men be very calmly answered their questions, and the 
irrelevant questions he himself combed out and gave 
replies to. 

In this connection, leaving the talk of students, I 
shall make mention of something about a great man. 
The famous Christian, Kali Charan Banerji, was also 
a man of handsome and serene appearance. We have 
heard more than once Mr. Banerji to say that be had 
seldom seen a person so calm-tempered, meek and 
humble, sweet-tongued and amiable as Keshab Chander. 
The man, who roared like a lion in his public lectures 
and with such earnestness supported his opinions,— 
that he, in private conversation and discussions could 
be so sweet, gentle and forbearing was strange to many. 

I will mention but one event to indicate how he 
could fascinate men with his personal magnetism. In 
January of 1831 there was a large gathering of people 
in Beadon Park to hear Keshab's lecture. Near the 
centre of the Park there was a great pulpit and from 
this pulpit to the north gate of the Park was a crowd of 
people and in this crowd in several places many 
people were loudly speaking ill and making fun of 
Brahmos. When Keshab's party approached the 
platform the loud uproar was continuing. As soon 
however Keshub mounted the pulpit and pointing his 
left band to the west said * Behold there sinks the 
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sun in the west 99 there was not even a whisper to be 
heard in that huge gathering. To silence people in 
any crowd one had not to shout, the sight of Keshab's 
face made them stare at it ia silence, although in those 
days in such crowds the number of his enemies largely 
preponderated. 

The readers of the “ Bangavani 11 must have read 
the articles of Sj. Bepin Chandra Pal where he states 
that in this age the man to raise aloft the banner of 
independence was Keshab Chander Sin. We shall 
give an inkling into the nature of this mantra of 
independence. In the domestic chapel of the Tbakur 
(Tagores) was Keshab initiated by Devendranath 
Thakur and in ten other ways was Keshab obliged to 
Devendranath. How much Keshab revered Devendra- 
nath can be understood from only one instance that 
1 mention. Keshab gave to Devendranath the title of 
Maharshi, and it is by that appropriate title that he 
is remembered and revered. In the chapel of the house 
of the Thakur family only Brahmin preachers could 
officiate but Devendranath, fascinated by the mantra 
of Keshab, had discarded the sacred thread and when 
Keshab was twenty-one years of age had ordained 
him a preacher after giving him a seat on bis right. 
Keshab personally received plenty of honour and 
reverence, but in the chapel of the Tbakur family the 
rule of Brahmins was preserved. Keshab had then 
taken a stand on the independent growth of individual 
thought and religious sense and on the preaching and 
establishment of ' equality * by the removal of caste 
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differences. Led by his religious sense and sense of 
duty he by his independent efforts established the 
Bharatvarshiya Brahma Somaj. He separated no 
doubt from the Somaj of the Thakurs, but never for 
a moment quarrelled with Devendranatb. On the 
contrary on the day of the opening of his new Mandtr 
he began his work by giving the pulpit to Deve jdra- 
nath. That men should only in their opinions and 
imagination talk of independence but would not dare 
to put it into practice Keshab with his sense of 
religion could never tolerate. When his dear ones 
opposed him, or when the world swerved to one side, 
Keshab never left his independence of thought or was 
afraid to do his duty. They in whose make of mind 
this spirit has not come are not entitled to repeat the 
formula of n independence/' That is why I can assert 
that Keshab furnishes us with a brilliant example of 
doing one’s duty calmly and cheerfully in the teeth of 
the displeasure of a whole nation. I do not mean that 
the reader shall all have the same opinions as Keshab ; 
1 only hold him up as one who guided by bis sense 
of duty could ignore the frowns of the whole world and 
do his work* 

Keshab never showed his sense of duty by any 
“ mobby ” methods, — * vulgar ’ shouting or use of 
physical force. He calmly did his duty. When the 
storm rose for deposing Keshab and establishing a new 
Brahmo Somaj, he calmly attended the meeting of the 
virodhees and himself came forward with the proposal 
of his own deposition. But his enemies were afraid 
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lest this calmness and tyag should melt the heart and 
they prevented their President , Keshab, from advancing, 
and without permitting him to speak made the proposal 
of his dismissal Keshab did not utter a single word 
and very calmly returned home. 

I know a number of incidents of Ke9hab*s life which 
I consider full of teaching and which in all these forty- 
four years after his death has not been mentioned in 
any writings or books. I know their publication will 
not be opposed by any member of Keshab’s family 
on the contrary by their wide publication the life of 
Keshab will become clear and understood so much 
more. But with that event is intertwined the life story 
of others who are alive today and without their per- 
mission it may not be proper to publish them. Even if 
permission be not forthcoming but l am informed that 
my publication of it will not grieve one Particular 
individual (ekjan vishishtha vyakti kshunna haiven na) 
then on a future occasion / shall relate some new things 
regarding Keshab' s life 

— Navavidhan , August 25 , 1927 . 


BIJOY CHANDRA MAZUMDAR 
AT THE UtSAV OF THE 
NAVAVIDHAN prochar ASHRAM 

( January 29 , 1931) 

Sj. Bijoy Chandra Mazumdar, B.L. f retired Professor 
of Calcutta University, gave us some of his remini- 
scences of Brahmananda Ke 9 hub Chunder Sen. It was 
remarkable talk vibrant with faith in and devotion to the 
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great leader. He was in intimate touch with Keshub, 
during the closing years of his life. He was introduced 
to the great leader by Sjt, Trailokya Nath Saoyal and 
had the privilege of joining Keshub in his devotions 
though he could not fully realise at the time what they 
meant. He was acquainted with songs of Ramprosad 
and others, but in intense realisation of the presence 
of the Living God, none came up to the devotions of 
Keshub. This intimate contact with the Infinite brought 
to Keshub an intense joy that was visible on the smiling 
face of the great leader. His serenity remained unper- 
turbed amidst the great trials and tribulations of bis 
life. In case of any difficulty in the household, he would 
silently take his seat, close his eyes and be immersed 
in dhyan (<0t*f). He thus practised the presence of 
God who was his never*failin g companion and helper. 
Keshub in fact was a God-intoxicated inan and amply 
justified the name Brahmananda given to him by the 
Maharshi Devendra Nath. 

Opposition to him was intensified when he declared 
his faith to be a New Dispensation of the spirit. We 
used to visit him at Kamal Kutir at this time. One 
evening some friends put me forward and l took cour- 
age to enquire of him why he called his religion a new 
dispensation. Keshub looked at me with his eyes full 
of tenderness and affectionately replied, ** What other 
unsectarian name can a man give to our religion ? M 
1 shall never forget the thrill that passed through me 
at this direct, clear and suggestive reply. 1 realised 
then as I never did before the deep significance of this 
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most misunderstood name of New Dispensation. This 
newness is not like that of an almanac that is new for 
a year and becomes old in the next. It refers to the 
ever progressive realisation on the part of the human 
spirit of the eternal majesty of the Divine. The uni- 
verse with its splendours is ever old, but who is 
amODgst us who does not greet a new universe every 
day. The overhanging sky is assuredly old, but it is 
every day suggested with the fresh fragrance of the 
presence of God. The tiny flowers that bloom before 
our eyes are ever new in colour and softness and 
fragrance. The faces of the near and dear ones that 
we see around us are ever sweet, refreshing and new. 
So also is divine revelation that is immanent in all. 
The expression New Dispensation meant to me the 
eternal creative urge, the dynamic evolution that is 
behind the ever progressive revelation of God in nature, 
history and in the human soul. 

‘My Spirit is willing but the flesh is weak,* said the 
professor so he would like to place just one thought 
more before the audience. He had the privilege of 
joining the weekly services at the Brahma Mandir 
when Keshub preached the inspiring sermons on Jeevan 
Veda — on the scriptures of life. What religious ser- 
mons can compare with them ? In contrast with God’s 
revelation in the lives of his children — all other scrip- 
tures are indirect, secondary, in the ups and downs of 
our lives, in our trials and tribulations, sorrows and 
joys, when we put our little selves as offerings at the 
foot stool of the Eternal, what tremendous influx of 
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Divine life comes to the inmost care of our being. 
All other scriptures pale into insignificance compared 
with the effulgent presence of God in the soul of man. 
Yet the scripture of human life is the everlasting 
scripture. 

— From Navavidhan February 11, 1937. 


HE DIED FOR YOU 
(By Krishna Bihari Sen) 

The death of our Minister has been quite sudden, 
yet, not so sudden as one might think. It was during 
the anniversary season of 1882 that he first felt the 
hand of the disease that brought upon him his untimely 
end. In the case of another man diabetes would not 
have been so fatal ; but it was otherwise with hitn 
when we consider the amount of intellectual work he 
had to bear. He was a man all spirit ; it was hard to 
dissociate him from intellectual work. His friends 
advised him not to think ; but as the esteemed gentle- 
man who attended upon him said, when appealed to 
on this point, it was as easy to expect the water in a 
kettle not to boil as to hope that his patient could 
give up thinking. The disease, when once upon him, 
sometimes slowly and steadily, sometimes rapidly and 
abruptly asserted its empire, and his friends had from 
the first a presentiment that he should not have to 
live long. One year passed away in anxiety and 
hope. He appeared once again at the Town Hall in 
1883 , and his last message was ** Asia’s message to 
Europe." Those who heard the lecture remarked the 
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effort which he went through in delivering it. There 
was fire in it ; but there was faltering too. The 
stream of Divine fervour spouted from bi3 lips, but 
the vessel was weak, and it was evident that greater 
effort might make it burst at any moment. From 
that time up to Tuesday last it was a process of 
intense agony on the part of his relatives and disciples 
and a course of sublime preparation on the part of 
himself. There was anxiety painted on the face“ 
anxiety because he had many things to do and yet 
very little time to do them all. The deceased had 
a singular rule to guide him in all the moments of 
his life. He used to think that he had not more than 
three years to live, and he wanted always to com- 
press his work within that period. It was this which 
explained the impulsive hurry of all his movements. 
Now or never was his motto. Whatever he conceived 
was immediately put into shape, and he knew no rest 
till it was actually carried. He never waited to think 
of consequences; whether the work survived or not, 
he was anxious to give birth to a thought ; its care 
and preservation he left to Providence. This trait 
was beautifully apparent in the last year of his 
mortal career. Some of his most beautiful utterances 
came out then. He had a prevision of his coming 
end, and he became all the more anxious to speak 
out in a variety of ways. When he went to Simla 
his friends parted from him in mingled hope and 
fear. His residence in the hills began well. It was 
the serenest and busiest period of his life ; it was 
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the period when he put his highest powers, when he 
attempted his highest flights. His devotion was at its 
sweetest, and his labours were the severest. He then 
elaborated his Yoga philosophy, and he there carried out 
its principles in actual life. That face which showed 
itself so striking after his death was only a part of the 
festive dress with which Providence intended that he 
should start on his bridal procession to a higher world. 
At Simla he elaborated his great gift to mankind. He 
taught them to SEE and HEAR and feel the great 
GoD of bis being. Many a prophet had taught the 
way to solve the burning problem of human suffering. 
Prophets had died before him, and in their death was 
the solution of the problem which they had come to 
solve. In our Minister’s death we get the solution of 
the same problem in the most striking manner possible. 
It explains his mission and it explains itself. How 
could men get through suffering ? By making pain 
lose the character of pain, by making it sweet. How 
could this be done ? By actual enjoyment of the 
sweetest object in the world, by actually seeing and 
communing with the Divine Mother Look at the 
loving Hart , he said, and pain will disappear. Illness 
and suffering become themselves the means of our 
approach to God. In fact, the greater tbe illness, the 
acuter tbe suffering, tbe greater is the approach to the 
Holy Being, the greater the enjoyment and repose, the 
less is pain— an acute pain and the more welcome it 
becomes to the sublime devotee. It was his mission 
to nreach God to an unbelieving world. He made 
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Him appear in our life, in our breath, in every drop of 
blood that courses through our veins, in the food that 
we eat, in the house that we dwell in, in money that we 
spend, in the cloth that we wear, in our daily business, 
in our real enjoyment, in our sore trials. In nature 
we see Him ; in individual life we feel His sublime 
guidance. The world is full of Him. The plain eye 
sees poetry, romance and philosophy everywhere in His 
presence ; the prosaic hand has got the philosophers 
stone ; it touches everything with it and lo ! everything 
becomes gold. Enter into that Yoga t he said, and the 
hardest realities of life become comprehensible and 
enjoyable. Alas ! his disciples were too slow to under- 
stand hirn ; they were too dull to fathom his meanings. 
Alas ! The gulf became at last too inseparable between 
him and them. Alas 1 He departed from Calcutta in 
broken heart and sorrow. He tried to bring them 
upto his height ; they had not the strength to do so. 
He adopted every means to make them worthy of him ; 
but he was thwarted, he was persecuted ; he could do 
nothing by mortal means. “Unbelievers, ye believe 
not in me ; be ready for my last message. I will do 
such a thing as will compel you to come round and 
accept my present. 1 will show you how a believer 
can die ! ” Oh 1 the determination was fatal. The 
disease grew upon him. He was forced to leave 
Simla ; he came back a wreck of his former self. 
What pains he suffered ! What torture indescribable 
he sustained ! Not a stone that would not melt at 
the sight. Day and night, night and day there was 
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this grappling with death. Every system of treatment 
was tried, Allopathic, Homeopathic, Yunani and 
Kaviraji. Every doctor did his best, but every 

medicine failed. The pain was indescribable, it 
admitted of no relief. And in the midst of that 
unutterable agony, in that chamber of horrors, look at 
his calm, unperturbed, smiling face. When in the 
greatest agony, he was immersed in Yoga ; the Eternal 
Mother was before him and he forgot his suffering. 
And so the dark hour came ; by noon on Sunday last, 
he had virtually ceased to speak. The fits became 
frequent and at last unbearable. In one sense he may 
be said to have lost his consciousness. But it was not 
that. When the pain was upon him, he was alive to 
nothing else and he lost sensibility to everything else. 
When the disease advanced to its last stage, he was 
in a state of stupor ; but all throughout he was in 
Yoga. So that from an early stage of the last illness, 
he had ceased to belong to us. The extent of the 
suffering will be realized from the fact that it deprived 
him of the power of speech and made him dead to 
the world long before death came. That ha was not 
unconscious was apparent from the fact that to the 
last he retained his tremendous will force, A few 
hours before his death the doctors tried to give him 
milk; but he compressed his lips and would on no 
account take it in. So they came away disappointed, 
declaring it was a simple psychological problem to 
them how one who was in that state of stupor and 
coma, could yet show that immense force of will. 
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Every symptom, indeed, of that disease, of that last 
life, of that last suffering, will afford matter for thought. 
Every incident of that mournful chapter will require 
study and contemplation. When the last moment 
came, when the struggle was over, when the last breath 
was taken, the unperturbed countenance ceased to show 
itself. Behold, the usual smile was in his face again, 
and he died rejoicing in the accomplishment of his 
mission. When the last tension was over, when the 
whole system had returned to repose after its deadly 
struggle, his nature asserted itself again and his natural 
smile returned once more aed sat upon his lips. Here 
was the triumph at last ! Friends and disciples of the 
departed hero, do ye not believe now ? He has died 
for you ; he has shown how death and suffering can 
net only be conquered but actually sweetened, by the 
enjoyment of the Divine presence. How the stern 
realities of life become accessories to spiritual perfec- 
tion ; how pain itself ceases to be pain and death 

becomes the dawn of a higher life ; how the world 

becomes a heaven to the sweet child nursed oo the 

Mother's lap. Yes , he has taken away your suffer* 

ings— learn only now to understand how and why. 

— N avavidhan % June 7, 1928 . 

KESHAB CHANDER SEN, 1838—1884 
[By F. B. BRADLEY-BlRT I.C.S 3 
No names in the Annals of Bengal in the nineteenth 
century is more widely known than that of Keshab 
Chander Sen. Spoken of as “India's Greatest Son'* by 
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so eminent an Orientalist as Professor Max Muller, no 
Hindu before him ever achieved so widespread a repu- 
tation or drew so closely the attention of both East and 
West towards his life and teaching. His was one of 
the few names that was familiar during his life time 
not only among the vast millions who inhabit the 
Indian Empire but among European Nations whose 
knowledge of India and all things Indian was then far 
slighter than it is to-day. Born at a time when Western 
Education half understood and imperfectly applied, had 
yet caught the imagination of the East, Keshab Chan- 
cier Sen’s life coincided with one of the most important 
and interesting intellectual revolutions that India has 
ever seen. After long centuries of isolation East and 
West had m:*t f and fusion of thought and speech had 
begun. On the one hand stood Western Civilization, 
with its latest scientific inventions, its latest literary 
achievements and its latest artistic triumphs ; on the 
other, stood Eastern culture effete and decaying, 
strangled in the grip of custom and tradition. 

The full force of modern thought had been let loose 
about the old ideals and the old beliefs, threatening to 
overwhelm them in its first impetuous rush* There 
was eminent danger that the new system of life and 
thought while sweeping away the old beliefs, might 
raise no new ones to supply their place, The restraints 
that the old caste system had enforced upon life 
generally, socially, morally, and mentally had been 
roughly cast aside, and the new civilisation had as yet 
failed to impose other restraints that had the same 
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binding force. The work that Keslub Chandra Sen 
was called upon to do was to combine all that was 
best in the old with all that wal best in the new and to 
prevent a break with the old before a new religion and 
a new philosophy of life were found to which man 
might adhere. It was the old problem which so many 
have sought to solve without success, the reconciliation 
of the old and new, of the East and West. At a time, 
when chaos threatened, Keshab Chander Sen had the 
ability and the courage to formulate a new belief, 
purified and refined out of the old, and at the same 
time the power to lead men after him along the lines 
which he laid down, The great and wide-spread in- 
fluence that his life and conduct had even upon those 
who did not follow him in his new belief, set him 
apart as one of the moving spirits of the days 

However much men might differ from him on 
many points, there were few who did not recognise his 
earnestness and sincerity. His all-absorbing desire to 
benefit his fellow countrymen and his constant efforts 
to make his new faith unsectarian and such that it 
might include the whole Brotherhood of mao, won 
universal admiration and respect. In an age of 
self-seeking, he set a striking example of unselfishness. 
He voluntarily gave up all to follow the way of life 
that seemed to him to lead to the highest and the best. 
Worldly rewards he never sought and worldly honour 
be refused. His way of life, it is true, though an ideal 
to which every faith might well strive to attain, was 
an ideal which men in the nineteenth century found it 
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bard to follow. It needed the enthusiasm and devotion 
of the earlier ages when the world was young and life 
less complex. It was in direct contrast to the growing 
worldliness and the keen competitive spirit of the day 
against which it was a protest. The whole tendency 
ef the time was in the opposite direction. The decay 
of the old faiths had coincided with the great renais- 
sance of thought and education and but for the little 
company of enthusiasts whom that renaissance produced, 
it might have ended in a cataclysm of irreligion. 
How great was the influence of Kesbab Chander Sen 
and how effectual were his efforts towards checking the 
prevailing tendency towards unbelief and immorality 
must not be judged merely by the numerical strength 
of the Somaj he had founded. His influence went far 
deeper and his noble life and character left an abiding 
impression on the thought and spirit of the day. 
Among the many distinguished Indians of the century 
there was uone whose name was more widely known 
in Europe and throughout the East, and none who 
exercised a greater influence in stemming the tide of 
irreligion and immorality, and awakening his fellow- 
countrymen to a sense of their moral, social and 
intellectual responsibilities. 

— Navavidhan , August 2 % 7928 . 

MISCELLANEOUS EXTRACTS 
I 

Raja Rammoban Roy wanted to do away with all 
the idolatry and other evils of Hindu Society and to 
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establish the worship of the true, the indivisible, the 
omniscient and the omnipotent Creator of the universe, 
and socially to bring back to India the reign of reason 
and peace and good will. 

After a long and arduous struggle Raja Rammohan 
Roy found it impossible to retain his connection 
with orthodox Hindu Society and WAS COMPELLED 
TO ESTABLISH A NEW CHURCH IN 1830, since 
known as Brahmo Somaj, for the purification of 
religious and moral ideas, and for the propagation 
of a new faith based on the lofty idealism of the 
Upanishads [ Life and Times of C. R Dass by 
Prithwis Chandra Roy, Ex-Editor of the “Bengalee** 
(Calcutta) 1928], 

11 

It was Raja Rammohan Roy in Bengal who first 
raised the standard of revolt against the idol worship, 
the power of the priests as the interpreters of the 
Divine word, the conduct of the meaningless ceremonies, 
the seclusion of women from public life, and the 
burning of widows under the false name of religion. 
In 1928, he formei Theists' Union to recite the Vedic 
texts and to arrange for sermons on morals and reli- 
gion. In 1830 HE FOUNDED THE BRAHMO SAMAJ 
where the creator is to be worshipped without any idols, 
and for the promotion of charity, morality, piety, 
benevolence and the strengthening of the bonds of 
union between men of all religious persuasions and 
creeds. [Indian Cyclopaedia, edited by P. T. Chandra, 
second edition, 1928.] 
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III 

BRAHMO SOMAJ — A RELIGIOUS AND REFORMATORY 

Society in India established in 1830 by 
Rammohan Roy and reorganised in 1858 by his 
successor Keshab Chander Sen. 

This sect recognizes one personal and all-pervading 
God with whom every willing soul may have com- 
munion and the universal presence and inspiration of the 
divine spirit, finds something divine in every form of 
religion, and reverences Christ though it rejects the 
doctrine of his deity and of the atonement. It con- 
demns polygamy, caste, idolatry, child marriages and 
intemperance. [New Standard Dictionary Vol. I, Funk 
and Wagnalls Company, New York America.] 

— Navavidhan , August 2, 1928 . 


THE PROPHET OF UNITY 
(T. L. Vaswani) 

Of great value to us today is the ancient mantra 
of the RishiSf—-" Awake ! ” Almost a century ago was 
born in Calcutta one who became a reproclaimer of the 
ancient message. Shri Keshab Chander Sen was born 
in 1338 ; he passed on in 1884. But in that brief 
period of his life he roused not a few of his countrymen 
to a new vision and a new life. Kesbab’s was a voice 
of Awakening,— the most eloquent voice of his day. 
Sir Francis Younghusband has compared Keshab’s 
eloquence with Cicero’s. I regard Kesfcab’s as superior 
to Cicero’s. The eloquence of the great Greek was an 
eloquence of art, Keshab's was an eloquence of 
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inspiration. Eloquence was to Keshab a gift from God. 
Thousands thrilled to his voice in the Town Hall. 
Thousands hung upon his lips in the Beadon Square. 
God gave him eloquence to win men to the wisdom of 
higher life. He was a PROPHET OF Unity. He preached 
the unity of science and religion. The two are not 
contradictory. Each may help the other. Religion is 
not a mass of superstition. Religion is itself a science. 
Science in its quest after truth, its appreciation of facts 
and study of laws, is a spiritual pursuit. Modern life 
needs the inspiration at once of science and religion. Of 
science; - for we must be rational, critical. Of religion; — 
for there is a tendency to self-assertion which is as 
irrational as it is irreligious. Egotism is a weakness of the 
modern temperament* We must correct egotism by rever- 
ence. We must combine criticism with prayer. Laplace 
said he had no need of the hypothesis of God. But 
Keshab spoke of religion as the very ‘‘science of God.** 
Many today do not feel the need of God. Life complexity 
and mechanical relations are multiplying; the sense of 
life as a pilgrimage is weakening. Prayer has a practical 
value, prayer purifies and prayer releases inner energies. 

Keshab preached also, the unity of religions, “ I am 
a disciple,* * — he said. And in saying this, be set us 
all a noble example. We must be disciples of all saints 
and prophets. We must have reverence for all 
scriptures and religions. For in all shines the many 
coloured light of the Spirit. Young India is called upon 
to build a new nation. The basis of nation building 
can be no narrow creed, A unifying religion of 
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harmony and humanity alone may answer the needs of 
the new national consciousness. 

— Navavidhan , September 27 , 1928 . 

ON KESHUB 
Dr. Drummond (1928) 

Dr, Drummond of the British Unitarian Church, who 
was called upon first to speak, recalled the first ex* 
perience of his meeting with the great personality of 
Keshab Chander Sen. If was on a May morning in 
1870 that be as a child in the company of his father, 
first saw Keshab Chander Sen, the first Indian that he 
saw in his life, delivering a 9 ermon from the pulpit of 
the Unitarian Church and never after was effaced from 
his mind the impression that the great Indian Sadhu 
stamped on his mind on that day. The serenely fascinat- 
ing countenance of the great Indian Saint had made a 
very deep impression on his mind and he began to love 
India from that day. The first Indian he saw in life was 
a great personality and the impression could not have 
been anything else than that all Indians were like him. 

Continuing he said that human memory was gene- 
rally very short but a great religious leader possessed 
so much of long tenacious power that it was impossible 
for future generations to efface his memory from their 
minds. Keshab Chander Sen was a man of that sort. 
He was a great religious leader, a great creative 
personality with rare gifts of mind which it was very 
difficult to analyse. There was something of a SAINT 
and PROPHET in him, a race of consecration of character 
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which could pierce through the essentials of religions. 
He had further the power of making men want to do 
exactly the same kind of service and religious work 
that he himself might be doing. His wages were self- 
sacrifice and he had around him a band of missionaries. 
Proceeding he explained the contribution of Keshab 
Chander Sen to the store of world’s culture and 
particularly the spirit of scientific enquiry that he 
inculcated in the ot'servance of religious customs and 
dogmas. He emphasised that the one thing that they 
could learn from the life of Keshab Chander Sen 
more than anything else was to take the precepts of 
prophets as LIVING things and not as mere dead things 
which are laid upon men as burdensome weight. When 
prophets are taken as mere prophets, when their 
words are taken merely as a code of behaviour, people 
cease to give him the honour that is due to him. 
Concluding he said that it was not by discussing his 
life or by merely repeating his words, but by putting 
themselves in the same spirit of lofty and selfless 
devotion to the service of God and of humanity, which 
was the special characteristic of the life of Keshab 
Chander Sen, that they could truly honour him. 

— Navavidhan , November 29 , 192&. 


BRAHMANANDA 
(Jbsudasanudasa Parekh) 

The Rev. Dr. Cheyne, one of the editors of 
Encyclopedia Biblica, writing in bis last book bearing 
the very significant title ** Reconciliation of Races and 
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Religions,” a book that was published only a few 
months before his death in 1915, said therein the 
following with regard to Keshab and Baba Ullah, the 
Persian teacher of the Bahai movement : — 

** The greatest religious teachers and reformers 
who have appeared ia recent timss are (if I am not 
much mistaken) Baha Ullah, the Persian and Keshab 
Cbander Sen, the Indian. The one began by being a 
reformer of the Mahomedan society or church, the 
other by acting in the same capacity for the Indian 
community and more especially for the Brahmo Samaj, 
a very imperfect and loosely organised religious society 
or church founded by Ram Mohan Roy. By a natural 
evolution the objects of both the reformers ware 
enlarged ; both became founders of world-churches, 
though circumstances prevented the extension of the 
brotherhood of the New Dispensation beyond the limits 
of India. In both cases, a doubt has arisen in the 
minds of some spectators whether the reformers have 
anything to offer, which has not already been given 
by the Hebrew prophets and by the finest afflorescence 
of these — Jesus Christ. I am bound to express the 
opinion that they have. Such as the author of the 
Fourth Gospel looks forward to the results of the 
Dispensation of the Spirit which will outdo those of 
the ministry of Jesus. So we may confidently look 
forward to disclosures of truth and of depths upon 
depths of character which will far surpass anything 
that could in the nearer or further East, have been 
imagined before the time of Baha Ullah. i do not say 
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that Baha Ullah is unique or that his revelations are 
final. There will be other Messiah after him, nor is 
race of the prophets extinct. The supposition of finality 
is treason to the ever-active, ever-creative spirit of 
truth. But till we have already entered upon a new 
acorn, we shall have to look back in a special degree to 
the prophets who introduced our own acorn. 
Baha Ullah and Kesh ib Chunder Sen, whose common 
object is the spiritual unification of all peoples, for it 
is plain that this union of peoples can only be obtained 
through the influence of prophetic personages, those of 
the past as well as those of the present.'* 

Sir Nil Ratan Sirkar, in the course of presidential 
address in the Theistic Conference of the year 1915, an 
address remarkable from many pomts of view, speaks 
of Keshab Chunder Sen as follows : — 

** He was the type of the supreme creative artist in 

the sphere of religious life Ha would coin into 

flesh ana blood as it were, the religious ideas that have 
been held in solution in all religious and ecclesiastical 
history. To mention a few of these, — the great man 
doctrine, the doctrine of the Logos and the Son of God, 
the Christo centric community of prophets, the pil- 
grimage to the Saints, the communion of all souls, the 
church invisible, the church as the organ of the 
corporate religious life, the apostolical Durbar, the 
doctrine of special inspiration ( Adesh ) the sacraments 
of the new baptism and the new Hotna , a Nava 
Samhita, sacramental code, a new frog or emblem, an 
AlMndia Theistic mission, the revival of Sankirtan, 
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God-vision and madness in religion, the synthesis of 
Yoga and Bhakti as disciplines, the scripture of life 
(Jeevan Veda), the social reform programme and the 
marriage act. These were his amazingly prolific con- 
structions but the most luminous of all was his vision 
of Harmony of all Religions and Dispensations, which 
will remain one of the beacon-lights of future religious 
history.” 

— The World and the New Dispensation (May 22, 1924) 

AMERICA AND INDIA 

New Bedford, Massachusetts, 
United States, America, 

From 24th October, 1 b 67. 

W. J Potter. 

To 

Keshab Chander Sen, 

Religious Teacher and Reformer, 

Brother, India - 

For so I am moved to address you, though you are 
born of another nation, have been educated in another 
religion, speak another language, and dwell on^ the 
other side of the globe. But, though thus widely 
separated, we are children of the one Infinite Spirit, 
hold, I believe, essentially the same faith, aspire to 
the same truth, and are working for the same great 
objects of the human welfare. Here in America, I have 
heard with interest of your work for purification of 
faith and life among your countrymen, and I have felt 
drawn towards you by the bonds of that common 
spirit which inspires all holy aspirations and noble deeds. 
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But I do not venture to write to you for myself 
alone. I am the Secretary of a Society recently orga- 
nized in this country, under the name of the “ Free 
Religious Association ** of which the first article of the 
constitution is as follows : — 

#l This Association shall be called the Free Religious 
Association— its object being to promote the interests 
of pure religion, to encourage the scientific study of 
theology, and to increase fellowship in the spirit ; and 
to this end all persons interested in these objects are 
cordially invited to its membership/* 

In accordance with this article* the ‘ Free Religious 
Association ’’aims to emancipate religion from sectarian 
narrowness and bigotry, and from all corruptions, 
superstitions of belief and ceremony ; and to bring 
religious opinion into harmony with advancing 
reason and science, and religious practice into harmony 
with the enlightened conscience and the human heart. 
Most of the members of the Association have been 
educated as *' Christians '* and would still claim the 
right to that name ; though probably not many of 
them would care to claim it in the sense commonly 
defined in Chrisaan theology. They believe, for the 
most part, that Jesus, the founder of Christianity, was 
simply a man, born and living under the same essential 
conditions of life as other men. They believe that he 
was a singularly true and holy man, who came in the 
line of the great religious teachers and prophets, 
and proclaimed as the essential truths of religion, 
the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of 
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Humanity. They believe, generally that the records of 
his life, in the book called the New Testament, have 
been somewhat corrupted with legendary and other 
matters, not strictly historical; and that the religious 
system which now claims to have descended from him 
has departed widely from his simple teaching and 
practice; and they would try to effect for Christianity 
precisely the reform which be tried to effect in the 
religion of his own time and country. 

While, however, most of the members of the 
Association are ** Christian 99 bv birth, and would still 
be Christiaa in the free sense of the term jast ex* 
plained, the Association does not limit its fellowship 
to the boundaries of Christendom. One of its directors 
is an adherent of the Hebrew faith, a representative 
of a lirge progressive division of his sect in this country, 
who proclaim truth to be the Messiah that is to save 
the world. And so the 4 Free Religious Association 
expresses and seeks sympathy with all true and earnest 
souls, in all religions, who are working for the welfare 
of mankind. It looks forward, indeed, to that day and 
will strive to hasten its coming when all religious 
divisions and distinctions will be lost in the one 
universal and absolute religion which proclaims the 
Divine Spirit to be everywhere and in all times,— 
the inspiration of all true thought' and feeling and 
life. 

And hence, our brother, we send this word of friendly 
love and greeting to you and your co* workers for 
the truth in India. We reach out across ocean and 
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continent to join our hands with yours in the noble 
endeavour to elevate the intelligence,* to purify the 
morality, to relieve the misery, and to break all the 
oppressive shackles, political, religious, social of man- 
kind. 

Our annual meeting will be held in the city of 
Boston, next spring seven months from this time : and 
if it be possible, I hope, then to have a word of 
response from you to read to the assembly of American 
people that shall gather at our call. Any information 
you may be pleased to give with regard to the aims 
and achievements of your mission will do us eminent 
service. 

I am, with high regard, your friend and feliow* 
worker of the truth. 

William J. Potter, 

Secretary, Free Religious Association. 

— A 1 avavidhan, November 13 , 1928 . 


To 


The Brahmo Somaj of India. 

21st February , 1868. 


Rev. William J Potter, 

Secretary of the “ Free Religious 

Association U . S. A. 


Brother, 

Gladly do I accept your kind and affectionate greet- 
ing, and the sentiments of true love and the sympathy 
contained in your welcome message of the 24th October 
last. I forget the great distance between us» and feel 
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that our hearts are near each other, bound in the ties of 
spiritual fellowship. Your brotherly call has found a 
response in the hearts of thousands in this part of the 
world, and cordially do we join our hands with yours, 
as children of the same Father, to co-operate in the 
blessed work of advancing the cause of true religion. 
How consoling, how encouraging to us is the thought 
that the great movement of religious reformation, which 
we have humbly carried on in India for more than a 
quarter of a century, have met the sympathy and support 
of an associated body of our brethren on the other side 
of the globe, and that India and America, the East and 
the West, are to sing henceforth with united hearts, 
and in one harmonious and swelling chorus, the glory of 
the Supreme Creator 1 

In compliance with your request, I beg to give 
below for the information of the Free Religious 
Association,” a brief sketch of the gradual development 
of our church, its aims and achievements. 

Thirty-eight years age, when English Education had 
just opened the minds of some of my countrymen to 
the errors of Hindu idolatry, the late Raja Rammohan 
Roy, the great religious reformer of India, whose name 
is probably koown to you, established a church in 
Calcutta, for the worship of the Supreme Being, under 
the name of the Brahmo Somaj (worshipper of Brahma 
— God), or the Assembly of the Worshipper of God. 
His direct object in founding this church was to per- 
suade his countrymen to forsake idolatry and to become 
monotheists ; and the more successfully to accomplish 
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this object he made the Vedas, the earliest scripture of 
the Hindus, the basis of all his teachings. In other 
words, he professed simply to effect a revival of the 
Unitarian faith and worship of ancient Hinduism. But 
he had also a higher and more comprehensive object. 
He “ invited all sorts of people without distinction/’ 
to unite in the worship of this common Father, the 
Supreme God of all nations ; and to this end he proved 
by appeals to the text of the Bible and the Koran, as 
he did in the case of Hinduism, that Christianity and 
Mahomedanism were both essentially monotheistic. 
He accordingly directed that the service to be held in 
his church should always be of such a catholic character 
as to “ strengthen the bonds of union between men of 
all religious persuasions and creeds/* Practically, how- 
ever, the Brahmo Somaj became simply a Hindu 
Unitarian Church; and the latter object was altogether 
lost sight of. The congregation slowly decreased in 
number, till the Somaj fell into the hands of my respect- 
ed friend and co-adjutor, Babu Devendra Nath Tagore, 
who gave it a new life and immensely extended its 
operations. He converted this body of mere worship- 
pers into an association of believers, by binding them 
to a few articles of belief and to a covenant enjoining 
moral purity of life* He also started a religious journal, 
appointed teachers and published several doctrinal and 
devotional treatises ; and he succeeded in the course of a 
few years in enrolling thousands of followers, and help- 
ing the formation of several branch Somajes in different 
parts of Bengal, on the model of that founded by Raja 
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Rammohan Roy. All this time, however, the Vedas 
were regarded as the sole foundation of faith, and the 
members of the Brahmo Somaj were known as Vedantists. 
It was not till about twenty years ago that the Vedas 
ceased to be viewed in the light of infallible scriptures, 
and made room for a more catholic and unexceptionable 
basis of faith, viz ,, God’s revelation in Nature and the 
religious instincts of man. The Brahmo Somaj since 
became a purely Theistic Church, and now stands 
precisely in the same relation to its old creed, as the 
" Free Religious Association ” does to Unitarian 
Christianity. But its progress did not stop here. It is 
true its fundamental principles of belief were then 
definitely settled, and have continued unchanged hitherto. 
But in their application to life and in the practical 
development of this catholic and pure spirit, great 
struggles and movements have gone on for some years 
past. It was found that as most of the social and 
domestic customs of the Hindus were interwoven with 
the evils of idolatry and caste, it was incumbent on 
every true and sincere Brahmo to discountenance such 
customs, even at the risk of being excommunicated and 
otherwise persecuted. The majority kept aloof from 
this undertaking, effecting a safe but unconscientious 
compromise between the enlightened convictions of a 
Ttaeist and the idolatrous social life of a Hindu. A 
small number, however, came forward at last and 
began the great work of reforming the social and 
domestic economy of Hindu society on the basis of true 
religion, which has been developed more fully year after 
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yearj and has lately resulted in a variety of practical 
reforms! such as the abolition of caste distinctions, the 
marriage of widows, intermarriage between members of 
different castes, the education and emancipation of 
women etc. With a view to render our church wholly 
free from the narrow spirit of Hindu sectarianism, and 
the evils of Hindu social life, and to establish it firmly 
on a pure and catholic basis, by incorporating into its 
theology the truths of all scriptures and admitting into 
its membership theists of all nations, and bringing its 
social life into harmony with the pure dictates of con- 
science, the advanced Brahmos organized themselves 
into a society in November 1866, under the name of the 
u Brahmo Somaj of India." This society also seeks to 
establish closer intercourse and more active co-opera- 
tion than hitherto existed among all the Brahmo Somajes 
in India, and to propagate our faith more extensively 
and systematically throughout the country, Our Church 
is thus at present an organized Theistic Church, Indian 
in its origin, but universal in its scope, with aims to 
destroy idolatry, superstition, and sectarianism, and 
propagate the saving truths of absolute religion and the 
spiritual worship of the one true God, and likewise to 
promote the intellectual, moral, and social reformation 
of individuals and nations, and thus make Theism the 
religion of life. 

It is impossible to calculate the exact number of 
the members of our church, as there is no ceremony of 
initiation amongst us : nor is such ceremony possible 
or desirable in so rational and spiritual a faith. Nearly 
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two thousand have subscribed to the covenant above 
alluded to, or have signed some other simpler form of 
declaration; the names of such have been registered. 
But there are many thousands more among my country- 
men who in their hearts deny Hinduism and believe 
in the fundamental doctrines of our church. The fact 
is, the tendency of the age here, as I believe in other 
parts of the civilized world, is towards Theism. All 
who receive liberal English education renounce idolatry ; 
of those some embrace orthodox Christianity, some 
become sceptics, the rest glide into the Bratamo Somaj, 
and become Theists in some form or other. 

There are at present upwards of sixty Brahmo 
churches in the different presidencies and provinces of 
India where the local Brahmos assemble every week for 
the purpose of worship, divine service being conducted in 
the vernacular language by persons previously selected 
from among them for their superior wisdom and piety. 
Hymns, sermons, prayers, meditation, and the reading 
of Theistic texts from the Hindu and sometimes from 
other scriptures compose the service held in our 
churches. On special occasions service is conducted 
in English. 

For the more extensive diffusion of our religion 
several books in speculative and practical Theism have 
been published from time to time in the vernacular 
language, as well as in English and also some perio- 
dicals which have a large number of subscribers and 
readers all over the country. A Fortnightly English 
paper, 4, rhe Indian Mirror/* is published in connection 
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with our mission, which discusses political, social and 
religious subjects. We have also about a dozen 
missionaries, men who have of their own accord given 
up worldly pursuits, and, depending upon the voluntary 
contributions of the Brahmo community for the bare 
necessaries of life go about the country visiting the 
Brahmo Somajes, and preaching truths of our holy faith 
to the educated natives and sometimes also to the lower 
orders of the people. The disinterested and zealous 
exertions of these missionary brethren exert a very power- 
ful and living influence, both in sustaining and quickening 
the moral life of the Brahmos scattered over the country, 
and in increasing the number of our adherents. 

For a full exposition of the doctrines of our creed, 

I beg to refer you to the two sets of our English publi- 
cations which I have already forwarded to your address. 

I may, however, only observe here that, professing as 
we do the universal and absolute religion, whose car- 
dinal doctrines are the “Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man," and which accepts the truths of 
all scriptures and the prophets of all nations, we hearti- 
ly sympathize with you and the other members of the 
‘ Free Religious Association," as brethren in common 
faith and co-workers in the same holy cause. 

Therefore with the deepest joy and with all the 
fervour of brotherly love do I welcome your kind 
message and, in the name of thousands of fellow-Theists 
in India, reciprocate the affectionate regards of “the Free 
Religious Association." Believe me it is no mere formal 
exchange of compliments. To India, at this moment, 
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such sympathy of the American nation, is inestimably 
a luable, and she receives it with the enthusiasm of 
national rejoicings. Long and anxiously have we 
laboured and prayed for the light of truth amidst the 
awful darkness of idolatry and corruption, struggling 
with hardships and difficulties, and encountering opposi- 
tion and persecution of no ordinary kind, the Merciful 
God alone helping us unward. And now we are rejoicing 
in the light vouchsafed by Him, we have begun to 
feel the heavy responsibility attached to it of extending 
its blessings to other lands. At such a time, the 
cheering intelligence communicated by your similar 
labours and achievements in America serves to streng- 
then our hands, and increase our joy and faith and hope 
a hundredfold. We now feel as we never felt before, 
that God's religion shall spread throughout the length 
and breadth of the world, destroying all false creeds and 
sects, and uniting all nations in one universal brother- 
hood ; and it affords us inexpressible delight that the 
noble American people have come forward to co-operate 
with us in paving the way for the future church of the 
world. May God help us in carrying out the great work. 

Trusting you will kindly keep us informed of the pro- 
ceedings of the “Free Religious Association," and offering 
our best wishes and prayers for its welfare and success. 

I remain heartily yours in Theistic fellowship, 

Keshab Chander Sen, 
Secretary, Brahmo Somaj of India* 


— Navavidhan, December 13, 7928 . 
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KESHUB A SINGULAR MAN 
[Motilal Das (Dacca)] 

Behold the Singular Man of Navavidhan !— the 
“ Soul of New India ” ! — “ that Rare Flower of the 
East ! ’’ 

Sree Ram Krishna Parambansa endearingly c,lls 
him “ srtOTl *¥* 1 $ Pft*lW " ! * \ 

(The Rose Tree of the Heavenly Mother, that smiles 
with flowers throughout the year ! ) 

Pahari Baba the celebrated saint of Ghazipur, looks 
at him and exclaims — 

“ C*M1 TtTl ! M 

Bengal* regards him as a “ Voice in the air,” that 
“ breaks the spell, and rouses the sleeper from his 
sleep and communicates the flutter of New Age into 
an all but dead system.” Madras hears this 11 Voice '* 
and gives him the name of The Thunderbolt of 
Bengal.” Bombay f pays homage to this great 
** Teacher- Reformer -Sadhu-Bhakta M in a way quite 
new to that Land of Heroes. 

Europe Greets Him. 

11 Servant of God — Greetings. From the first time 
your name and mission became known to me, my soul 
rejoiced, and I gave thanks to God tbat it bad pleased 
Him to write all truths, and thus produce peace on 
earth and good will among men. I bail thee and the 

•Vide estimates of N. N. Ghosh, Surendranath Banerji etc. 
t Do. Do. Do. Justice M. G. Ranade and Dr. R. 

G. Rhandarkar. 
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new era with joy and gladness. Thy star risen in the 
East shines even unto the West, and shall continue 
to shine until its rays encircle this planet with a belt 
of glory. Even so. Amen,'* — C. H. Has sal . 


Amebica. Wholeheartedly Receives Keshcb 

The new Message of Navavidban, from the New 
Messenger cf God : — 

It seems that the Eternal spirit is moving upon 
the face of the waters both in the East and the West, 
in order to bring Harmony out of Chaos . — Henry 
Peterson . 


Africa Hears This 

'* Voice from the Himalayas/' and responds varmly : 
‘Before your magnificent conception all else seems 
dwarfed and stunted . 1 * — Maurice Davies . 

II 

* l Sree Keshab is indeed the wonder of the 
Nineteenth Century/* as General Walker styles him 
He is all things unto all men, because his all-in-all 
is God and God dwells in him with Humanity. 

The Eternal and Infinite One is the be-all and end- 
all of his existence, and burden of bis life-song is— 
One Goi, One Man t One Church . 

Saith he— 

11 Tbe whole Humanity is one and there is no 
room for me or us, Up above in Heaven there is 
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One God , and down below on earth there is One 

Man, 99 — Prayers, 

* * • * * 

He is one with Nature, as with God and Man, and 
Nature ; ‘speaks soft and sweet music *’ to him. He 
feels and enjoys the harmony of the whole universe, 
because he is in tune with the Infinite. 

Saith he— 

u Great God Nature stands between Thee and Man ; 
and no one can know Thee unless his heart is attuned 
to the spirit of Nature. Make my mind one with Thee 
in Nature " — Prayers. 

"Nature is love, and discord. Nature reconciles, 
and never disunites. The name of Nature is Harmony. 
— Prayers. 

Indeed, his soul's delight is to find and see God 
vividly in Nature ; and everything in the amplitudes 
of Nature is to him a Messenger from God, sent for 
edification. 

# * # 

Sree Keshab is the very ambodiment of Harmony. 
He is called to unite all, reconcile all, bind all.” 

Harmony is indeed the Pole-star of his life. It is 
an axis on which the science of Navavidhan proclaim- 
ed by him revolves. 

Listen to his prayer again — 

1 0 Thou Most Ancient and yet Ever- New and 
Ever-Beautiful God, grant that we may realize in our 
life the harmony of all Thy Dispensations. As follow- 
ers of the New Dispensation let us combine in our 
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character the various elements represented by Sakya, 
Moses, Christ, and Chaitanya Teach us to concentrate 
in one focus all the fragments of Light which lie 
scattered in different places and in different ages." — 
Prayers* 

His character is a living illustration of the harmony 
of work and devotion. Too much work makes the 
heart dry, and too much devotion induces quietism and 
makes one neglect the important duties of life. It is 
he who has beautifully harmonised the two. Ha is 
always devout in the midst of his daily duties, and ever 
mindful of his duties in the midst of absorbing devo- 
tion. His hand works out Divine Law like an untiring 
machine, while the heart is always warm with Divine 
Love. 

Ill 

Sree Keshab’s life is quite a new thing to this 
world of discord and disunion It is absolutely 
synthetical, and its very breath is Unity It unmis- 
takably implies Fusion of Faith, Love and Charity in 
the highest harmonious development. 

Truth is bis eternal habitation, Love his daily 
food and drink, and Sanctity his joy and peace for 
ever. 

His Faith has nothing to do with Abstraction or 
Reflection. It is not simply “ the substance of things 
hoped for," or “the evidence of things not seei." It 
is direct vision . 

By Vision he means not hallucination, but “percep- 
tion of the stern realities of the spirit- world, the direct 
apprehension of God and Heaven in consciousness. 9 * 
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He beholds God in Nature and in Humanity, as 
vividly as men see external objects. This * Seeing 
God” is as easy as the process of breathing. 

He lives in God to have Faith* and so is the 
master of untold treasure. 

He has found the Rock of Faith, and his heart 
rejoices in having seen the God of his salvation. 

Hark — 

Blessed be my God, l have seen Thee face to face, 
and heard Thy word of wisdom ; — of this I am sure ; of 
this I am absolutely certain. How happy I am if my 
faith is known to Thee. O my heart’s Delight, give 
me yet more faith, and may the joy of trust abound 
in me.” — Prayers . 

* # * 

Deep and hidden is his Love of God and Man. It 
is inwardly active for service, and outwardly calm and 
impassioned. He is uninterruptedly walking in the 
path of ever-growing Love, and to him the way of 
Love is the way of eternal progress. 

His Love is universal, and rolls ceaselessly on- 
ward. It means going out of self and its absorption 
in Divinity and through Divinity in Humanity. He 

is like a pilgrim who has left home and gone away, 

never to return. He lives within everybody else but 

bis own self, and in every place except his own home. 

His Love also means intense suffering for the 
good of Mankind. He is indeed an “eternal exile,” and 
his shelter is in destitution, and his joy in compassion. 
To look at him is to fesi a mysterious stirring within. 
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which impels the heart to move upward and silently 
knock at the celestial gate of Mercy. Listen to what 
he says, in a letter, dated 20th August 1865, addressed 
to Maharshi Devendra Nath,— 

“I am poor, sufferings are my food, anxiety my 
rest, and on a bed of thorns my sleep. My mission is 
to preach a religion of reconciliation. Woe to me if 
I cannot verify it in my own life. Glory to truth. 
Peace to you all. May the death of this insignificant 
servant give life to my country.** — (English Translation.) 

Hear again what he says to his Heavenly Father 
in a prayer — 

"Visit the excommunicated and poor in their lone- 
liness, O Lord, and cheer their cold desolation. Teach 
us tc give pity and love when peace of mind has fled, 
and to speak sweetly unto those who suffer in mind and 
body. To the home of misery teach U3 to bring conso- 
lation, to the bed of sickness comfort, and always stand 

by the oppressed and deserted.** — Prayer s. 

* * # 

"Kindle in me, O Holy Spirit, the flame of purity 
and piety wherewith I may kindle it in those souls who 
are around me. Create in me a depth of sweetness and 
peace of which I may partake with other. Lord, let my 
thoughts and feelings be better than my words, my actions 
better than my thoughts and feelings, and my life better 
and purer than anything I can outwardly do.’* — Prayers. 

God has heard this prayer of Sree Keshab, and 
kindled in him the "flame of purity,** which is to purify 
and illume the heart of humanity gradually. 
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He is pure in all relations of life, and his soul is 
like a blazing fire. 

His passion is purtty , and the one prayer coming 
out of his heart is— "Father, let me grow from holiness 
to holiness, until becoming pure in heart I behold the 
light and glory of Thy sanctity/* — Prayers . 

His purity presupposes the total extinction of self. 
He offers his all, whether temporal or spiritual, to 
the Service of God, and God's holiness becomes his 
nature. 

* * * 

Sree Keshab's life connotes perpetual progress 
Heavenward. He is ever growing in Truth, Love and 
Sanctity, and steadily advancing towards Divine Per* 
fection. Saith he — 

* I am steadily and continuously advancing towards 
Perfection. In childhood and in youth I have run 
towards it and after death I shall have to fly thereto/* 
—Jeevan Veda . 

— Navavidhati, January 70, 1929 


KESHAB’S PLACE IN THE BENGALI 
LITERATURE 

[Kumud Bandhu Sen (Translated)] 

There was a revolution of thought in the Hindu 
Society at the commencement of the British Rule after 
the close of the Mahomedan Rule. All the voices lead- 
ing to the downfall of a nation were there. All sorts of 
degeneration and degradation, political, social and 
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religious were there — springing from a tiny seed into a 
large tree, under their baneful influence, the dying 
Bengali nation became almost dead. Just at that mo- 
ment, our slumbering nation came in contact with the 
newly civilized living British nation The British 
brought, with its new foreign goods, new life into this 
country and startled this benumbed nation like an 
electric current. This influx of new life renovated the 
sinking Bengali nation and infused it with new thoughts 
and new aspirations. The early dawn of this new life 
began with Raja Ram Mohan Roy, it grew and develop- 
ed under the influence of MaharshiDevendra NathTagore 
and became brighter and effulgent at the touch of 
Keshab Chancier Sen. But it is to be regretted that we 
always forget the names of these three Great men, the 
Creators of Modern Bengal, Have we ever considered 
their claim for the infusion of the spirit of Nationalism 
into our society which is increasing and expanding daily ? 
Do we ever remember before we are going to establish 
Independent League that it was Rajah Ram Mohan who 
first inaugurated and instilled into the mind of this 
nation, the idea of Independence ? He first saw the 
vision of “ Independent India " friend of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland.” 

Do we ever think about of the silent devotee 
Debendranath’s God-vision and Hearing of God’s voice 
amidst the worthless imitation of Western civilization ? 

Do we recall to our mind the thrilling and inspiring 
words of Keshab Chander before engaging ourselves in 
petty wranglings between sect and sect ? It was 
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Keshab Chander who first went to the Western world to 
preach the unique and singular message of India. It 
was Keshab Chander who first crossed the Atlantic to 
establish a Spiritual relation between the East and the 
West. It was Keshab Chander who first leavened the 
Indian nation with the Spirit of Nationalism. Keshab 
Chander was only a social Reformer — he also tried to 
harmonize and synthesize the faiths of different Re- 
ligions, the orders of various religious services, whereas 
Rajah Ram Mohan preached only the Religion as 
inculcated in the Upaoishadas and tried to unite in the 
absolute God-head the different religions of the world. 

Ram Mohan gave the form only of the Bengali 
Prose and Keshab Chander really p ut life into i t. After 
Ram Mohan and before the advent of Bankim Chander, 
Keshab Chander’s Bengali Prose writings were the 
simplest, sweetest and best. The language of bis 
Bengali prayers, speeches, sermons is at 

once pure and heart-melting — sincere language of a 
sincere heart. We have altogether forgotten to record 
in the history of Bengali Literature this gift of Keshab 
Chander. We hardly say, in our Literary meetings 
while discussing the history of the Bengali Literature, 
anything about Keshab Chander's making the Bengali 
Prose thoughtful, powerful and living» making it the 
vehicle of expressing his innermost thoughts. He 
wanted to acquaint the educated Bengali with the 
riches of other languages by inducing his followers to 
translate into Bengali the Scriptures o i other religions. 
Ram Mohan's language is full of Sanskrit and Persian 
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words while Keshab Chandcr's diction is bareft thereof 
containing very simple words only and breathing poetry 
and lofty sentiments. 

1% c-tcafl ? estate f5f si's dtfe 
Ttc*ti cf# fa’ 51 ^ca cqq i s> tfare cfc*f fefrcq, ^fa 
WCQZS. ? «rtfa C^W? Slfac® fafacs ata I—" 

‘fatfa Ca 'S^irj nt'SI ^$tta sff%^5t 3 T — 'STfata fa 
? ^»fa ; C ( S atfaqta ? ^5 Sft'ST'S — <slre atfata, 
atfata i” 

It will appear from the above extracts that there is 
no Sanskrit element therein and it is the heart’s 
language of a true devotee though having some admix- 
ture of English formations. However, Keshab’s genius 
turned the same into ptire and unalloyed Bengali. 

Keshab was the first man who enriched the Bengali 
Prose with the grandeur and beauty of mysticism. 
He gave the colloquial language a new and beautiful 
form and created a powerful and living Bengali Prose 

“csWa cstaafai «tfa caaaq, ^q-aqa cafa ^ 
caa cstata wai *qata 1 ” 

“c^ *jftjaa "pc? ortc's faca atca far 

c^stala i c*r <$aa 9^51 ^cq ? «ft-Rta «n<ifa 
> <a cacaa silt catena art i” 

‘fatfa 'a-^a aa '®tq ^ca ewaa— cartes ^tafa, «ita 
?ti faca fa ata atc^— catqtaa w ac? atre i £p ca cwit^i 
as q, sta^i ami *$% a'cs caq i <aadi fa «W'© 
Sta^l I ^fata att^S I *TC? <4Ca^ 

$fa— retata ca ^fa— cata t5 ^a *ca ^?cq ^fa— 
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cf fa — i '®rt=rt<i <a^ c*tt^l s^iJl 
cmm ^ tK f=tc«i fV ^ 1” 

“UtW3 ^ C«Nt*f ’jf'Wfa C*ltr?<I uni $3— <5tW? 
nn cmm 5tQ i c*fFsi<f ncn mm cutntii ^ nus 
^ cnfo ?” 

“<5tvt$vl 'Stf?, n'JtfC^R 5StS 5f 'Site?, I fa 

r.ms ? reRts ^f5 r.nc^F few g!% facs 

ws faiRfe— ^ cm$ ? diuRt<t *ii ? 

^1 ? <stutTf<i <m ^<rr — nti> ?c9t^, <$>fa !” 

“cvtnt* ’F^?, c^iur Rue? i <3^1 •nM’ft — 

csRfc^ i c^ Rten cstnta ur *o — m ^ten 
cbrr =sn Ricn «or ^< 1^, m ^tc^f nm 

^cn ? m ^ten ^5t^r<j events i ^rrfn 

s?R;5R— 'stRafa assssRT,— «a*R orfn, c^jr 

entire csrr ^ifg ^c< i” 

<$ *?t£, <sf ^ cut nsem* usran uti> tst^rfa 

stfen <a^ nrri? Rtf*RR i urir i 

utnn ^ ^ ^ faeces i” 

Kesbab’s Bengali Prose is entirely different from 
that of Rajah Ram Mohan even from those of Maharshi 
Davendra Nath and Akhoy Kumar. The language of 
his “faut*lts?l ^tUSHR" (the Rise of the Himalayas) and 
“^tnORV (the Goddess of Voice), is at once telling 
and sublime. His prose is all poetry. In Bankim 
Chandra, we see a natural development of Keshab's 
this simple style. Keshab Chander was a devotee, seer 
and sage. Keshab though brought up under puritani- 
cal Christian influence, saw and realized many things 
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of the Spirit world coming in contact* with Ram 
Krishna Paramhansa. Oa Sunday, 22nd August 1880, 
on the occasion of the llth Bhadrotsava, Keshab spoke 
with his “God-gifted organ-voice’* about God-vision in 
the following manner : — 

mC'ft ^ftsi 'srtfa srfc^ 

st<rt fa^t 4 ! srrt i nn ^ifa c<r *pf®t ^«faT 

i 'srta ^ ft? cw wftmft, <mt<fm ^ftratft i 

ma s|pf *rt*1 'sftstft, ft? ^ftistft i fat«m 

^fsrs ?<*n f?^ mtt i cswftt’m -icm c?? c??[ 

*rtnw, $i^t</? gtc’rai is? ac^, ^tfa $w? csfa-t 
c?t?t i «itfa a^ i ''Htfa 

'aaa'® afa« 'srtaia ai sm ^ ^a^ai 's 

<B i’f c u i aft ata caatt <«ma ?«n afti^n <mf?, ca ^ wv 
ca ^taa^fti lat asc^ cafa^tft i” 

It will appear from the following extract, how be 
saw the form of the formless God. 

“c? ac*i ata am c?*m #tf? ftata ?«n i 

c^taai ftp ata am wftiata m ^fta ■sitfci ^tatf|c«i ? 
^fta smata ftfea m c^fafcaa arcs c?^ m^a fm ?” 

* [Translator’s note: The proposition of the writer of the 
foregoing article that Keshab’s spiritual life was much influenced 
and shaped by the venerable Paramhansa of Dakhineswar has no 
foundation at all and quite imaginary, bong before his acquain- 
tance with Paramhansa, in Monghyr, in the year 1863, Keshab 
used to realize vividly the Divine Spirit of God and used to hear 
His voice in the dictates of conscience. Miracles were performed 
at Monghyr at that time.] 
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Keshab, coming of a Vaishnava family, preached 
with thundering voice, the claim of Chaitanya (as a 
prophet). He believed and felt that Radha of Radha- 
krishna was the woman-soul and Krishna the man-soul 
and there was: a union of these two different natures 
in Sri Chaitanya, the combination of Radha-Krisbna. 
In literature this is a pure scientific truth. Keshab 
addressed New India and spoke about this message, 
this new conception, in the following words : — 

“cs5t*nii c<( fai 

^r<fSl Alfa'S I <i)*R 4*Ft*ffC3 

CW4Ctffr— ' «2t? | (flfltsi 'Q 

^ m i— " 

Keshab Chander observed, with his spiritual eyes, 
that in every man there was a union of this woman- 
soul and man-soul. He spoke thus : — 

Sffe 02tt <*H°s •llf'lS f%fa fa'3% 

i” 

Though Keshab Chander was a Brahmo- householder 
an erudite scholar, he never looked down upon asceti- 
cism. He realized harmony between love and 

asceticism. He thus addressed those that maintained 
that Sri Chaitanya was an ascetic and therefore his 
religion could not be an ideal religion, asceticism could 
not be an ideal creed. 
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“'stat'itc* Hen foscsi cihhi fefa Htfr 

isfisf^c^ ^chnich *tfire?t*t ifltnn, fa 3 wt4t hc«r, 
H^Stf tfo'SI Ht%<N Ht^l ft «f?^5 5tfwi Uim ^WCHS 
5ic*sj hhhtiI ci s'? i •stf'® istHn 1 ®, 

$Nti HitNii— -' $t«[N Btffarsf^ 1 <2ttc c l5 hchi 

IH3»tH HNf®TH ^Stfen — ■$t$'N SSfaC 5 ! 

^g^Ft^rcs CHHCHHT <sR'5t3 I *}V& 1CH ^ 

S? gHiOC'N 'SRWI ^??1 ^tfaCsf^n ; fa 1 ? $f*N 
*sffaCH H3Ht<fN f^s^iT ^9) 1 fafa <5«Ff«(1i:^ HfitSKH^ fH®N, 
fa^H, 02 tJ! ^CHJH HSHlfN CHN, 

(NHtcnjH I” 

In answer to the charge brought against him by his 
Brahmo followers for perceiving the worship of Spirit 
in the so-called Hiadu Form- worship, Kesbub Cbander 
thus expressed himself in his lecture on ‘ (tha 

Goddess of Voice). 

“STsTai <«i£faN cntsfai 5 ®! nfasitn if<ir s^fa 
H^ItC3 3tHi ’’HtH 'iTI^tlN cntefal'Sl «ftH3H 

HtHfa 'SIC^I <5t*tW3I 

’sins cirsHts 1 ^r^f 'sunHfftrnci 3 fa 

HfejHl nfi!5H OT, fal SC^I HI, 3C«1 HI, HtfS HI ; — 

Wt4CH3 «11 e l CW3TS Hi, '3HH tsi ^fS^S e*M5tH1 ^®1 

?w r 

“ 051HH1 <H H^fffH < 2 tfc®l *f?«l Hfast 

«lt§ — (M 41 ^t'SH «fK lf?R> 3Hiin <2fl5J$ 
CWfatH I 0®t^3I1 S? ^'S HI Cl SUN H'fsC 5 ! I 

fa^ ^tHta HI CHf ^tWHfa 5 — ^fa^nfe 5 , 5^5 HC^H, 
fafa SffofaH HHH<I I*f 43? H4#*H ?f« 

IC3H l” 
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In the course of his above-quoted speech Keshab 
drew with hi9 usual eloquence the attention of the 
entire Indian nation in the following terms : — 

<4^%? WR5R I Hi JRjfR 

uq^wtfR, <a*M< $Hl fHlCI — 

Hi ^r'Rta faw-fk’R <2tM? a'fkR ^ 'srRRR ®t€R 

^sfa, «rf^R «T®H ?TO a*fk^C5 I Hi CW% fk*t% *1**1 

aR -.staHr.^ %z% atfHi 'St?tOT 5 a*c<i, Hi HR 

ac’P rHc-fifks statfH i aHa, fHHis c^r*r nfHR 
«RtHi Ha <a^ ^afaaRca? c?ta e f a'tas utt, Htc* fofa 
wHh cacf ^ifare -<pfa<rl *flitHrcsR i Hasps ^ ca*t 
iRai fHfH aHa i «$$ fs^ert^fa w fs^TR T< 
aisjq Hw* fe^aca 5 15 ^fai^ He*!. ^ca stfaf*?!:*? 
HR *tRT 3 »tRi fa 3 ?® H(R 1 ^Rai Hi, 1^1, jr'sr— 
<4*1*5 s^, Hi m\fisus iRai fHfH R 5 ? 

«ttHa 1" 

Seeing that Brahmos were going to be denation- 
alized, he denounced that spirit in the following strong 
terms — 

‘H gRfi, tH fHa 4^3 ajR, rr, HafstJ, 
c^twsi, sH 4?% fafaa at*i 'stPsRs 5 H*R> c^RH 
H src 7 ® ^\fS Hti j *|H csRt^a ^srnfh 'siRt- 
shHch sta ajR- 4 ata e i at% ®fca, *tTciR sir Rf<Hfa 
fHHHta Hc^f, S& 3 {Rja *tR CisfRT^ Ht*> *sH 
•stHcH nfH 'Bffc’ifa^i, Hcain, &R, 'st^ra 4 ?H an?ta 
r.5f*t esRR H H"! *fka 1 *j>ft isrffH cnRa a^i 

’pfk 5 *, ^faaR <9ft^t5 « R<ir «iHi c*r*f- 

cwtftrc* Hr® Hh 1" 
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On "Liberty” Kesbab stirringly spoke as follows : — 

<i%?i ? cw <*& ^ 

"sTC^ 4^Ttl ^ I ’ll *tfwt1 ! 

^St^t'S I 'SIT?) *03 Wt*!^ 3Ff33 ill 1 ffacsfe 5(1 
Sl^' l” 

[Translated by Debendra Nath Bose from “ Basu- 
dhara ” for Pous, 1335, B. S.] 

— Navavidhan, January 3 and 10, 1929. 


KESHAB CHANDER SEN 
(Dr. F. C. Southworth’s Address) 

It is a rare privilege which you have given me as 
an American of joining with gentlemen from India 
in paying tribute to Keshab Chander Sen. For he was 
not only one of the great men of India and of 
the Nineteenth Century, but also one of the great men 
of the world, and of all time. As one of the repre- 
sentatives of a group of free churchee in America, 
I have travelled many thousands of miles to parti- 
cipate in the celebration of the centenary of the 
Brahmo Somaj and to take part in commemorating 
the incomparable service to the world that has been 
rendered by Keshab Chander Sen and his associates. 
I am impressed by the increasing reverence in which 
he is held in India as it becomes clearer that the 
road to national greatness which he pointed out is 
the road along which India must proceed if she 
attains national greatness. I have taken part in 
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centenary celebrations in which many others as well 
as Brahmos have participated, in ten of the leading 
cities of North India, and everywhere the name of 
Keshab has been spoken with profound admiration 
and reverence. 

It may not be known to all of you here that for 
more than half a century that name has been reveren- 
ced in America as well as in India. This morning I 
was given the privilege by my friend, Mr, Jamini 
Koar, of reading copies of correspondence recently 
discovered by him in the Imperial Library, between 
Keshab and the Rev. William J. Potter of New Bedford, 
Massachusetts, carried on over sixty years ago, Mr. 
Potter was fcr many years the secretary of the Free 
Relig ious Ass ociat ion, oj^Amenca, an offshoot of the 
National Unitarian Conference which no longer main- 
tains a separate existence. It was for Mr. Potter an 
event of the great magnitude to learn through Rev. 
Charles Hall, a Unitarian missionary in India, that 
Keshab, a native product of Indian thought and religion, 
was preaching ten thousand miles away, with eloquence 
and power in a non-Cbristian land, the same gospel 
that the Free Religious Association was proclaiming 
in America. On making this discovery Mr. Potter 
sent Keshab the cordial greetings of the Association, and 
I venture to quote a few sentences from Keshab’s reply. 

“ Now that we are rejoicing,** he wrote *' in the 
light vouchsafed to us by the merciful God, we have 
begun to feel the heavy responsibility attached to it 
of extending its blessings to other lands. At such a 
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time the clearing intelligence communicated by your 
similar labour and achievements in America serves to 
strengthen our hands, to increase our joy and faith 
and hope a hundredfold. We now feel as we 
have never felt before, that God's religion shall 
spread throughout the length and breadth of the 
world, destroying all false sects and creeds and 
uniting all nations in one universal brotherhood ; and 
it affords us inexpressible delight that the noble 
American people have come forward with us in having 
the way for the future church of the world. 

India and America, the East and the West, are to 
sing henceforth with united hearts, and in one 
harmonious and willing chorus, the glory of the 
Supreme Creator.’* 

Years later the news came to America that Keshab 
Chander Sen was dead. He had never visited America, 
but became widely known there, especially in the East, 
and a memorial meeting held in Boston under the 
auspices of the Free Religious Association, was largely 
attended. At this meeting men of prominence in the 
religious world, of various denominations, recorded 
their grief at his untimely taking-off and the sense 
of loss experienced not only by literal but also by 
orthodox Christianity at the time, is indicated by these 
words written by the late Joseph Cook : M a heroic 
soldier of religious reform, a saint, a seer, has passed 

into the world into which all men haste...,. O my 

brother, my brother, how lonely the world seems 
without thee l ” 
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At the time of Keshab’s death Ph illips Brooks t 
the greatest preacher America has produced, was 
preaching in Trinity Church of Boston. Though he 
could not attend the memorial service he wrote of the 
recent occasion on which he and Keshab met. I 
should like to have been present at the interview of 
them, two mighty men of God, when the great 
preacher of the Orient and the great preacher of the 
Occident stood face to face and conferred together, 
it may be presumed, about the realities of the unseen 
world : both of them young, tall, and handsome, both 
striking personalities, both passionately eager to realize 
the kingdom of God in the human life of their own 
generation. 

It is not likely that the influence of Keshab or the 
memory of his work will soon disappear from American 
minds and hearts. It is only a few days ago that a 
letter which reached me from Chicago informed me of 
a service at the Meadville Theological School Chapel 
on November 19th last at which Miss Ghosh of Calcutta, 
head of the Victoria Institution, and Professor Hut* 
chejn, had spoken in commemoration of Kesbab’s 
birthday. 

As I have studied the life of the illustrious founder 
of the Brahmo Somaj, Raja Ram Mohan Roy, I have 
been more and more impressed by its resemblance in 
several outstanding ways, to the life of Dr. William 
Ellery Channing, the leader of the Unitarian movement 
in New England. But if Ram Mohan Roy was the 
Channing of the Brahmo Somaj, I am equally sure that 
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Keshab was its Theodore Parker, la one of his letters 
the Rev. Charles Dali tells of putting a volume of 
Parker’s sermons into Keshab’ s hands. Though the 
main lines of Keshab’s thought had been already 
worked out independently by himself, this volume was 
seed cast upon fertile soil, for, although the two men 
never met, they were spiritually akin. If there were 
time, I should like to indicate in detail the ways in 
which this was so. But I can only give the barest 
outline of what I should like to say. 

They were alike in the first place, in the c atholicity 
of their minds. Neither was willing to accept as autho- 
^ty forThe religious life any sacred document of the 
past for which reason and conscience were not the 
final test. 

In the second place, both of these men were prea- 
chers of extraordinary pow er and personal magnetism, 
and did more than any other men of their time, by 
their eloquence and fearlessness, to popularize the 
liberal gospel. 

In the third place, both Keshab and Parker believe d 

in God not only with the intellect but also with the 

r 1 1 1 * " "" " - 

heart . Both of them were men of prayer. Both left 
published prayers behind them instinct with the atti- 
tude of mystica l devot ign. Keshab belongs in his 
religious thinking with the modernists of the twentieth 
century. In the deep faiths of the heart he was one 
with Thomas A. Kempis, St. Francis of Assissi, and 
mystics of every age. I am convinced that much of 
Keshab's influence sprang from the little group of 
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disciples that gathered about him in that shrine on 
Upper Circular Road, in prayer. 

And more than in any other way did Keshab 
resemble Theodore Parker in the fact that with his 
religious faith there was inextricable fund of a p assio n 
for soc ial ref orm. As was Parker’s hatred of the sub- 
jection of the Negro in slavery, so was Keshab’s hatred 
on the subjection of women through unjust marriage 
laws and other evil institutions inherited from the past. 
With splendid courage both these men declared war 
against all customs and institutions which stood in the 
way of human freedom and the perfection of human 
personality. Parker did not live to witness the eman- 
cipation of the slave. But he played a leadiog part in 
the winning for humanity of this great boon. Keshab 
did not win in his short span of years the complete 
emancipation of his race or his country. But he set in 
motion agencies and forces which slowly but surely 
are attaining this sublime consummation of his hopes. 
May we not thank God tonight for his magnificent 
courage, his passionate faith, his quenchless zeal. 

— Navavidhan , February 27 & 28 f 1929. 


KESHAB AS A PATRIOT 
(T. L. Vaswani) 

Keshab was a patriot in the deepest sense of that 
word. He believed in the soul, the over-soul of his 
nation. 

He loved India in the new wreckage of her ancient 
splendour. 
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He paid homage to her Glory, the Glory that men 
in the dim twilight of primeval history, — the Glory 
immortalised in her ancient Literature and Art. 

He found that Glory enveloped by centuries of 
decadence. 

He felt that India could not be great again until 
she recouped her long-lost loyalty to the great ideals 
built within her soul. 

He deemed it essential to organise a movement of 
Reconstruction and Regeneration. 

Hence his efforts to uplift Indian womanhood, to 
evolve a scheme of new education to spread the 
message among the intelligentsia and the masses, to 
blend the wisdom of Buddha and Jesus with the 
Ancient Wisdom of the Rishis. 

Kesbab's life was creative, for Keshab realised 
his kinship with the Cosmos and worshipped the God- 
in-all 1 

— Navavidhatt % November 21 , 1929 # 


AS OTHERS SEE US 

Fifty years of Navavidhan . 

The church of the New Dispensation founded by 
Brahmanand Keshab Chander Sen celebrates its Golden 
Jubilee in the year 1930. It will also celebrate the 
centenary of the Brahrao Somaj at the same time. We 
have received a small leaflet from the secretaries of 
the Jubilee-Centenary Committee, which we hope to 
print in the next issue of the Fatrika. One significant 
fact which the leaflet mentions is that "with the advent 
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of the ministry of Brahmanaud Keshab Chander Sen 
began the emphasis on direct prayer and aradhana 
(Adoration). Instead of God being referred to in the 
third person, He came to be addressed in the second 
person. This was an important step forward in the 
evolution of the Upasaaa of Navavidhan. Realisation 
of such direct relationship led inevitably to the idea of 
dispensation (God seeking man) and to the facts of 
communion with God and reception of Adesh (Divine 
Command) from Him These fundamental spiritual 
experiences have led to all the manifold thoughts, 
sentiments and activities that have gained recognition 
as Navavidhan. M What the New Dispensation under 
the guidance of Brahmanand Keshab Chander Sen 
contributed to the spiritual life of the Brahmo Somaj is 
direct prayer and in our view it is by far the most 
vital thing in the life of the Brahmo Sormj. We hope 
that Jubilee celebration will bring men and women to 
a new appreciation of the life and work of Keshab 
Chander Sen. 

— Subodh Patrika . 


— Navavidhan , November 2S t 1929 . 



Chapter IV 

THE BRAHMO SOMAJ OF INDIA LED BY 
BABOO KESHUB CHUNDER SEN 
WITH FACTS, HISTORICAL 
AND PERSONAL 
(C. H. A. Dall, M.A.) 

Friends of truth ; Brothers in Theism ; My Fellow 
Brahmos ; Believers in One God, our Father ; Ladies 
and Gentlemen, — 

In the course of history and Providence, England 
has come to India. Come for what purpose : come to do 
what ? Not her own will, but the will of Him that 9ent 
her here. He who makes even the wrong and wroth 
of man to praise Him, will see to this India needs 
certain elements of true life to make her glad and 
strong. She needs more of feeling and force. She 
must, somehow, supplement her subtility of intellect, 
and excess in worship, with energy and enterprise, on 
the one hand, and with public spirit and united strength 
on the other. Already she begins to know this, Timidly 
as she is wont to shrink and cower before the English- 
man when too fiery and too forceful, till she begins 
to see the worth of his warm heart and his firm will, 
as absolutely needed to make a man. She knows 
she cannot possess the kingdom of proper manhood, 
till she makes her own these new and divinely- offered 
gifts of God’s love and power. She is willing to be 
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taught them roughly if taught well. Have them she 
surely must, in due time. She will not always be full 
of fears and factions, and of consequent disunion and 
inability. One thing for which England has come to 
India, is the providence of God, is that she may bring 
her best life, her religion, into contact — I do not say 
conflict — with India’s life, India’s religion. For more 
than half a century she has done this. And done it 
mainly, perhaps, through her sustained appeals to the 
young and freshly budding life of India, in schools 
and colleges throughout the land. India has fed on 
Addison and Cowper, Milton and Shakespeare, Scot, 
Franklin, Longfellow, and George Stephenson, till she 
has caught something of the force and fire of the West. 
Differently as meo may reckon up and estimate this 
result, there is today no inquiry of deeper interest to 
observant and thinking men than the question-^ what 
has really come of their jointure, the first, best fruit 
of the contact of these two lives is a new Theism. 
It is Brahmoism. You hear it confessed, with hardly 
a dissenting voice, that Western thought in Eastern 
life has produced the Brahmo Somaj of India : the 
parliament of Theists in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
and all over this land, — with a cry but, without a 
creed, — which excludes no manly man who believes 
in one Living God the Father ; and sees that all the 
children of this One Father must needs be brothers 
and sisters. Yes : Christian England’s more than fifty 
years training of so-called " heathen India has not 
been in vain. England and India have lived long 
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enough together in intellectual aad religious wedlock 
to have issue — to have legitimate and healthy offspring. 

1 say let them rejoice together, and sing the birthday 
anthem — to us a child is born.*' That child, I repeat, 
is the free, catholic, theistic church — God’s church 
(Brahmo, God ; Somaj, church) — the Brahmo Somaj. 
Its most hopeful school of disciples today, as I see it. 
is that progressive and uudogmatic band of men, 
which at present rejoices in the leadership and self- 
devotion of Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen. I say this 
after a personal acquaintance with him of full fifteen 
years ; as one not ignorant of his deficiencies, but 
daily thanking God for his virtues — a man born, not 
with English or American birth gifts aad opportunities, 
but a child of Hindooism, and a native of Bengal. 
What else can we say of his recent enthusiastic 
reception to the homes and hearts, and even pulpits, 
of differing denominations of Christians in England,— 
what else could have givea him this welcome, but this 
true patriotism, and sincere labor to bring light to the 
Hindoo, millions that sit in darkness around him ? 

If you ask for my seconders in this conviction, 
namely that this so-called God’s Church — this Brahmo 
Somaj — is a good and hopeful child of the joint 
life of England and India, here they are. Look 
in for a moment at the Allahabad Missionary Conference, 
which, not long since, gathered together nearly a 
hundred and fifty men of observation, thought and study 
from all parts of India. All of them, bear in mind, 
were orthodox Christian preachers. What say they 
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of this child, this infant church, this Brahmo Somaj 
of India ? Here, first, is Dr. Jardine, of the Established 
Church of Scotland, and here next is Dr. Murray 
Mitchell, of the Free Church Dr. Jardine was asked 
by the Conference to read a paper on the Brahmo 
Somaj. He did so : and in the course of it (page 6, 
of the pamphlet edition) the Rev. R. Jardine, B.D., Sc.D., 
remarked that, “in this movement, there is undoubtedly 
much which the Christian Church can approve, and, 
for which we ought to be thankful. It appears to be, 
to a very great extent, the result of the influence of 
Christianity upon Hindooism. It may not be such a 
result as we could wish to see. But if it be such a 
result as God, in His wisdom, has seen fit to permit, 
are we not bound to recognise it as being, in its time 
and place, good ? ADd here, as I am under promise 
to deal “ with facts, historical and personal, M let me 
add what Dr. Jardine gave the Conference touching the 
relation of your lecturer to the Brahmo Somaj of India. 
He said— 1 The Rev. C. H. Dali, a Unitarian Missionary 
of Calcutta, being without doubt, desirous of bringing 
the Brahmo body nearer to Christ, became himself a 
member of the Somaj ; calling himself as, indeed, he 
always had a right to be called, a Christian Theist. 
From his position, however, the leader of the Somaj 
decidedly shrank ; and wished it to be distinctly under- 
stood that he was not a Christian Theist, but a Pure 
Theist, thus denying the connection, of what he (Keshub 
Baboo) believes to be the true principles of religion, 
with the person and life of Christ, The prominent 
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members of the Somaj thus shrink, not only from 
Christianity, but from the position of their great leader. 
Raja Ram Mohun Roy, What may be the final issue 
of affairs, time only can tell* 

The Rev. Dr. Murray Mitchell, of long and ripe 
experience, in different parts of India, also testified, in 
the Conference, that the Brahmo Somaj was doing 
“very important service " to the cause of God. He 
says (page 12 of Dr. Jardine’s pamphlet) that “Dr. 
Jarcline's paper was a very fair and temperate statement 
of the character and the position of the Brahmo 
Somaj, The Somaj was, in some points, doing very 
important service. It contended earnestly against 
polytheism and caste. It contended no less earnestly 
against a system, that morally was more ruinous even 
than polytheisn, namely pantheism : — a dreadful creed, 
that had eaten out the heart and soul of India. The 
Brahmos also strove against Comptisin with all their 
might. Then the social reforms which the Somaj was 
struggling for, were of the greatest consequence. As 
a matter of simple justice, let all these things be frankly 
acknowledged, and heartily commended. Some seemed 
to think that, because the Somaj was so grievously 
far wrong in regard to the divinity of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, they should not be praised for any thing they 
did. With that view (Dr. M. Mitchell said) he had no 
sympathy. And assuredly the coldness, or severity 
often, with which they are treated, had repelled them 
from Missionaries and Christian influence/* Dr. Mitchell 
proceeded to say of the Progressive Somaj (which is 
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reported as numbering 60 or 70 of their 100 Churches) 

that M it could hardly go back The great Ram Mohun 

Roy, for he really deserved that epitaph, founded it as 
a strictly monotheistic society, drawing its principles 
largely from the Christian scriptures . 99 “its eminent 
leader (Keshub Chunder Sen) had burnt his ships, and 
retreat was impossible. Would the Progressive Somaj 
advance till it blended with the Christian Church ? He 
believed that many of its members would do so. But 
perhaps not soon.” 

It may also be stated that the tone of the American 
Unitarians towards this new Church is quite as cheering 
as thftt of their English co religionists. A. recent 
American letter from a prominent Unitarian to their 
missionary in Calcutta, says, “ I believe that tho 
Brahmo movement is a real manifestation of the favour 
of God to India : and must lead at length to virtual 
Christianity. At least I find, in Sen’s teaching, a 
wonderful transcript of the Gospel of Christ. You did 
a brave thing in hailing the descent of the spirit upon 
the Gentiles ; — a thing no other missionary dared to 
do.— Yours, &c. — G. L. C. Another occupant of a 
leading Unitarian pulpit in Boston, U. S. A., has written 
to Mr. Dali : — “I thank you that you never doubted 
my sympathy in your eminently judicious step in 
joining the Brahmo Somaj From the first moment I 
have expressed my unqualified approval of it, in public 
and in private ; and I have yet to meet the first person 
who, with a knowledge of the truth, disapproves of it 
— Always truly yours E, E. H. 
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In the mouth of two or three witnesses, every word 
shall be established, I have therefore added two voices 
from among eminent Trinitarians, to my own testimony, 
that the unprejudiced among my hearers may rest, with 
me, in the conviction that this first-born of England 
and India is a good child, of fair promise, worthy 
to be nurtured hopefully, and not thrown to the wolves. 

N.B. — While preparing this lecture for the Press, I see it 
stated in the London Inquirer, an organ of the Unitarians, June 
1874, that the Brahmos “are our valued friends, carrying on, in 
perfect unity of spirit with us, substantially the same work.” 

II 

As, my friends, you have come here to listen 
to “ facts historical and personal,*’ in the rise of the 
Brahmoism of the new school, specially calling itself — 
though not yet altogether — “The Brahmo Somaj of 
India " led by Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen, let me here 
dismiss the Old School with very brief reference to Ram 
Mohun Roy and to Debendra Nath Tagore. The largest 
and most elaborate, as well as the ripest and latest 
work of the life and thought of Ram Mohun Roy, we 
have in octavo volume, in English, of more than six 
hundred and fifty pages. The title he gave it was— 
** The Precepts of Jesus, the Guide to peace and happi- 
ness ; extracted from the books of the New Testa- 
ment, ascribed to the four Evangelists.” These extracts 
fill less than a hundred pages, and give to all Hindoos 
a fair summary, in Bible language, of the life and 
teachings of Jesus Christ. The remaining five hundred 
pages of this masterly work are given to the exposition 
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and commendation of what Jesus said and did. In so 
many words, Ram Mohun Roy declares himself “ a 
follower of Christ,” and 11 a believer in him as the Son 
of God in a sense peculiar to him alone : M (page 157). 
He calls Jesus *' the Founder of Truth and of True 
Religion ;’* “a being in whom dwelt all truth:** (page 
147) ; the Spiritual Lord and King of Jews and Gentiles.*’ 
He even goes so far, in his devout acceptance of the 
Gospel of Christ — seen of course, and read, by the 
light of his own conscience — as to urge its exclusive 
claims on awakening India, and to declare that in com- 
parison with the absurd and detestable modern Hindoo 
system of religion (page 31 7) it is the only way to God 
and heaven.** “ I conclude,** says he (page 312) ** with 
repeating my prayer that a day may soon arrive when 
every one will regard the precepts of Jesus as the sole 
guide to peace and happiness.** I may add, that though 
I was but seventeen years old when Ram Mohun Roy 
died (in England), and never saw his face, except as 
engraved, or on canvas, such Christian writings, and 
such a life as his being those of a born Hindoo, were 
largely instrumental in bringing me to India, nearly 
twenty years ago. 

Now, a word or two of Baboo Debendra Nath 
Tagore, also a native of Bengal, and the earliest organi- 
zer of the religious movement initialed by Raja Ram 
Mohun Roy. You Quite understand that the progres- 
sive Brahmos have separated from Debendra Nath 
Tagore, as too conservative for them. Every move- 
ment of reform among honest men has, as inevitably as 
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honestly, its minds radical and conservative. The time 
comes when these can no longer live as one, and they 
branch out and separata from each other. The con- 
servatives then grow more conservative, and the radi- 
cals more radical. At the present time Baboo Raj Narain 
Bose, for the conservatives, pleads that “ Hindooism is 
the best of all prevailing religions : ” though few old 
Brahmins would recognise his Hindooism as orthodox. 
This Adi Somaj, or old School of Brahmoism, issued a 
pamphlet not very long ago, showing up Keshub Chunder 
Sen as “ the great apostle of Christianity in the East/* 
On first visiting Debendra Nath Tagore in 1855, I asked 
him whether he ever allowed the name of Jesus to be 
heard in his church. "‘No, never, *' he replied. “And 
why not?'* I said. He answered, “because some 
people call him God.'* If some people call you God, 
would that justify me in removing you from the list of 
my friends, or casting out your name as evil ? I do not 
remember his rejoinder, except that he refused most 
positively to allow the name of Jesus, good or bad, to 
be heard in his church. And this statement, seemingly 
of prejudice rather than principle, made nearly twenty 
years ago, was but too prophetic of the subsequent 
declension of that elder branch of the Somaj. 

I cannot well omit one other fact in the personal 
history of that evidently sincere conservative, Baboo 
Debendra Nath Tagore. The occurrence is too widely 
known to need elaborate statement. Suffice it to say, 
that more than three years ago, the progressive or 
** Brahma Somaj of India " sought for peace and union 
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with the conservatives. Relying on the injunction of 
their common founder, Ram Mohun Roy, who positively 
forbade that any name held in reverence in any religion, 
should ever be ill spoken of in his church of God, 
Keshub Chunder Sen and his friends invited Debendra 
Nath Tagore to come and discourse to the two churches 
as one — the old and the new together — with a view to 
make peace. In his zeal for a purified Hindooism as 
the best of all religions, and hatred of Christian man- 
worship, the good Debendra Nath so far forgot the 
injunction as to denounce to his face the Christianizing 
leader of the progressive school, and declare the small 
but creditable chapel, or Mandir, which Keshub had 
succeeded in erecting, and on whose Bedi Debendra 
Nath then sat, to be a Christian scarecrow ; or as the 
Mirror reported it, a " Terror of Christ/’ Well : the 
progressive saw it was vain to cry ‘‘peace” where there 
was no peace. So they and conservatives turned back 
to back, and seem farther apart now than ever* With 
these all too brief allusions to the antecedents of M The 
Brahmo Somaj of India'* with Ram Mohun, the founder, 
and his first organizer Debendra Nath, let me come at 
once to that Somaj or Theistic Church, which deserves 
and receives by far the larger share of public attention, — 
because it is alive and at work ; because it grows, how- 
ever slowly, and means to grow. 

Of Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen. I can say. without 
fear of contradiction, that an excellent spirit is in him. 
It may help to define our relative positions — his and 
mine — If I say, first, that he is not much older than my 
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son, William H. Dali ; and, secondly, that from the 
time be was a college undergraduate — both his home 
and mine being in Calcutta — I have done my best to 
cheer, instruct and help him. I have told him, and he 
has published it over India, that Life is one continued 
growth of heavenward enterprise that " All religion 
is life, and all life is growth ; " so that every religion, 
especially the most ancient, must grow or perish. It 
must accept Now the fresh inspiration of the Almighty; 
which, to-day, as ever, gives true intuitions, the holy 
spirit, the proper Christ of Love, Faith, Wisdom and 
Power to all that ask Him, — and ask by his own dis- 
coverable and appointed methods — of affection, Prayer, 
Study, and Work. I have often given him such thoughts 
as these, which come to me out of the Bible of Hebrew 
Theism, and its last distillation, in the Theism of Jesus. 
Keshub Baboo gratefully encouraged me to bring him 
my best thoughts and principles, — with manly freedom 
from prejudice against the person, or the record, through 
which our Father sent them from heaven into the 
world. 

Yes ; I have good reason to know something of the 
fidelity and mental struggles of my friend, through which 
he has conquered the position he now holds, in the 
estimation of all that know him ; the position of a 
gentleman, a scholar, a lover and speaker of truth, and 
a worthy servant of the Living God. A Christian 
Missionary, present I think, at this moment, regards 
Keshub Baboo as ** a poor, ignorant heathen,” and yet 
M nearer to Christ ” than myself. Well, it may be that 
both he and I love truth better than the best known 
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system of Truth ; and try to love God even better than 
the Bible; and the spirit of Christ better than “orthodox** 
Christianity. Let God be Judge. 

To return to our “ facts historical and personal.** 

I was walking down Dhurumtollah Street, Calcutta, the 
other day, and seeing an aged Brahmin, with a look of 
refinement on his face, I readily fell into conversation 
with him. As all good Brahmins are, he was a man of 
peace, and wished well to all the world. He did so, at 
least, until I chanced to ask him what he thought of the 
Brahmo Somaj. “A bad thing,” he said, (speaking 
English), M very bad ; Keshub Chunder Sen drink 
brandy, and lie all night in the street.’* Aha said I, 

“ how do you learn that ? Did you ever see him lying 
in the street? ” “ No, I never saw him ” was the reply, 

“ but that is what every body says.” “ I know him 
well '* said I, “and both he and I are born teetotallers. 
We never drink brandy ; so my friend, please do not 
repeat that foolish charge. You would not knowingly 
hear false witness against your neighbour.” So some 
orthodox Hindoos talk of my friend Keshub. 

One occasion, if not the first, on which I gladly came 
to the defence of Keshub Baboo, was at the Presidency 
College, I think in the year 1868. He was then an 
under-graduate. He was a secretary of student’s union, 
which they called The British India Society.” It was 
characteristic of Hindoo youth, as it would hardly have 
been of students English or American, to find God, 
Religion, Prayer, their one subject of deepest and most 
general interest. This you will clearly discover in the 
facts I am about to give you. I recall, as if it occurred 
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last night* the whole scene. Here on the platform, sit 
three Padrees : invited, among others, by that society of 
about 45 Collegians to sit with them in council. 
Our wellknown laborer for the perishing ones, “ the 
masses’* in India, Rev. James Long was chairman 
with Padree Burne, chaplain to the Lord Bishop, on his 
right, and Padree Dali, the Unitarian Christian, on his 
left. Padree Long calls the assembly to order ; the 
proceedings of the last meeting are read and approved ; 
and near a hundred of us are ready for business. 
Promptly rises Keshub Baboo, with the following resolu- 
tion — Resolved that this society cultivate habits of 
prayer. “Why Keshub,** says the broad faced genial 
chairman, “ what do you mean ? Pray ? You can’t 
pray. You’ve no God. Unless you pray to the Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost — the Holy Trinity, — Your prayer 
is nothing Move something more praticable.** There 
was a pause. A look of surprise and disappointment 
rested on Keshub’s handsome face. Me raised his eyes 
to the platform as if hardly believing that that was to 
be the end of his appeal for what seemed so natural, 
so elevating, and so good to do ; especially for young 
men, including many of his class mates, who had, by 
the force of English education, out of Christian books 
dragged their anchors clean away from Hindooism and 
were likely, in the first gale, to be driven upon a lee 
shore. Lay hold on God, by faith and prayer ? No : 
there was nothing in it. It could not be done, except 
in the orthodox, trinitarian way. Padree Burne looked 
into Keshub’s appealing eye ; but sat still, and said 
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nothing. So Padree Dali came to his feet. Now 
listen to brother Dali ; ” said the smiling chairman ; 
**he is only a Mahomedan, and can't hurt you.** My 
dear Keshub, be of good courage. One God created us, 
and He forgets nothing that He has made. We have 
all one Father, even God ; and we, who love Jesus, and 
want you all to love him as he deserves to be loved, 
know that Jesus said, God gives His holy spirit to them 
that ask Him. The effectual asking is not according to 
any one theory of His nature, but according to your own 
heart's sincerity and need. Feel that need deeply, and 
then says Jesus — “ Every one that asketh, receiveth 
I decidedly approve your resolution, and shall be glad to 
hear it discussed and carried." That desire to accom- 
modate and please all parties which makes the Hindoos, 
at least of Bengal, the politest people in the world, 
moved Keshub to modify the form of his resolution, so 
that it should read — ^Resolved that the members of this 
society cultivate habits of devotion." This was con- 
demned by good Padree Dong as no better than the 
other ; and the matter dropped. 

Ill 

As showing the heart of truth in the work that 
sincere Hindoo* born young men of progress— I cali 
them all Brahmos — are trying to do. I give you the 
resolution which followed that “to cultivate hab’ts of 
prayer.” I cannot give you the very words* but its 
purpose was — “Resolved that wa will lose no opportu* 
nity of purifying our home scriptures ; and of expung- 
ing and blotting out, in particular, such obscene passages 
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as are likely to be heard by our wives, sisters and 
female relatives. The name of the proposer, I think, 
was Nullit Bullub Sen. And even at this distance of 
time, I dare not go into particulars further than to say 
that one member of the SDciety that passed this resolu- 
tion was so severely chastised at home for his attempt 
to carry it out, that he sickened under it and died a few 
months afterwards. He died, as I see it, a martyr to 
the call of God — “Be ye holy for I am holy.'* 

Let instances like this convince the timid, the 
narrow and suspicious that Brahmoism is not all talk. 
Although in the vigour and prime of early manhood, my 
good brother Keshub has already sacrificed his health, 
more than once to excessive labor. I am not now 
criticising his methods, convinced as I am that they are 
conscientious ; but honouring his spirit, his devotion of 
heart and will. A prayer meeting, sixteen hours long 
— what would you say to that ? I refer to a service 
devotional in its character, which tilled one of the eight 
or ten meeting days, not of the last Annual Conference, 
Calcutta, but a preceding one. On that day Keshub 
held a single service extending from six o'clock in the 
morning to ten o’clock at night, sixteen hours during 
which he left the Bedi (pulpit) but twice, for rest, 
food and nourishment. No human frame could long 
carry on its work at this rate, and within a week he 
was dangerously ill with brain fever, and with more 
than one English physician attending on him to save 
his life. Some one says that true Christianity is self- 
denial for others* good. Do you see nothing cf it here ? 
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You are aware that of Keshub's sixty public add- 
resses in England, about forty have been printed in a 
volume by one of his London friends, Miss Collet— a 
five rupee volume, entitled ** K. C. Sen’s English 
Visit.'* To err is human, and he would have been 
more than human had all his words been words of 
wisdom. The interest excited, not only in men like 
Dean Stanley, of Westminster Abbey, but in the mind 
even of England's Queen, needs no further remark. 

On the 5th May 1866, Keshub gave us his noted 
lecture on * Jesus Christ: Europe and Asia and, in 
September of the same year, another lecture on “Great 
Men.” Some of my Christian brethren consider the 
second as a recoil, a drawing-back from position taken 
in the first regarding the honor due to Jesus. For 
myself, I see no drawing back, no after-thought of 
depreciation : but rather an increase of reverence to 
Jesus Christ. In opening the first discourse of the two, 
Keshub calls Jesus “the greatest and truest Benefactor 
of mankind and says that bv the might of his self- 
denying faith, “He triumphantly established the King- 
dom of God adding “Verily he was above ordinary 
humanity." Having thus set Him forth superlatively, 
as of all great men the greatest, he says fon page 8) in 
the second of two lectures, “Great men are created 
witn a nature superior to that of others. They are not 
made great by culture of experience ; they are born 

great. It is God’s light makes them shine, and 

enables them to illuminate the world. He puts into 
their very constitution something that is superhuman 
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and divine. If a prophet is not God, is he a mere man ? 
That cannot be...... As I said, He is both divine and 

human. He is both God and man. He is a God man. 

He is an incarnation of God God in man.** I need 

not say that no Unitarian Christian could call Jesus a 
God-man. Some of our able divines, like Burnap, 
have also fought bravely agaiast calling him an Incar- 
nation of God. But my point, now, is not Keshub’s 
seeming to be more orthodox in his “Great Men” than 
are some honest Christians. All I wish to say here 
and now, is. that laying these two best known discour- 
ses of Keshub’s together; the second seems rather an 
advance than a recoil aud retraction of honor from 
Jesus Christ. 

Facts can hurt no man’s feeling, for they are God’s 
own ; and must be so while God is the chief doer in 
all that is well done. Let me, therefore, point you, 
briefly, to two facts of recent occurrence in Calcutta, 
in response to the question — how the Progressive 
Brahmos are getting on ? Most of us know that, in 
that city — the Paradise of Brahmos — an attempt has 
been made to re-organise their social and domestic 
life on a basis, and in ways, if not of the Chris- 
tian home, with its beautiful yet legitimate freedom, — 
still, on a plan not Hindoo, but far in advance of it. 
As an escape from the bondage and miseries of the 
zenana, it is catled the Refuge, or the Retreat. Such 
is the meaning or the name they have given it. The 
Bharat Asram. Asram, you know, means protection ; 
and Bharat is the ancient name of India. The Asram 
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was first opened on the 5th February 1872* in com- 
modious quarters in the Presidency College Square. 
Early in the present year, such had been the increase of 
numbers that still larger quarters were required ; — 
some sixty Brahmas, including children, residing there 
if l mistake not, at this time. They now occupy the 
almost palatial house and grounds recently vacated by 
the hospital of the St. Vincent's Home. Here, then, 
you have one evidence of the health and growth of 
Brahmoism ; understanding that either Keshub Baboo 
himself, or his deputy, holds, at the Asram, for all 
its inmates, as for a single family, a daily religious 
service of some two hours duration. Now, one might 
suppose that, on their giving it up, their first occupied 
building would pass into other hands. Not so. And 
my second cheering fact is their present devotion of 
this, the old building, in Hindoo College Square 
to a students' home a Nikatun. The location of the 
building suits young men who like to board near the 
University College and here are some thirtyfive or 
forty of them, glad to reside in the Nikatun, and 
gather every morning to devotional services conducted 
by Keshub, or one of the approved Brahmo Missionaries. 
Give the two institutions — The Asram and the Nikatun — 
their proper value, and 1 cannot but think you will find 
in these two successes — not to mention others — substan- 
tial signs of the progress of Brahmoism. I must not close 
without telling you how I came myself to be a Brahmo. 

For several successive years before my name appear* 
ed in the Mirror as a free and accepted member of 
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the Brahmo Somaj of India, a brothers* controversy had 
gone on, in correspondence between Keshub and myself, 
with nothing but mutual respect and good feeling on 
both sides, from first to last. I then said, and now 
say, that it is yet too soon for Brahmoism— this move- 
ment of the spirit of Goi over the dark waters of 
India’s faith-— to bind its thought to fixed dogmas and 
a settled creed. Such a creed would be a think-no- 
further a covenant not to grow ; while true religion is 
life ; and true life is growth. Not a creed I say but 
aery. Did not the timely cry of ** No Popery *’ once 
save England from relapsing into Romanism ? Did 
not the cry. No union with slave holders 1 ** eman- 
cipate, in America, four millions of slaves ? Yes : 
There is power in a cry. So I went for a cry — not a 
creed — for Brahmoism. “ God our Father, Man our 
Brother, '* something of that sort, destructive of 
atheism, polytheism, pantheism, caste, and etc. Keshub 
went for a creed not a cry. It was impossible for me 
to join the Brahmos under any creed that even their 
Christian spirited leader could draw up. No Unitarian 
Christian would sign a creed, other than the Lord's 
Prayer. (Colonel Newhali speaking from the audience — 
“ But have the Brahmos not well defioed doctrines ? 
as given in the pamphlet you lent me ? Dr. Jardine’s '*) 
With thanks for this inquiry allow me to say that, as 
individuals they have : but, as a body, their intellectual 
horizon is unbounded. Accepting the best thing of the 
Bible, and of all other widely reverenced Scriptures, 
according to conscience and common sense ; «\s., as they 
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feel them to be good and see them to be true, under 
the guidance of the ever present and ever living and 
all inspiring God ; — Brahmos have no list of articles 
for their members to sign. I would not wish them to 
be bound in thought , even to the teachings of Ram 
Mohun Roy. “ Know the Truth ” says Jesus, “ And 
the truth shall ” not bind you, but — “ Make you free,” 
In God you must confide. M an you must love. Heart 
and Soul are bound to love and trust the good and 
right. And just as these are bound, the Mind and 
Will are free — free to think, and free to act. I cannot 
think your thought : you cannot do my work, — 
these principles underlie all true religion. 

IV 

Well, how came I to be a Brahmo? Let me tell 
you. The Directress of the woman side of our Unita- 
rian Mission a true woman. Miss Mary Chamberlain, 
dropped in with me at the Mirror office — it may be a 
couple of years ago — to ask Keshub about the success 
of his school for Hindoo girls. We had finished our 
errand, and were about to leave, when Keshub, in 
presence of perhaps a dozen Brahmo friends, said, 
“Mr. Dali, you cannot say that we have kept you out 
of the Brahmo Somaj ?“ “Who has then’* I replied. 
“Have I not suggested cry after cry, without finding 
one to please you ? In rejecting them as the sufficient 
bound of Brahmoism, you reject me." “See here, Mr. 
Dali/' said Keshub, “Will you sign this?'* u Sign 
what?" I asked. “ That you and we are Theists 1” 
“Most gladly,” I said, “you have condensed the cry 
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into a single word— -Theism 1 I’ll sign it forty times ** 
Theism is a term large enough to stand for Godism and 
Godliness and what more do we want ? Theism is broad 
enough to meet man's highest aspirations : — a word 
that may be, if we make it so, the all inclusive name 
for true religion. So Keshub handed me to sign, what 
his pen then freshly wrote, namely, the words— -l avow 
my faith in Theism ; and become a member of the 
*Brabmo Somaj of India. My judicious colleague stayed 
my pen in protest that I was too much of a Christian 
to stand among the Brahmos ; and to remind me of the 
wide misunderstandings that would arise from such an 
act, to the injury of my mission, particularly in America, 
I protested in return, that Providence had now brought 
me to an opportunity l had long been watching for : 
and that I must not let slip. No, I would trust in God 
to heal the misunderstandings in His own timo and 
way. Was anything worth doing ever done without 
being misunderstood and misrepresented ? Never. So, 
calling on the witnesses, now increased to 20 or 30, to 
remember that, with Ram Mohun Roy, I was a staunch 
“follower of Christ” and hearing Baboo Protap Chuader 
Mozoomdar at my right hand say, “so are we all * we 
are all followers of Christ,” I signed myself a believer 
in One God, the Father — a Theist ; and the next issue 
of the Mirror gave out my name as an enrolled member 
of the Brahmo Somaj of India ; not of Bengal alone, 
but of India Now I think you have the whole story. 

One word more as to Brahmo doctrines. Some of 
my hearers, I think, believe the hour has not yet come 
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for fixing this new-born spiritual life in an outward 
form that altereth not. Be it clearly understood that 
Brahmoism is not the Greek Theism of selfish Zeus, — 
nor even the far nobler Hebrew theism of a localised or 
“jealous” Jehovah ; — but is the world embracing theism 
of Christ. “One is your Father, and all ye are bro- 
thers that exhaustive and ultimate theism of Jesus, 
“Wnosoever does the will of God, the same is my 
brother, sister, mother.” This being so, I am witfy 
them to help lift up their banners. I stand by them 
to expose thsir errors and warn them from any turn- 
ing aside to Baal, while I cry courage to their very 
tentative effort towards the good and true and right. 

As a Christian theist, I cannot blame them for 
making Christ's very words their creed ; even when he 
says “Why thou calUst me good ; there is none good 
but One, that is God.” I cannot blame Keshub when 
he dissents, even from Ram Mohan Roy's saying that 
Jesus personally judges all men “i readily admit,” 
says the good Ram Mohun, “the correctness of the 
position that His heavenly Father has committed to 
Jesus the final judgment of all who have lived since the 
creation ; and that both the authority and the ability 
to judge are gifts bestowed on the Son by the Omni- 
potent Father.” Can you blame our friend Keshub for 
appealing, from this more physical view of the final 
judgment, to that more spiritual one, given us by St, 
John, as in the very words of Jesu3 — “Tais 13 the 
judgment, this is the condemnation, that light is come 
into the world, and men love darkness rather than 
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light ! “Sin carries with it, for ever, its own punishment 
and its own penalty. And, again, in the very words 
of Jesus, according to John xii, 4 8 “The word that I have 
spoken, the same shall judge him in the last day.” God's 
truth, God's impartial and discoverable truth and right — 
that shall judge me and all men; — that, and nothing else. 

Who can blame the Brahmos — certainly not K— if 
they set high above our Christian theories of faith, 
what Jesus calls M The first of all the command- 
ments of God namely, the words, “ Hear oh people, 
the Lord our God is ONE Lord ; and thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart ; And with all thy 
soul ; and with all thy mind ; and with all thy strength ” 
(Mark xii, 29-31). ‘'This is God's first commandment/* 
says Jesus ; and the second is like it, namely this — 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy3eif.’* Make thyself 
a true, a God-like lover, believer, thinker, and worker, 
and thy fellow-man the same ; and that is Christianity : 
that is salvation ; that is absolute religion ; that is 
practical theism, godliness, man's perfection now and 
for ever, in spiritual resemblance, childhood, sonship to 
his creator; who is Infinite love, Faithfulness, Wisdom, 
and Power. So, my Christian friends, and you, brother 
Brahmos, seek and speak the truth, and fear not. 
Hold to the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth. Be just and fear not. God lives. Be His side, 
and none can hurt you. When He is for you, who shall 
be against you ? — Farewell !* 

•This lecture was prepared at the special request of Bengali 
friends and printed by them. It was delivered in Nynee Tal 
June 1874 and was printed at the Calcutta Central Press Company, 
Ltd., 1874. 
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Note— E very good Christian, every generous man is glad to 
discover in the grea Indian Shastur, the Mahabharat, amidst 
some things dark and earthly, gems of light like the following, 
“ Truth is the constant religion of the virtuous. Truth is the 
religion eternal. Bend always to the truth. Truth is the highest 
end. Truth is piety. Truth is the mortification of the flesh. Truth 
is divine communion. Truth is the Eternal God. Truth is the 
highest sacrificial observance. All is established in truth. It 
takes the name of nobleness when a man zealously does good to 
all, without any show, and in a dispassionate spirit. There is 
no religion higher than trurh. There is no vice greater than 
untruth. Truth is the VEDA of religion. Therefore no truth 
should ever be extinguished, he t a single truth, against thousand 

‘ Ashwamedha ' sacrifices ; that single truth outweighs them all 

So do thou be upright in spirit. The resolve to govern the body is 
human ; the resolve to be pure in heart is divine/’ 

(National Paper, in controversy with the Friend of India, 
October 23rd, 18V2.) 

Note— l he Old School Brahmos reject Polytheism, Pantheism, 
Asceticism, Caste, Idolatry and all the abominations of actual 
Hindooism. They s'and on Theism pure and simple. They 
“ declare the sovereignty of Reason (page 22) “ worship the 
One God of Nature and truth according to the dictates of common 
sense ; ” honor the teachings of Ram Mohun Roy and offer the 
hand of fellowship to sincere religions of the world over : — 
yet, for this Catholic truth and liberty, prefer the name of 
Hindooism— (see Baboo Raj Narain Bose’s Lecture ; Passion.) 

— From the * Navavidhan,' 21st and 2 8th June 
and 5th and 12thjuly t 1934 . 

REV, MR. DALL'S LETTERS 
To The Editor of the Statesman 
(i) 

Sir, 

On Thursday night a well pleased audience nearly 
filled the one hundred and fifty chairs regularly provided 
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at the Dalhousie Institute. They came to hear our 
Kesbub ; some for the first time. It was whispered 
about' — though imperfectly advertised — that this pre- 
eminent Hindoo artist in English would improvise 
sketches of what the Christian missions were trying to do 
in India. Caricature is not his forte ; but that he was, 
in some sort, to give the foreigners a good wigging was 
in the air. This he did. He did it gently, suo more , 
and devoutly. He did it politely and with becoming 
reverence. He did it handsomely and thoroughly. He 
has never had, in any of his orations, a completer 
triumph, in making the sharply taxed pay gladly, and 
with a — Yes, thank you, so be it, you are right. He did 
more than please his critical and select audienco, not 
chiefly of ladies, but of men. He was several times 
interrupted with good Methodist Atnens and clapping. 
And the address, of an hour and a quarter — well weeded 
and clean cut from beginning to end — was followed by 
the Chairman’s hearty endorsement aad assent. 

This was the more remarkable as he realised his 
own antagonistic position from the outset. He knew 
he was expected to tell these foreigners, from all 
parts of India, what he considered to be their faults 
as missionaries — so he went bravely to work ; — very 
bravely for a born and mild and subject Hindoo 
addressing the ruling race. Gentlemen, he said, in effect 
you halt half way. You stop short at Jesus, and forget 
the Holy Ghost, the present God Why do you fear to 
confess the Holy Spirit at work here among us ? 
Manifestly at work wherever and whenever we love and 
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do what is true and right ? Did not Paul say * Glory, 
honour and peace to every one that worketh good ? " 
Again, besides failing to recognise the good done by 
men who are not Christians, are you not careless of the 
fact that English education in India is turning the 
devout Hindoos into rationalists and infidels, and atheists* 
and sensualists ? Might you not do more to stay the 
circulation of a defiling and destructive literature now 
sent about India in cart loads, — to the sure ruiu of 
many of her youth and university men ? In this con- 
nection Keshub made repeated use of the figure of which 
the precise bearing was clearer to himself than to some 
of his audience ; namely, the girl of the period • He 
thought there was quite too much missionary flirtation 
with her; — and so on. Was it Darwinism; or what 
was he driving at as "the girl of the period ” ? The 
one fault which he specially emphasised was that of 
missionary devotion to secular education. He would 
have missionaries preach “ the historic Christ " without 
teaching history. He would have “ science, 1 ' intuitional 
science without arithmetic, geometry or algebra. Here, 
and throughout the address, he stood on his old narrow 
ground of the sufficiency of the intuitions forgetting the 
extuitions. By the way it is noteworthy that, “ that 
marvelous mystery of the trinity " which Keshub pleads 
for, as “a reality in consciousness'* and a “self evident 
intuitional truth" (page 5, of Keshub's last Town Hall 
Lecture), has been more thaa once discredited and made 
secondary in the pending (trinitarian) Decennial Mission- 
ary conference. Yesterday (Friday), Dr. Scott gave 
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us his "three great points in the selection of native 
preachers/' — Morality first, theology second, and third, 
education. He said further more that they should 
preach " doctrines which come directly from the Bible, 
without trying to go into such mysteries as the trinity 
(of course according to the preacher’s owa version of it") 
— “ which leads to useless controversy/’ Rev. W, R. 
James of the Baptist (Calcutta) Mission, in addressing 
the Conference yesterday, pleaded that “the trinity 
should be less dwelt on/’ It gave the Hindoo and 
Muslim three Gods, etc. The word " Trinity was of 
man's invention, and was nowhere found in the Bible/' 
This brave and honest freedom of the Conference, per- 
mitting such unpalatable statements (not without 
dissent), stands in singular contrast with the latest 
intuitions of Keshub Baboo and his apostles. He spoke 
also of science, at the Dalhousie, without making it clear 
that his meaning of the word “science" was on the 
narrow gauge of the intuitions, and so differed from the 
English use of it. He says (verbatim) that "the man 
of science realises his facts in his own inner con- 
sciousness" (page 4). Thus "reason develops into 
faith : and science speaks with indisputable authority 
of things invisible and intangible," "So that what 
we can not conceive in reflective consciousness we rea~ 
lise in intuitive consciousness/' This deprecation of 
the use and need of books and facts, and denial of the 
study or science of the world outside of us, this we 
know is Buddhist, and is Hindoo, and so is Keshub’s 
inheritance and birth gift as a Hindoo, It is not 
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surprising that he thus exalts the intuitional and oriental, 
and depreciates the Baconian and occidental. It is, 
however, a little surprising that a large majority of his 
Audience (of occidental missionaries') should applaud to 
the echo Keshub's subordination of Christian culture at 
College, and of Christian qurture in the day and Sunday 
Scholar, — to prompt conversion by open-air preaching 
and the descent of the Holy Ghost. It is true that many 
of the missionaries endorse this idea with qualifications. 
To a man they believe in schools, Sunday and theologi- 
cal, Not as anywise necessary to make good Christians. 
Christians, the very best, are made in an hour ; made 
by a single sermon in the street or the Bazar. Christia- 
nity first, then culture, if you like. Is it not odd to 
find popular Christianity and refined Hindooism thus at 
one ? Occupying radically the same ground ? And 
why ? Because this ground was taken by those Asiatics 
who went out from the presence of Jesus to convert 
Greece and Rome, Messopotamia, and India. The 
argument, fair and square, is, — as Keshub gave it at the 
Dalhousie, — that as Paul and Thomas, the apostles, 
opened no schools, and simply looked for God the 
Holy Ghost to “fall on" believers, we should do the 
same. We can certainly do no better. Can we do no 
better ? That is the question to which only a minority 
as yet are ready to say aye. Conservatism in principles 
with progress and improvement in methods, what say 
we to that ? One answer we have in the very low 
condition of the two hundred Syrian Churches on the 
Malabar coast, converts (as many believe) of St. Thomas 
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the apostle. These men were converted simply by the 
Holy Ghost, and left to their intuitions for eighteen 
centuries. When shall we come to know that all 
religion is life, — and all true life— religion ? 

(ii). 

Such an audience as gathered at the Town Hall 
on Saturday to hear Kasbub Chunder’s “ Message 
from Asia to Europe/* was a glory of which he 
might well be proud, I3 there another man in 
Calcutta who could have picked its largest auditorium 
as he did ? Is there another in India, short of the 
Viceroy, who could briag around him such a mass of 
intelligent and expectant listeners ? Evan thoughtful 
English womanhood was there. Who but Keshub, 
could have won the refined, reserved fastidious English 
hearer to come and sit for two attentive hours, in the 
midst of two thousand natives ?— and in actual per- 
sonal, elbowing contact with Asiatics with Hindoos ? 
Not only the Creme de La Cre ne of interested 
missionaries, like Dr, Murray Mitchell and Rev. Luke 
Rivington, were in that danse crowd, but men like 
General Walker, of the Asiatic Society, and others of 
non-missionary and scholarly sort. What brought 
Government officials into such personal contact with 
the subject masses ? Wnat magnetizer, what sorcerer 
had caused this spell ?— Had drawn into his net this 
miraculous draught of men ; of people so far apart 
on all ordinary occasions ? It wis only Keshub's talk. 
Why did the/ come to hear it ? The general idea 
has been, for some time past, both here and in England, 
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and America — to judge by ths papers - "— that Ksshub 
had somehow gone into his dotage. He had been 
shunted to a side track, out of the Brahmo Somaj. It 
was perfectly clear that the audience was no mob, 
asking what will this babbler say ? It was such a 
cultured, earnest and reverent assembly as is rarely 
gathered in Calcutta. And he that could gather it and 
hold its unwearied attention as Keshub did, was no 
common man. Is it too much to say that a man of 
his religious life, and high spiritual and moral aims, is 
a jewel and a treasure to our city ? 

Well, what do you think of it ? was on many lips, 
as the enormous audience began to disperse. “ Keshub 
is more of a Christian than a Brahmo , u said a 
thoughtful native gentleman, as we were rising to 
leave. “ Do you believe all this ?’’ said Dr. Murray 
Mitchell, evidently supposing that I did. “ Yes and 
no," was the reply, ** surely none but the bigot doctor, 
can help sympathising with the catholic aims of ths 
speaker. The mischief is that he does not read that 
he knows no book but his own soul's intuitions. I have 
been waiting for some clear delineation of Keshub’s 
eiecticism from out the ethnic religions. What is it 
that he accepts— out of Buddhism, Parsism, Islam etc., 
etc. ? He does not tell us. I fear he cannot tell us, 
because he does not know. I believe Mohammad when 
be says that **the knowledge of a thing is better than the 
ignorance of a tbing. M It will be a fearful discount for 
his church, if its leader does not think so. He speaks 
very bravely of “ my Jesus. M He again speaks of * my 
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Buddha/' Not long since a leading article in Keshub's 
organs said that “ Buddhism collapsed ia India centuries 
ago. on accounts! its atheism," Does ‘ my Buddha." 
involve me in atheism ? I hear no answer. There are 
a dozen such questions touching these so called religions 
which Keshub gives no answer. Why ? Is it because 
he never studied these religions ? Yes. And do^s he 
not mean to study them ? No And he leads his 
followers to believe that they need not study them ? 
Yes. And is this teaching a deadly dry-rot in the very 
structure of his church ? Yes. Did one of his chief 
apostles declare this to me three days ago — by saying, 
in Keshub’s praise, " he never reads "? Yes, And did 
another now gone to heaven, say to the same question, 
put by me in Keshub's library, “ Books sir ? He has 
nothing to do with books ; he reads himself." And did 
Keshub deny his God given extuitions (of study and 
work) in one of his annual orations in this very Town 
Hall — telling his audience that he “ did not read two 
books in three hundred and sixty-five days ?" He 
did. It is sadly true that he did. It is as sad to 
hear this as to be told of that chronic disease 
which for a year has been sapping Keshub's 

physical strength, and for three years has preyed upon 
that of his ablest supporter. The knowledge of this 
physical disability is not so sad as to know that reading 
is now repudiated by so large and cultured a man ; 
perhaps the most consummate flower of the living 
blossoms of flowery Bengal ; of Bengal not in her 
working and thinking life : but in her properly religious 
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life, and advance to a larger spirituality. Providentially, 
it was given me to retd, almost daily for six or eight 
hours, from June to September last, in London, at 
the British Museum. There, in one of the best libraries 
of the world how I did wish that Keshub was at my 
side ; — Keshub, my personal friend from the time he 
was a youth in the Presidency College in 1855 ; my 
friend for twenty-seven years. I pored with delight 
over Bunsen’s Egypt and Grote’s Greece and the four- 
teen octavos of the ripest European scholarship, edited 
by Maxmuller, as “ the sacred books of the East." 
Here were the chosen scriptures of Hinduism, Chioism, 
Parsism, Buddhism and Islam, and five contestants 
with Christianity for the palm of place and power. How 
can he talk of harmonising them without hearing what 
they say ? Is not such a call to unity with them, a unity 
which he knows not what ? — It is beating thatair, and 
leaving no mark ; leaving nothing that can abide, I can 
only say that those privileged four months of delightful 
reading and culling out the grains of gold from the 
dust heaps of the past, brought me something good. 
If the first step in wisdom is to begin to know how 
little you know I took my first step, that way, last 
Summer. Here you have Jesus the Worker (the bread- 
winner of his family upto thirty years of age) and 
there Buddha the beggar ; beggar till he was eighty 
years of age Buddha made celibacy and the begging- 
bowl the very sacraments of his religion. And they 
are so to this day, to every full Buddhist. Is this your 
religion ? 11 To beg I am ashamed/* are words that 
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Jesus put into the mouth of one whom he ** com- 
macded.’* Which, Keshub, do you command ? Both ? 
Is the unity you preach a unity of opposites ? A unity 
of light with darkness ? A unity of Christian theism 
with Buddhist atheism ? If not, tell us what you wish ; 
and what you meao. This was not done. Th 3 tones 
of his silver voice were clear and musical this year a? 
ever. The speaker's marvelous command of a foreign 
tongue was as witching as ever. It was, as heretofore, 
a treat to hear such music, and such a mastery of 
speech. But the inevitable intellectual failure of 
arrested development was there. It was the same old 
song ; with not a new idea — except a few happy figures, 
Not a fact, nor an anecdote, nor a historic parallel, nor 
a budding of fresh thought, was there. God made 
all things to grow. Every accomplished fact of human 
progress is a new word of God that may not be 
ignored. What was said was worth hearing, — to such 
as had not heard it before. But most of us had All 
said amen to its generous feeling and patriotic devotion, 
but old friends went away disappointed at its super- 
ficiality. They regretted its want of thoroughness and 
of scholarly tact. These faults must go along with 
those glories* He that loves my faults is in league 
with my enemies. I call not him my friend.* 

Dall. 

— From Navavidhan , 19th and 26thjuly % 1934, 

• The two letters were published in an appendix entitled 
Mr. Dali's Relation to the Brahmo Somaj in a pamphlet entitled 
4 * What is Christianity ? ” Calcutta, 1883 



Chapter V 

TWO DOCUMENTS-Keptinted. 

[Jamini Kanta Koar] 

Two original documents of supreme worth and 
importance are here, for the first tim?, brought together 
for the student of the Navavidhan. They are two 
avowals, made io the coarse of a short Divine Service, 
one by Maharshi Devendranath, the other by Keshub 
Chunder. The occasion was the welcoming, by the 
Tagore household, of Keshub with his wife who was 
brought over from bar father’s house at Bally, to attend 
the Maghotsav celebration of 1862. The service was 
called Catirikta ") supplementary or additional, and was 
held sometime late in the evening, in the inner apart- 
ments (“ antahpur *') of the Tagore House, before the 
womenfolk. The date is llth of Magh, January 23, 
1852. Deveodranath’s prayer is taken from a booklet 
"Stutimala” printed at the Sahas Yantra, Samvat 1919, 
and published by the Calcutta Brahmo Somaj. It was 
recovered by our Brother Sarat Kumar Mojoomdar. 
and published, along with an English translation, in the 
Navavidhan, February 18, 1926. Keshub’s prayer, in 
answer to Devendranath’s stirring welcome, perhaps his 
first recorded prayer in Bengali, will be found in 
Upadhyaya’s “Acharya Keshub Chandra,” Adi, Vol. I, 
p. 162‘3. It comes to us as a surprise that Keshub’s 
prayer has not been noticed by any one else. Inasmuch 
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as it contains a prophetic announcement of his own 
mission and destiny. 4% WVC-TC nC'fl <5t*N 

^*0> it should be read as a sequel to Maharshi’s nrayer. 
evidently preceding it, which is a recognition of Keshub 
as being sent by God for *9”) the uplift 

of the world. This recognition coming full thres months 
before the formal recognition, on April 13, Bysack 1. 
as "Brahmananda” and "Acharya.” puts back the date 
of Keshub’s coming out with his wife (from “^£31*1 ), 
not on April 13 but on 11th Magh, a date which, again 
and again, plays an important part in the life of Kesnub. 
This is, perhaps, the first Antahpur* service in the 
history of the Brahmo Somaj. 

I 

Mahabshi’s Pbayku 
sin s'Uro »t<? i 

gW*# tSf&N WN I 

( ) 

Ctf ’1«Nt ! 5R l CSNN N «t5N"5, ^f3l '*NlfW‘ 5 TC¥ < 
«P$Tt5 ¥*I <2NN ¥5 l «ltsit5 NH1 <5t*N , ®re1'5 
SpSj (2f(fR I (SWM <NN*f CSNtC* 

tftfasi CSNTC* ^NsffsNN, 

f¥|^ fSN sil I 

'SH'$tC¥ C5NN %5«I ¥f<t!N I *I?f« 

$$efN, NNN <2fSN *f3IC'5 ’N 

*“ojt <N"N5® 4 SRCS WCWN 

ftsfa 3WPW <2(1$ ¥C3*1 I 

«f<f4» ?f%lN «HJ St>l ftcs 

” ’'us c^:, T- ^ 
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I fal*?? at fa (TStJrt? W®t? 

??? *pf?C® afart? C^t^T ?faJ ^1^, <®?tfaf *1 iFf??tt ?1 
fa ?*!?, «tt?t? ^3 ^fa ?t?*?T? <at?5 $£?!?* ’pfk'® 
^If’tcst C?, 'Stt’lf? 4? '5)9'® ?faei 'jfa ^faC?^? ^? ; 

■«rtfa fa ipf? ^tfa 'srtfa fatten 'flt ®t? 'srac^f ^csterc 
ipf??1 fff^T, -Wl«f5 fac®^ stc ? ; ^tfa afafa '«I9*f $^sl 
®t?t?ttt: 5 P?* Stt^l ipf?etfa, ^Pfat?^ fa^Plj ptt® 

<2RF® ?t^i?J ‘Stfa 5)1, st*J C9 ffa ®t? 

^t?tC^ 'sK? ®fSl ^fa 'Sfffa faf ipf?C® *ttf?*lt? 

ill I C®?ii ?^t? *lt^eit9 ^1, C®?? r.?stil C«tt^ *tt3fat? ill, 
■«lffa faiSC^t C®t?t? WSt? ?5i) ?>f??1 'Sjg/F? 

, *it 0 ?f«fii fa?, ipfatt/Pt ?1 fa? ? 'snst? fwat»n ipf^c® 
®Ttfa»It?, ?fat c*t ’Stftt C^W?, <[fa ®t*1 ?*t?fa < 2 fa® \$*\ 

ill I C? af? 1 C 5 *? ^fa 'Sltsit? <S^ ?j?? CiPlfcfa 

^t??! ?fa?t® ? ?fa §?C?? 3?t? &§fa® ^??1 *f®, 'St?'® 

ffa? c-ifst^t? 'Q iP«jfa® ?t$fa f?ilti«f'5 ^?, 

‘fRfii^i:? «rfc?^ ip? i <sp (StiPt? at^faittc? ?^5t ata' 

-pfac® eitfaett? J ffa «U?Pi facet 'S C^PtW fi*z dtsiT? 

‘■5t*t'W51CJ!f5il ?pf?r5 ^ifatc®! I 4^fai? *tc? C®t?t? I^IW 
C®t?t? ostf?® JTt^BUCiP Hit *f??1 'Sttilt? 'SJHI ^f% ??*? I 

*Tt^ 3?1 fafa «tt?t? at*TC? Hi ip *ttfa?1 ^t?t? 
iS^ser ipf?ce|iT, $f? >TC®P ?®f ?t?t? ?>f?, ®®$ at?t? 
afaP ?fa $?, 'S'®? ?®fa ?$ I f®fa, fafa aW? Ti!5 ?tt®« 
fat?®?, ^ft?t? ^ffa? 35??, <fliP ?i??, fafa ^5tC?? *tf?W 
^fii 5 ? fa?'®t <1t*t ?*f?C®i:5it I 'sttfa ?'$ CettC^? ?W 
®S?t? iPf??faW, <5?'5 ^faa, •5?'® ?53'», <S?'5 atittcetlc? 5 
?fa?t;ei fa^fa 1 ® a^ , n?t?? c? , t?t'9 cwfal iitt, f®fa , stt« 

9^51 '5I|?t? 5f5CiP ^sgej ^r?C<1il I 

5t?C? (?P?ei '«ttf? 'ilCiPS’ltt W?£iP <Stt?t 5^?tff«lt?, <5?it 
■sit?t? ^?lfwtft *J®, ^91, *131?^, C^3i, 'Stt’tfa »tiPW^ 
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'®tc*ra i Hasten? stf® 

W f?«T ^1, fVc’T ftc« C®t*ItC , F *2tt$ fVw 
«JtPr ♦tftaj ^f%, <JJt ^t^lK *HW fs>®T ; fal 
Wt OStsffC^F «lt5 CsWS 

ifio^R npfk® ^jst stnfc^ 1 rnfa 'sft’it? fer^i reran 
*I%1 «mi Brae'S ^tt5 I <i^C 6 f C$ s ^RTClm, 

f'su’r <a$ ’jfafN ^f%<i ^te'J 03**1 

'Sfa »tfta reran ^ f%*(t^ , $tt^ 'SSt* 1 

« *ffnai 'stc* fir* fir* ®sre **<>, reran gntre tfa 

''®lW^ 4? ?5 *nC*<( ra**!^* ^S1 »I?t?r®1 *n* I 

<tt$ni reran fenprara fafira ra<s *im ^fire 
^nte^, $wfifc , ra ^rare cat’ll a <2tfis rara3 c i v~< i 

^nMCnn <2{fi5 ^iRsst^C’P ^ I •3t'®t* 

gt'St?, 3t<$ra of^re 'snpfapi f^fH *f% I 

’j^fifC’n fit®1 Sff® 021**1 *3 I ^fsflst 

<2tf® fn ^snrat 3 rsrPa <2tfe ^tfn osrac* *n 1 c^ 
<n* <£>$ *K*tC?n omn^lC^t '’W*? 'SIWI *1 W '«** 
reran ^3fpr f *i sfc^js re rate? «in ?e* i 

II 

Kbshuh’s Pkaykk 

[From “ Acharya Keshub Chandra," Adi, 
p. 162-3 } 

Bf’ffi"! ! *tfil '5F3 f*r®1 3imi* =r^s?T 3 tie's nfk*®® 

stni rerale? *n* f*rene*i < 2 t®r? ?fk®fis i 
«iran *t?ra f«rei, ^ffC5?i ^n i fin?t*i ^rarfirne? 

C'StJlt? C3PtC^ *I$nl *1®n Sin Sit** *lt** ?fsnt5, ?® 

*c? 4 n&3f CTen®*rac? <Kf*t®l, $nn ’iirte? 
q*fat®l, $nte*ra ^raiPMe? 'sf’tff nfiw *e*n* 
I ®lt ^c«i r-l®fnr®t nf^ni ?^ntC5 1 
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efrrc<t w ?tft *tPf fai 

?wi ^f?i?t 5 1 ?r®5< ^ ff^ora fai fenfa® 

i^5ff§>?T, *F® C«Tt^ t^tc 5 ? ’llWlT’f *fwrfe»j, fol ft*fw 
CW ^\k I C^Htt 5 * 5Hf*R5 W '«rt<5f5 

t%c®t^, c*Ntc^ , s(t5t5 fti f* ? *tf?®jt’t 

5C&, fa* f r 5I W 9 *|f<RtOT <j5W5®1, ®*R ^\j 

'stt’Uftcni ®s f¥ ? W siwc'ni ^^T5, ®*r 

•Tft I <9 nf^Ht C^l’lt^f *tf®5t3 I 

'®rar ^f.51 c*tt «t®j^ 

^fk®?® I ^f^l <9«R f-F C«rfat®fs,— 31, 
fesf®, fesff® I <5?WW<< <Tf <9?® Wl «rft5 CT> 

Wt5 tjfak 9=F nfktt<l 5^. '9 sfMl 5^5 '1C5 I 
W3FC5 ytt %(JS CTf*T Sir®5^ fafa® 

5^C5 I 9 s ? Nc*I 3 <ftCWJ ^ <lf<rct3 
«ftfa<C5 »)<??! »ff<Rt<lt 95 s 5^£5I «W 9t 
TOCTCfa WI ®T5t3 faj*ft® *$«i i 

C5 «F’tfW ! 9 *K*TtC3 9 <tf55T5C^ 3*1 ^f%5t3 'atR 

C*5$ att, ^$1C* 3*1 *3 1 fft C* ^<53 *fifPR®l, 
®t5t3 «it3 '«R*ei C*t3t3 ? <9 *lf33t3$ ®T5t3 <2W'1 I 

t\^ fal '8ttf»191 ttSV* *tf3t3^ *fk®t?, *«tl> ^51 
*1**1 f<3 <5tf®3R *f331 C®ftt3^ GW\U5 *31*13 5[tC® C5 I 
<9 fli f3nf%3 Jrcw ’■rfatfa’f* c?h kf , kt, c*35t 

few fes*Ttf3® 5^£®C5 I f* «rt*^J ! *[531 

5t®i fa®i ®r®i sfk^t ft *f*c*it 9ftc^ *9^3} 5^51 
5?C®f ^5t5 f^c®f^ i 

«is f*t®i, ^1*5^1 c®w® w'ti, 

5^c® ^t5t«a C®t3fBt 5^1 C5t5 e 11 5fe^, CWJ 

« nf53i 'St 5 f^ft< ^fe^F I 'Stt55l C 5 ^ C91t5T3C? 

«1® ill 5^ I STtst^l r.5U f C«(5 9!T*ltf5® ^1 
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'sitsitOT C*pa **ft*ltfir* 5T*9J fSpot “ttn 'St’J 

'wiw i cststfFF ’tt'ast^ ^rfsrtcw^ <*PRta 

*w ^tc’F r 

* * * • 

THE TWO PRAYERS TRANSLATED 

I 

Mahabshi’s Pbaykk 

Thou Spirit Eternal ! those who follow Thy ways on 
them do Thou bestow boons exceeding all expectations. 
The hopes I entertained Thou hast more than fulfilled. 
In the beginning my quest for Thee was inspired with 
the longing to win Thee for myself alone, there was 
nothing in me of any solicitude for others. How Thou 
didst quench that thirsty soul of mine with waters 
immortal ! But no sooner was I filled than my spirit 
longed to pass it on to others. I know very well indeed 
that I have nothing in me to enable me to carry out 
this momentous commission of Thine. Yet how could 
I refrain from trying ? Thou didst fire my heart with 
the persistent demand, — “ the waters of life eternal 
that I have brought to you, serve it out to one and all/* 
What could I. do ? Myself of no account, how could 
I hope to carry it over to others ? Yet I was impelled 
from within. Powerless myself I appealed to the 
people for help but no real help came, And it 
seemed that the trust that Thou didst charge me 
with will remain unfulfilled. I did not get the help 
1 needed, I could not find the right man. How could 
I, unaided, carry out Thy high commission so that 
others may taste of it ? Who is there that can 
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receive it? I interrogated myself, — ** O where is that 
fire ? Will it never make its appearance in Bengal ? 
O fire (divine), why is it that thou art confined within 
the closet of my solitary heart ? Break forth like unto 
an explosive outburst sweeping away the self-delusion 
and the polluted atmosphere of Bharatvarsha, and 
encircle the globe as with an all-consuming conflagra- 
tion. 

When with such-like lamentations, tears streamed 
down my bosom, Thou didst comfort me, and with 
tender loving hands wiped my tears away. And now, 
after all these years, my hopes are renewed at sight 
of this commissioned saint of Thine. The saintly youth 
who, in company with his wife, has graced my house 
to-day, the more I enjoy his companionship the greater 
grows my faith and sense of blessedness. He who is to 
me dearer than son, who is of undivided heart with me, 
— who is one with me, how he lives on the joys (bliss) 
eternal of the Spirit ! Of all who have been associated 
with me, I declare, I have not met with a holier, one 
more inflexible in purpose, more enlightened, more 
dowered with such spiritual powers as this godly one ? 
Such an one has come with his wife to brighten my 
house to-day. 

At first I came to possess God for myself ; but now 
my descendants, sons, daughters, daughters-in-law, 
grandchildren and great grandchildren alt will enter into 
partnership with me. In the beginning 1 had not the 
slightest intention of propagating this religion ; my one 
supreme aim was how to attain God and sanctify myself. 
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But whenever I have been given to possess Thee my 
bands have been instantly stretched forth to serve Thy 
ambrosial gifts to others, and my tongue to proclaim 
Thy glory. Now, O Spirit Supreme, the saintly and 
righteous one whom Thou hast sent here for the uplift 
cf the world, vouchsafe unto his feeble frame Thy 
strength (divine , and make him daily wax in wisdom, 
love and holiness. May he, through Thy grace, come 
to be the stay of my old age, and help me. 

Those who in goodwill have gathered together here 
for Thy worship, draw their hearts to Thyself, and 
deepen the spirit of mutual affection in their midst. 
Between brother and brother, between brother and sister 
establish genuine attachment. Instil into the hearts of 
the children the spirit of bhakti for parents, and make 
radiant the mutual love of husband and wife. May the 
world's sorrow, suffering and bereavement breed no 
haunting fear of evil in any one ; and may love of Thee 
lead to attainment of Thee inspite of trials apd adver- 
sities in this world. 

II 

Kbshub’s Prayer 

Thou, Lord of the Universe, surrounded here to- 
day by father,* mother, sisters and wife I behold 
Thee everywhere as indeed the One Supreme Father 
of all. Thou, the Loving God of my heart, art my 
Eternal Father. How Thou dost, ever and always, 

* Keshub calls Devendranath fattier, his wife mother, and 
their children brothers and sisters. 
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lovingly tend us sheltering us in Thine everlasting 
arms, saving us from a multitude of evils and showering 
upon us manifold blessings. Last year how many 
trials befell this family, how many came to forsake 
it,— and yet, in very truth, we did not suffer aay 
harm. What are troubles when the living God of 
Love offers His protection ! O God, though many 
have forsaken us we need have no fear so long as 
Thou art the (** grihadevata M ) the Guardian (or 
tutelary) Deity of this household. So long as Thou 
art our help good will be, without a doubt our portion. 
This family is Thine own. 

Today, we behold God, — the One Giver of good, 
and realise our blessedness. What do we see around 
us ?— the promotion of good, of the Brahmo faith, 
everywhere. The hope that we cherish, — of the world 
becoming as an united family, that hope will not 
suffer defeat. In the fulness of time the scattered 
homes will be drawn together through the solvent 
of love, and all families become as one Since God 
is one, there cannot be a divided family in His 
domain. One Family on earth ! Behold its inaugur- 
ation celebration here, today, in this laud of Bengal ! 

O Lord, there is none else in the world to look 
after this family. Do Thou protect it. How can harm 
befall the home whose presiding Deity Thou art ? 
Verily, this family is as the living proof of Thy 
Providence. Thousands of trials be?et it from all sides, 
and yet through them all it is being driven closer to 
Thee. Though in the midst of trials and adversities we 
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have not only no fear, no affliction, but we find that 
fresh fountains of joy are being unlocked for us. What 
an unprecedented spectacle is this of an entire family 
of mother, father, brothers, sisters, wife, assembled here 
to offer their united worship at the feet of the Spirit 
God ! 

Blessed art Thou, O Father Eternal, marvellous is 
Thy Grace. May Thy glory be proclaimed aloud from 
one end of the world to the other, and perfect love and 
purity spread everywhere. May the fear of the world 
never enter our hearts, may we never hanker after 
earthly ease, and may our souls, in all matters per- 
taining to secular life, maintain its native state of 
tranquillity. Let the one aim of our lives be to attain 
Thee 1 

^—•Reprinted from the “ Navavidhan , M 
March 21 and 28, 1935. 



Chapter VI 

GREAT COMMEMORATION MEETING 
AT THE TOWN HALL. CALCUTTA 

( Englishman , January 1884 ) 

“A very large number of the friends, admirers and 
followers of the late great Brahmo leader assembled 
yesterday at the Town Hall, the Hon. W. W. Hunter 
presiding, for the purpose of taking steps to commemo- 
rate his works and memory in some permanent form. 
There were over two thousand present, and the procee- 
dings were opened by the Sheriff, Mr. H. W. I. Wood 
who spoke as follows : — This public meeting has been 
conveyed in compliance with a requisition addressed to 
me as the Sheriff of Calcutta, and the purpose of our 
assembling together in accordance with it, is to consider 
what steps should be taken to perpetuate the memory 
of the late Keshub Chunder Sen. The resolutions, 
which will be submitted for your acceptance, and the 
addresses of the gentlemen, who will speak upon them, 
will, I am sure, receive most sympathising and earnest 
attention, for they refer to the character! worth, and 
work of one of the most remarkable and eminent men 
who ever commanded universal admiration, reverence, 
and respect, (Applause.) 

The Secretary to the Committee then read out several 
letters and telegrams from gentlemen in many parts 
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of India, sympathising with the objects of the meeting 
and expressive of regretable inability to attend. 

The Hon. W. W. Hunter, the president, then 
said : — 

1 Maharajas, and gentlemen,— We are met together 
to-day to do honour to the memory of a great man. 
Some of us have had the privilege of knowing him in 
more tender and sacred relations, as a religious leader, 
or as a beloved friend, and the deep sense of personal 
loss caused by his death has in many ways found fitting 
expression. But it is neither as his private friends, nor 
as his spiritual fellows that we are assembled now at 
this great public meeting. The list of gentlemen who 
desired the Sheriff to convene the meeting, has been 
published in the newspapers, and has been read by many 
of you. It consists, as you know, of representative 
men of all races and creeds; of Englishmen high in the 
Councils, and in the administration of the Empire or 
distinguished at the bar, and on the bench of the Sup- 
reme Courts, of Hindus of every caste, from orthodox 
Brahmans and landholders of ancient noble families, to 
men of the new lights, and of the most advanced views ; 
of the leaders of the Mahomedan community, of Chris- 
tian ministers, Protestant and Roman Catholic ; of 
merchants, editors, men of science, and men of the pen* 
As I read that list, I could not but ask myself what 
constraining influence was there in my dead friend 
which sufficed to bring together for common action, a 
body of men whose views and whose interests lie ordi- 
narily so far apart. Then I remembered a saying of 
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his own * l ‘ *It is easy to distinguish a great man, but 
it is difficult to comprehend him.* It is because we of 
different races and diverse creeds have distinguished 
in Keshub Chunder Sen the authentic marks of great- 
ness ; because we have recogaised in him one of those 
rare men of simplicity, genius, and power, whose life 
was devoted to the welfare of others, and who is now 
for ever hallowed by the pathos of an early death, that 
we are here assembled to do honour to his memory. 
Keshub Chunder Sen was no anonymous person. His 
days were speut among us. His unwearied public 
labours, his charm in social intercourse, his warm affec- 
tions in all the relations of family life, are well known. 
There was about him, in private, a certain blameless 
dignity, not less attractive than his splendid public 
eloquence in speech. It was iu truth a many-sided 
character, singularly transparent, which disclosed even 
its weaknesses, its limitations, and self-repressions. 
The only thing not generally known about Keshub 
Chunder Sen is the extent of his secret charities. He 
was born in a position well-suited for the part which he 
was destined to play in life. His grandfather was the 
friend and co-adjutor of Horace Hayman Wilson ; and 
his family combined wealth and a high position among 
the Hindu community with a genuine love of culture. 
In bis early home all that was best in the old and in the 
new life of Bengal met. From that common camping- 
ground of eastern orthodoxy in life with western free- 
dom of thought he went forth as a young man on a 
campaign of his owxir Others will tell of the sorrows. 
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the persecution, tbe*renunciations of those years ; of the 
hard battles fought ; and of the victory over self and 
the world finally won. My duty in opening a meeting, 
representing in a special degree the East and the 
West, is confined to pointing out that Keshub Chunder 
Sen represented, in a special manner, the fusion of 
European science with Indian thought. In his efforts 
to reach the intellects and the consciences of his coun- 
trymen he employed every vehicle of instruction, from 
the ancient Bengali drama to the modern leading article. 
The production of the classical play, the Bidhava 
BibahaNatak, under the stage managership of the young 
Keshub Chunder, marks an era not only in the history 
of the Indian theatre, but in the progress of public 
opinion on the important question of widow marriage. 
His tracts for the times, of which the first bore the 
characteristic title of * Young Bengal, this is for you ' — 
formed another successful effort to reach the public ear. 
In his maturer life he employed every modern means 
which a man of genius and energy can devise for 
enforcing his spiritual doctrines and his lofty morality 
upon his countrymen. The newspapers which he 
founded or with which he identified himself; his mis- 
sionary tours ; his ever active pen ; his eloquence in the 
pulpit and on the platform ; his unwearied zeal in 
teaching all who came to him to learn ; these were the 
weapons with which he daily fought his good fight. 
Death found him in the midst of his labours ; but the 
concourse at this meeting, and the messages received 
from many distant lands, prove that India and England 
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are alike resolved that his memory shall not be forgotten. 
Before asking Mis Excellency, the Hon. Mr. Gibbs, to 
propose the first resolution, permit me to conclude with 
a few words in which Keshub Chunder Sen, many years 
ago, expressed his conception of a great man. 'The 
peculiar destiny of every great man,’ he said, * is to live 
and die for one idea. This idea is nothing m:>re than a 
definite plan of the particular reform needed at the time. 
Around him he finds society degraded, impoverished, and 
ruined : within him lies an ideal of what society ought 
to be — an ideal which constantly seeks to realise and to 
develop itself. His life is thus a life of continued 
struggle, which ceases only with his life/ My friends, 
the one idea of Keshub Chunder Sen was the advance- 
ment of his countrymen to loftier standards of morality, 
of religion, and of freedom of thought. For that idea 
he lived, and with that idea he died/' (Loud Applause). 

The late Hon'ble J. Gibbs who officiated as Governor- 
General for the time, and was appointed President of 
the Memorial Committee, spoke as follows: — 

'* I rise to propose the first resolution, which is as 
follows : — That this meeting, representing all classes of 
the Community, records its sense of the loss sustained 
by the people of India by the death of Keshub Chunder 
Sen. It has been a source of sincere though melancholy 
satisfaction to me to sign the requisition which called 
this meeting, and also to be present and to take part in 
the proceedings. 

" 1 have for many years been deeply interested in 
that great movement over which the lamented Keshub 
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Chunder Sen so ably and wisely presided. I had heard 
of it before I came to this country, and when quite a 
child, remember seeing Rajah Rammohun Roy, who was 
a friend of my father's, while for the past 20 years I 
have personally watched its progress with great interest. 
The resolution describes tbs meeting as being one 
representing all classes of the community, and it is as 
representing one of those classes that l feel it a duty to 
be present and bear testimony to the loss which India 
has sustained by the death of this great religious leader. 
That his removal is a national loss, the presence of so 
large a number of gentlemen here this afternoon amply 
testifies, Ha was a man who had the real welfare of 
bis countrymen most deeply at heart, and his anxiety 
for that welfare was not limited by the thoughts of this 
world, its honours and advantages, but took a far higher 
range, and while he wished to see his followers good 
citizens and loyal subjects, he hoped and prayed that 
when this transitory life has passed away, they might 
obtain great and far mors enduring benefits, in that 
which is to come. In this he strove, for this he laboured 
night and day, for this he spent his life yes, for this 
he gave up his life for his fellow countrymen. It is not 
for me to enquire into or comment on the tenets of his 
faith, to show how broad a building be raised on the 
comparatively narrow foundation he found laid by his 
predecessor, or how near he has approached to Chris- 
tianity ; suffice it to say ttiat what be saw good in that 
as in other religions, he adopted. To the European 
mind his language and imagery may have seemed 
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strange and fanciful, those sacred ideas which are 
so well known to the dwellers in the West, when 
dressed in an occidental garb are difficult fully to 
recognise, and we must therefore criticize them as we 
would the thoughts and words of a western teacher. It 
is enough for us who had the pleasure of knowing him, 
who listened to his public utterances, read his writings, 
and heard his conversation, to feel that he was a great, 
a good, and an earnest man, whose name will be re* 
verenced for years to come, whose labours will doubtless 

bear fruit in an increasing ratio year to year. 

“ But having sown some generous seed, 

Fruitful of further thought and deed,’’ 

And we may comfort ourselves with the assurance 
“ I know that age to age succeeds 
Blowing a notice of tongues and needs, 

A dust of systems and of creeds, 

1 cannot hide that some have striven, 

Achieving calm, to whom was given 
The joy which mixes man with Heaven,” 

It is to bear this slight testimony of esteem and 
regard for the honored dead that brings me here this 
afternoon to move this resolution/* 

Nawab Abdul Latif Khan Bahadur in seconding the 
resolution had but a few remarks to add. Although he 
was not in the best position to pronounce a judgment 
upon the religious movement with which Keshub 
Cbunder Sen’s name was most prominently associated 
in the public mind here and elsewhere, yet there were 
many secular reforms and improvements with which 
he was intimately concerned. The evils of intemperance 
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had the most strenuous opponent in Keshub Chunder 
Sen. Child marriage was the next social evil which 
he attacked. It was to his efforts, he believed, that 
the leading native newspaper first became a daily one, 
and he was also instrumental in the success of the pice 
native paper, the Sulab Samachar . Lastly, in the 
department of education, the Albert College was sub- 
sequently raised to the status of a college under the 
auspices of Keshub Chunder Sen. 

Babu Surendranath Banerji in supporting the re- 
solution said that it was with a degree of melancholy 
interest that he took part in the mournful ceremony of 
that day. A prince and a great man had fallen in their 
midst ; one whose purity of life, whose loftiness of aims 
and principles, whose self-denying devotion to the 
highest interests of his countrymen, would, through 
generations of the yet unborn, entitle him to the 
admiring gratitude of posterity. (Applause.) It was 
round the ashes of such a man that they were assembled 
that day to join their tears with those of the widowed 
wife and bereaved family ; and to mark in some 
tangible shape their deep and severe regret at his 
untimely death. 

The resolution was then put and carried unani- 
mously. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Cunningham in proposing the 
next resolution said, — 11 Chairman and Gentlemen. 
After the eloquent and feeling observations which have 
been made by the speakers on the first resolution, it 
is not necessary that I should expatiate at length on 
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the character of the man in whose honor we are 
assembled to-day and the remarkable qualities, moral 
and intellectual, that enabled him to impress his own 
convictions in so marked a manner on his contem- 
poraries. But I may be permitted to state shortly the 
grounds on which I think that not only his followers, 
but the general public may well and fitly signalize 
his career by some of those external tokens of respect 
with which grateful society keeps alive the recollection 
of departed worth. Those causes are to be found in 
his relation to the country and age in which he lived 
and his ability to meet its special wants. He must 
indeed be a dull and unintelligent observer who fails 
to recognize in what is now going on in India, one 
of the most important and interesting intellectual 
revolutions the world has ever known. Two branches 
of the great Aryan family have met on the plains of 
Hindustan, not so far from their common cradle — the 
one well furnished with the results of' Western 
civilization, the last discovery of science, the last 
achievement of art, the last conquest of philosophic 
induction of critical analysis, the other hard-bound in 
a vast structure of tradition, custom, and primitive 
dogma. The fusion of Western knowledge and criticism 
with an old-world system naturally produced something 
like a cataclysm of belief. Physical science assails 
many parts of the old creeds as grotesque or impossible: 
the student of history impugns them from a second 
stand-point, the student of morals from a third, the 
utilitarian from a fourth, There is a general attitude 
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of negation. The Queen*9 Proclamation enjoined that 
no one should be molested or disq uieted by reason of 
his religious faith ; and well have the injunctions been 
observed ; but there has been a process at work opposed 
to which the mandates of Sovereigns are as powerless 
as the commands of King Canute to the advancing tide. 
The stream of modern thought rages and surges about 
the old religious system and undermines them To 
borrow Mr. Mathew Arnold’s simile, the tide of belief, 
which once flowed, full and strong, on the high shores 
of the world, is now a remote and languid current, of 
which we scarcely hear more than a distant murmur. 
We seem, as has been finely said, like men who stand 
on some dizzy mountain height in the midst of whirling 
snow and blinding mist, through which we now and 
then get glimpses of paths, which may be deceptive. 
If we stand still we shall be frozen to death. If we 
take the wrong road we shall be dashed to pieces. We 
do not certainly know if there be any right one. What 
must we do ?* In such a state of opinion two courses 
are easy and common. It is easy to accept with 
alacrity the negative results of criticism, to welcome 
as unquestionable gain each new conquest of science 
over established opinion, to discard with contempt the 
old faiths, and with the old faiths much that belongs 
to the highest parts of man's emotional nature. It 
is common and easy, again, to entrench oneself behind 
this or that dogmatic system, and to fly for refuge to 
the kindly sheltering wing of religions which dispose 
of doubt by condemning the doubter, and solve the 
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problems of existence by denouncing every attempt 
at solution as impiety. It is easy, in fact, to be 
materialist, and it is easy to be superstitious. But 
neither materialism nor superstition, nor any alliance 
of the two, will satisfy the aspirations of our age. 
If the advance of man’s understanding in the paths 
of knowledge is inexorable, equally inexorable, it has 
been said by one of the leaders of English thought 
11 are the claims of his emotional nature, which the 

understanding can never satisfy ; and, if unsatisfied, 
the human mind, with the yearniug of a pilgrim for 
his distant home, turns to the mystery from which it 
has emerged, and seeks so to fashion it as to give 

unity to thought and faith ” Such a reconciliation, if 

it be possible, is the highest of human achievements, 
and every attempt at it deserves to be regarded 
with interest and esteem. Common natures cannot 
conceive, feeble natures cannot attempt it. The 

Native of India who, amid the surrounding ruins, 
has the moral force to conceive a system of pure and 
refined Deism, which satisfies emotion without insulting 
reason, who can commend his vie vs to other men, and 
mark out the path in which they may tread and organize 
a system for the guidance of their lives, is one of the 
moving spirits of his age. We live in a tempestuous 
epoch ; whither its wild waves are rushing, to what 
distant shores, to what unknown oceans, upon what 
shoals or rocks they may bear us, it is forbidden to 
human ignorance to guess. It is impossible to ignore 
the dangers, the anxieties of the position. Meanwhile 
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the man who cats realize the conception of a rational, 
pure and elevating theology is f as it seems to me, 
among the benefactors of his species, well entitled to 
be kept in affectionate remembrance, not only by those 
whom he immediately influenced, or who accept his 
doctrines in their entirety, but by the generation to 
whose highest and gravest wants he endeavoured to 
minister. The man who, unenslaved by superstition, 
untrammelled by custom or dogma, unbewildered by the 
blaze of modern discovery, unterrified by doubt, can 
minister to man’s spiritual wants is his greatest friend. 
It is because Babu Keshub Ch under Sen was such a 
minister and friend that I think those among whom he 
lived ought to do something to keep his memory alive 
to other times. I have, therefore, to move that “ public 
subscriptions be opened for the purpose of perpetuating 
the memory of Keshub Chunder Sen by a suitable 
memorial. The nature of the memorial to be determined 
hereafter with reference to the amount of subscrip- 
tions.” 

The Rev. Father Lafont, in seconding the resolution, 
in a short but feeling speech, bore personal testimony 
to the worth of the late Keshub Chunder Ssn. He 
should be sorry to think that he belonged to an 
uncompromising church, that his feelings and sympathies 
were not with Keshub Chunder Sen, whose followers 
said that he (the speaker), was one of their best friends 
and positively felt honored by his friendship. If such 
a man was forgotten, then give up the welfare of 
India in despair. He needs no statue, for in erecting 
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a statue to a mao like Keshub Chunder Sea they were 
not honoring him but themselves. 

Babu Kallichurn Banerji supported the resolution 
with a few words, after which it was put and carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. Monmohun Ghose then moved the third re- 
solution, which was as follows : — “ That a committee 
be appointed to give effect to the foregoing resolutions, 
with power to add to their number, and to appoint a 
sub-committee.” 

Committee : — The Hon. W. W. Hunter, L.L.D., 
President ; Hon. J. Gibbs, C.S.I., C.I.E., H.H. the 
Maharaja of Kuch Behar ; Maharaja Sir Jotindra Mohan 
Tagore, K.C.S.I. ; Maharaja Komul Krishna ; Maharaja 
Narendra Krishna ; Hon. H. S. Cunningham ; Raja 
Rajendra Narain Deb ; Raja Rajendra Mullick ; Raja 
Harendra Krishna ; Raja Sourindra Mohan Tagore, 
C.I.E., Mus , Doc. ; Raja Puma Chandra Singh ; 
Hon. Romesh Chandra Mitter ; Kumar Inder Chandra 
Singh ; Hon. Durga Charan Law ; Nawab Abdul 
Luteef, Khan Bahadur, C.LE. ; Nawab Diler Jung, 
C S.I. ; Hon. Amir Ali ; Prince Farruk Shah ; 
Hon. Chandra Madhub Ghose ; Mr. F. R. Hogg ; 
Hon. Mahomed Yusoof ; Hon. H urbans Sahai ; Kumar 
Dakhineswar Malia ; Hon. Kristo Drss Pal ; Mr. 
H. E. M. James ; Pandit Mahesh Chandra Nyaratna, 
C.I.E. ; Rai Rajendra Lala Mitra, Bihadur, L.L.D • 
C.I.E., Rev. Father E. Lafont, S.J., C.I.E. ; Mr. Henry 
Bell ; Mr. Manockjee Rustomjee ; Babu Mohendra Lai 
Sircar, M.D,, C I.E. ; Rev. K. M. Banerjee, L L.D. ; 
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Dewan Rai Jaiprokasb Lai, Bahadur ; Kumar Nil 
Krishna ; Mr. D. B. Smith, M.D. : Rai Koonjo Lai 
Bannerjee, Bahadur ; Mr. F. Atkinson ; Mr. W. C. 
Bonnerjee; Rai Kanai Lai Dey, Bahadur; Mr. R. Harvey, 
M.D. ; Mr. D. B. Mehta ; Noor Mahomed Haji 
Jackeriah ; Mr. R. Knight; Babu Dwijendra Nath 
Tagore ; Mr. R. D. Mehta ; Babu Bhudeb Mukerjee, 
C.I.E. ; Rai Shama Churn Dey, Bahadur ; Mr. B. L. 
Gupta; Mr. H. M. Rustomjee ; Rev K. S. Macdonald : 
Babu Rajendra Nath Mitter ; Mr. H. N. Gladstone ; 
Babu Peary Mohun Mukerjee ; Mr. John Croft ; Babu 
Gobin Lai Seal ; Babu Kanai Lai Seal ; Rai Ram 
Sunker Sen, Bahadur ; Mr. O. C. Dutt ; Mr. T. 
Palit ; Babu Jadu Lall Mullick ; Babu Issen Chundra 
Mitter ; Babu Keshub Chundra Acharjya ; Mr. S.E.J, 
Clarke ; Babu Bankim Chandra Chatterji ; Babu Nil 
Comul Mitter ; Mr. Grish Chundra Dutt ; Mr. Govin 
Chandra Dutt ; Babu Surendra Nath Banerji ; 
Rev. J. M. Thoburn, D.D. ; Babu Nanda Lai Bose ; 
Mr. J. O’B. Saunders; Babu Protab Chundra Mozumdar; 
Babu Kali Nath Mitter ; Babu Joy Goviada Shome ; 
Babu Hem Lai Dutt ; Mr. Robert Turnbull ; Babu 
Bhoirub Chandra Banerji ; Baboo Tarruck C. Sircar ; 
Mr. M. Ghose ; Babu Boikuntha Nath Bose ; Babu 
Joy Gopal Sein; Babu Boikuntha Nath Sein; Babu 
Prya Nath Ghose and Babu Bepin Behari Sircar, 
Joint-Secretaries. 

The resolution was seconded and supported by 
Kumar Nilkrishna and Babu Protab Chunder Mozumdar, 
and carried unanimously. 
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H. H. The Maharaja of Kuch Behar then pro- 
posed a vote of thanks to the chair, which was seconded 
by Rajah Harendra Krishna, and carried unanimously. 
The meeting then came to a close. 


KESHUB’S TOWN HALL LECTURE, 1832 
{The u Statesman January , 7882) 

Elaborate statistics and arguments have been em- 
ployed both in this country and in England to prove 
that Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen has of late years 
fallen from his once acknowledged position as the 
leader — head and shoulders above all his followers — 
of the Brahmo Somaj of India ; that ha is now the 
prophet of a small and mystic sect of devotees 
who have laid their freedom at his feet ; while liberal 
and progressive Brahmoism is to be sought for and 
found in the organisation of the body called the 
Sadharan Brahmo Somaj which seceded from Keshub’s 
Church after the Cooch Behar marriage. * * * But 

they have nothing among them to compare with the 
commanding personality of Keshub Chunder Sen. When 
Keshub s peaks, t he world listens ; and listen full well 
it mayTTor, after hearing his lecture on Saturday last, 
we have less hesitation than ever in according him a 
place among the world’s great religious geniuses and 
teachers. No matter how small may be the number 
of his professed adherents (and they are probably very 
much more numerous than were the followers of Christ 
during His life time), his voice and his teaching are 
not limited to them, but go abroad to the ears of ail 
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the Somajes, of all his educated countrymen, of all 
religious thinkers wherever the English language 
prevails. 

The splendid oration which he delivered on Saturday 
on # ‘ That Marvellous Mystery, the Trinity,** was 
perhaps the most remarkable of the many great mani- 
festoes he has given forth year after year in the Town 
Hall. In mere oratory we have, we think, heard from 
him a better sustained effort than this. Portions of the 
speech were fine to the pitch of sublimity ; but in other 
parts, there wa9 a slightly apparent halting and hesita- 
tion as if he were labouring with his subject ; and con- 
sidering what the subject was, it would have been 
wonderful had there been no unevenness in the flow 
of his eloquence. But the speech had merits which 
more than counterbalanced any oratorical defect. As 
a negative merit of no small importance, we may say 
that there was in it less than usual of that egotism, 
which — even when it was the egotism of ostentatious 
humility — we have sometimes thought a blemish in his 
religious discourses. But the grand feature of the 
speech undoubtedly was its presentation of the New 
Dispensation as the Christian religion reborn ; its old 
Church garments fallen from it ; freed from the for- 
mularies of ages and the letter which killeth ; a 
Christianity which faith can devoutly accept and science 
cannot cavil at ; a religion which demands the adhesion 
of all earnest souls and seems almost prepared to compel 
the adhesion of all Christian sects. Mr. Sen’s exposi- 
tion of the doctrine of the Christian Trinity is apparently 
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meant to offer a basis on which all sects of Christians, 
and multitudes who are not at present professed 
Christians at all, may unite so as to form a great 
Universal Church. It is not for us to say whether or 
not the basis is a practicable one, or whether or not 
it may ever, with or without modifications, be accepted 
by the religious world ; we only say that such is, so 
far as we can judge, the magnificent ambition of the 
minister of the New Dispensation, and we may add 
that the basis is at least such as must command the 
earnest thoughtful, reverential consideration of all 
religious minds. We purposely abstain from attempt- 
ing to analyse the speech. We merely give in this 
general way the first strong impression of it on the 
mind. It will demand careful reading and long re- 
flection. 

We may add that one or two passages in it were 
of doubtful wisdom, and may create misunderstanding. 
We may specify his reference to the Virgin Mary, and 
his unqualified assertion that Christ did not come to 
teach morality. On this latter point, we have little 
doubt that all that was needed was fuller explanation ; 
and it was impossible in a speech dealing with so much, 
minutely to explain everything. But we may venture 
to hint a suspicion that we here touch a weakness in 
the religion of the New Dispensation, in that it gives 
too much prominence to mere devotion, and too little 
to practical morality. If we are right, the weakness 
is a serious if not a fatal one ; but we may be wrong. 
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MAHARSHI DEVENDRA NATH TAGORE’S 
LETTER ON 

BRAHMANANDA KESHUB 
The following letter the venerable Maharshi Deven- 
dra Nath Tagore wrote after the schism to a mutual 
friend on the subject of Minister Keshub. The letter 
was written in the excellent Bengali of which he was 
such a facile master, and a portion of it is given here, 
we confess, in indifferent English : — 

“ What need I say of Brahmananda here ? He 

has become the talk and discourse of people. Whether 
they praise him or blame him, none seem to drink a 
drop of water without taking his name. Some welcome 
him with delight, some censure him. He remains firm 
in the midst of honor or disgrace, applause or condem- 
nation, and has given his Jife for the progress of the 
Brahmo Somaj. Like the rays of the sun he preaches 
religion impartially in the palace of the king and in the 
cottage of the poor. His life lasts as long as he prea- 
ches his (God’s) religion, and sings His glory. For 
that religion, even death is acceptable to him. His 
glory is like that of the mid*day sun, at the same time 
that cheerfulness, mildness, humility and devotion 
brighten the beauty of his countenance. If I retain 
the image of any person in mind, it is his whole person, 
from head to foot, from the bright nails of his toes 
to the adjustment of the hairs on the head, reflected 
before me even now as I write this letter. If ever I 
shed tears of love for any person, it was for him. 
Those tears are no longer existing ; the blood in my 



heart has become so little that it can no longer be 
transformed into the tears of the eye. My eyes have 
become dry, or this letter would have beea wet with 
tears. Brabmananda has risen to such height that 
we cannot reach him. We cannot understand his 
views. Everything appears like a shadowy riddle. 
We in our love for the mother-country content our- 
selves with the sayings of the Rishis ; he, fired with an 
extraordinary and impartial love, seeks to harmonise 
the theists of India with the theists of Palestine and 
Arabia !" 

[For other letters vide “ Keshab as Seen by His Opponents ” 
by G. C. Hanerji.] 



Chapter VII 

GREAT COMMEMORATION MEETING 
IN AMERICA 

Addresses at a meeting held under the auspices of 
the Free Religious Association at the 
Parker Memorial Hall , Boston , 

Sunday Evening , February 3rd, 1884. 

Parker Memorial Hall was generously offered by 
the trustees for the holding of this meeting, and the 
choir of the twenty-eighth Congregational society gave 
their services to the occasion. A large audience, en- 
tirely fillirg the hall, assembled. The platform and 
desk had been decorated appropriately, by ladies of the 
society, with flowers and plants. At 7-35 P.M., the 
President of the Free Religious Association and the 
ether expected speakers went upon the platform, and 
the President, Mr. Potter, after formally opening the 
meeting made a thrilling speech from which we make 
the following extract : — 

It is one of the objects of the Free Religious 
Association, as stated in its Constitution, to increase 
fellowshi ain the spirit’ ; and it is on this basis that this 
meeting Is held. We propose to commemorate a man 
and a movement on the other side of globe ; but there 
are affiliations of moral aim, ties of spiritual aspiration, 
that are not affected by space. We propose to com- 
memorate a man and a movement belonging to a very 
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different nationality, to a different race— unless we go 
back many thousand years for the kinship — from that to 
which, probably every person in this assembly belongs, 
— a man and a movement of a different religion from 
that in which, probably, every one here has been educa- 
ted; but there is a ‘fellowship in spirit* that is not 
limited by the frontiers of nations, and that links 
differing religions together in amity. We wish it, there- 
fore, distinctly understood that it is on this ground that 
the Free Religious Association has appointed this 
meeting in commemoration of Keshub Chunder Sen, — 
moved to this commemoratory action by his lately 
announced death, — and in commemoration of the Brah- 
mo Somaj of India, of which, in recent years. Keshub 
Cbunder Sen has been the most distinguished leader 
and representative. Neither the Free Religious Asso- 
ciation nor any speakers who may take part in this 
meeting will be held thereby necessarily to have indors- 
ed the beliefs of Chunder Sen nor the doctrinal position 
of the Brahma Somaj. With their special doctrines, 
we have here nothing to do, except so far as any 
speakers may give information upon them. It is not his 
creed, but the man that we celebrate ; and, even more 
than the man, the movement for religious and moral re- 
form for which to us his name stands. There are those 
in India who must mourn for Chunder Sen, because a 
personal friend has dropped from their side ; must 
mourn, how deeply, for he was personally one of the 
warmest-hearted, most attractive and magnetic of men* 
There are those who are sorrowing for the breaking of 
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even tenderer tie?. And there are those who are mourn- 
ing for him, because he was the bulwark of beliefs and 
of a church that are to them most dear. But, to us, he 
was a religious, moral, and social reformer. Our 
sympathies are touched because a great leader has 
fallen who was seeking, with the sublime earnestness 
of a consecrated moral enthusiasm, to lift his people up 
to a better hope, to higher faiths, to purer and 
larger life. 

And there is a special reason why this meeting should 
be held under the auspices of the Free Religious 
Association, — if I may be pardoned for mentioning it, 
for I would not unduly emphasize on such an occasion 
the prominence of that or any organization. But the 
reason to which 1 refer is a little piece of history, which 
may be of interest and value to the meeting. The 
Free Religious Association was, as I suppose, the 
agency by which Keshub Chunder Sen was first 
introduced as a personal entity to the American public. 
There had been a few vague reports, published in some 
of the religious newspapers, of a great native religious 
reformer, in India, who was preaching against idolatry 
and other superstitions and evil customs of the native 
faith. But these were only vague and second or third 
hand reports. Being particularly impressed by some- 
thing that was said of him in one of Rev, Mr. Dali's 
letters, or reports, to the Unitarian Association (Mr. 
Dali* you know, is the Unitarian missionary in India), 
I wrote to Mr. Dali to learn Mr. Sen's address ; and* 
having obtained the address, I then wrote to Chunder 
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Sen, in my capacity as Secretary of the Free Religious 
Association, as friendly and cordial a letter as it 
was in my power to indite. That was in 1867* the 
year in which the Free Religious Association was 
organized, I told him of the movement here, sent him 
a copy of the Constitution and of the report of the first 
meeting, and particularly pointed out the fact that our 
platform and membership were not confined to Christian 
limits, but contemplated a unity of persons who might 
come from or still be of different religions, but were 
one in the search for truth and in the feeling of human 
brotherhood. 

* * * • 

Keshub Chander Sen was the General Secretary 
of a Union of Brahmo Somaj Societies : and in a few 
months there came back from him a long letter, giving 
a lucid historical account of the Brahmo Somaj move- 
ment, and of its position, and work at that time. The 
letter was inspired throughout with the tenderest 
feelings, and contained expressions of the most grateful 
appreciation of the message of sympathy I have sent 
to him, as Secretary of the Free Religious Association. 
It was read at the annual meeting of the Association 
in 1868, published in the annual report of the meeting, 
and printed also, in full, in the New York Tribune and 
some other widely circulated journals. And this was, 
doubtless, the first word from Keshub Cbunder Sen 
to the American public, — the first word printed in 
America, either from him or about him, with a distinct 
personality behind it. 
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And the letter was a surprise, and the beginning of 
a better intelligence about the conditions of life in 
India, even to many well-informed and liberal minds. 
I confess, for myself, to a glow of unexpected satis- 
faction, as I broke the seal of the letter, and read there 
the lofty thoughts and sentiments, couched in the most 
elegant English, written by the author’s own hand, 
and in a style of penmanship testifying to all the refine- 
ments of the highest culture. I was expecting, of 
course, an intelligent reply ; and I was prepared to find 
some reciprocation of the sentiments of brotherhood 
contained in my letter. But I had surmised that the 
author’s native speech might have to be translated 
by an English and Christianly educated clerk, so that 
I should not feel quite sure but that the inward senti- 
ment as well as the outward dress of the Hindu’s epistle 
had been shaped by the foreign scribe. But, when 
I saw that I held in my hand the letter just as it came 
from his, and that I had read the thoughts just as they 
came from his pen and brain, the thought that first 
struck my mind — and I am not certain that I did not 
involuntarily utter it aloud — was, “ And this comes 
from a land and a religion which we call pagan, 
and to which we send missionaries !” And I more 
vividly recall the astonishment manifested in a 
group of liberal Unitarian people to whom I showed 
and read the letter before it was made public. One 
excellent and quite well-read woman— and she only 
voiced, with a little emphasis, the general feeling of 
the group— exclaimed : 1 Do you mean to say that 
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that letter was actually written and composed by a 
native Hindu, a pagan ? And do those people who 
belong to the religious society he describes really 
worship the true God?*’ I could only assure her that 
1 had full faith, from the circumstances, that the letter 
was no forgery ; that it was written by a native Hindu, 
and by one whom I feared many good Christian peonle 
would stigmatize as pagan ; and, as to the question 
whether he and his fellow-members of the Brahmo 
Somaj worshipped the true God, I could say no more 
than that, so far as I could judge, they seemed to be 
able to tell us of Christian America about as much 

concerning God as we could tell them. 

* * * * * 

But in 1859, a new power came into the church. 
A young man appeared, not yet twenty-five years old 
full of fervor and energy and enthusiasm, and deli- 
vering extempore sermons in English. He had previ- 
ously organized a small society of young men for 
cultivation of religious feeling, and he and his helpers 
now came into the Brahmo Somaj. He preached with 
the fire of a genuine prophet, and the desire burned 
in his heart to put the new faith into deed as well as 
into belief : to carry the reforms into practice, which 
had heretofore largely remained as statements. This 
young zealot was Keshub Chunder Sen. At once, 
the mantle of his teacher and friend, Tagore, seemed 
to fall upon his shoulders. These young men brought 
the fresh consecration of their youth and their hopes 
to the altar of the Brahmo Somaj. They brought the 
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spirit of self-denial, of self-abnegation, even to the point 
of asceticism. They were fired with missionary zeal, 
and longed to go through their country declaring the 
good news of the purer faith they had learned. And, 
from this time, the Brahrno Somaj became more actively* 
propagandist, — though some of the congregations still 
lagged behind on the old basis. The wonderful oratory 
of Keshuh Cbunder Sen was a power which the move- 
ment had not before possessed. Speaking with equal 
facility in Bengalee or in English, ha had the matchless 
gift of swaying great multitudes by the magic of his 
words and the force of the personality behind them 
Audiences of thousands of people flocked to hear him, 
and many were the new adherents which his eloquence 
rallied to the standards of the reformed church. The 
fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man, — these 
were the two principles, the two front corner-stones of 
all bis preaching and work. The Brahrno So naj, under 
Chunder Sen’s leadership, as before, has remained 
theistic. Belief in personal theism is its creed, though 
it has an adumbration of supporters who decline to 
put their name to that or any creed. And with the 
theistic creed are found the cognate beliefs in the 
efficacy of prayer, in the possibility of personal com- 
munion with God, and in the large use of devotional 
exercises as a means to spiritual culture. But the young 
men who came into the Brahrno Somaj with Chunder 
Sen were ready to follow him also in a new application 
of the doctrine of human brotherhood. They bravely 
and heroically attacked the caste system of India, 
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bulwarked though it bs by the strongest prejudices and 
traditions of the ancient faith of the country. They 
sought the emancipation and education of woman, the 
reform of the marriige laws and customs, and the 
extension of popular education. To give up idolatry, 
they said, was not enough* Their religion must mean 
humanity, enlightenment, justice, charity, practical 
brotherhood. To bring, indeed, the whole world 
together, all religions and all races, in a theistic 
fraternity, has been their aim, —a sublime aim, we 
may call it, though we may doubt its realization.” 

• * * * 

Col. J. W. Higginson in course of a feeling address 
thus delivered himself : — 

* * * * 

Side by side with our thought of him (Wendell 
Phillips) comes the thoueht of that other great reformer, 
so remote from him, whom Mr. Potter has mentioned, 
who, too, had somewhat the same experience, — the 
danger that rests upon a life devoted to reform. He, 
too, in his later years, seemed to waver in his duty as 
to some of the momentous problems that he encountered. 
He, also, had to lose friends and allies, and to make 
new ones. And yet he, also, in dying, left a circle of 
those who knew him, and who would wisely look beyond 
the later period of doubt and deviation of opinion to 
the earlier period, when the record was absolutely 
clear. In that earlier period, the name of Keshub 
Chunder Sen was a source of inspiration, as that of 
his great leader, Ram Mobua Roy, had bean before, 
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to those who sought free thought all over the 

world. 

* * * * 

We have not had this evening any actual quota- 
tions from his works. I have found time to note down 
for you a few striking extracts from his speeches in 

London, as reported by Miss Sophia Collet, a lady 
whom I have the pleasure of knowing, and who devoted 
herself with enthu siasm to reporting the speeches of 
this learned Oriental while he was there. These speeches 
vindicate so singularly the temper and tone of the man 
that 1 should like to read to you a few extracts from 
them. He said this, for instance, in an address to the 
Swedenborgian Association of England, I think : — 

4 1 do not then care to inquire whether I ought to 
call myself a Christian or not. I prefer the name of 

Theist, by which I mean a believer in the oae true 

God ; and if, humbly, by means of prayer and faith, 
can place myself constantly and eternally at the feet 
of the Lord my God, my Father, my Saviour, my 
Redeemer, All-in-All, I shall have compassed the 
destiny of life. I covet not names nor distinctions. 
If Christians want to shut me out from their sympathy 
and love, they can do so ; but I know you are not 
disposed to do so/ 

And, so long as he remained in England, nobody 
was so disposed. He says, sketching more fully his 
purpose : — 

* Let us bring together all these various churches 
into which Christendom has been divided, bring 
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together the Vedas and the Koran, and all the Hindu 
and Mahommedan Scriptures, and all the races and 
creeds and nationalities existing on earth ; bring 
these together, and let us put them all into proper 
shape, and let us realize the unity of the True 
Church of God. That is the responsibility which 
hangs upon our shoulders, that is the duty which 
each man owes to the great God and to mankind. 
If we embrace all nations and races from the begin- 
ning, from the creation of man down to the present 
moment, if we can take in all religious scriptures, all 
so-called sacred writings, if we are prepared to do 
honor to all prophets and the great men of all nations 
and races, then certainly, but not till then, can we do 
justice to universal and absolute religion such as exists 
in God. 

I am most anxious to see men of all religious deno- 
minations in the East and West unite in a vast Theistic 
brotherhood, that they may worship and serve their 
common Father, and find salvatiou in that universal 
creed of love to God and love to man which, according 
to Jesu9 Christ, is the way to eternal life,* 

What a magnificent conception is that 1 That grand 
offer of the Romish Church to be the same to all the 
races on the globe, that superb motto, of which that 
Church is so proud, 'Sempzr t ubique, ab omnibus ,*— 
‘Always, everywhere, by all,* — how insignificant that 
seems beside a conception which includes the Roman 
Catholic Church itself as but one item in this vast 
accumulation of human faiths and men’s aspirations 1 
* * * # 
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One thing more, to show you that this great Eastern 
thinker* as Mr. Potter has said, was not merely one 
who sowed thought, but also action, was a practical 
reformer for man as well as a seeker of his Theistic 
union, let me read this tremendous wail of mourning 
which thrilled England while he was there, — a mourning 
appeal against English Christianity for the wrongs it 
had done his Hindu people - 

‘Go into the quiet little villages in the provinces, and 
you there see hardy Hindu life in its purity and charm* 
ing simplicity, such as has not been surpassed in any 
other portion of the globe. But where is that purity 
and where is that simplicity now ? It is fast dying out 
amid the ravages of so-called civilization. We have 
your telegraphs and your railways, and all the great 
things introduced by modern civilization, But, if you 
have taught us Shakespere and Milton, I ask, have you 
not taught our young men the use of brandy and of 
beer ? You now see scores and hundreds of young, 
intelligent, educated natives of India falling away and 
dying from the ravages of intemperance. It is painful 
tc contemplate the ravages of this vice in our country. 
What was India thirty or forty years ago, and what is 
she to-day ? Methinks thousands of poor, helpless 
widows and orphans are at this moment rending the air 
with their wailings and cries, and who, I may say, often 
times go the length of cursing the British Government 
for having introduced this dreadful poison. This very 
moment I could count upon my fingers* ends hundreds 
of young, educated men who have died prematurely in 
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the full bloom of their intellectual vigor and physical 
energy.* 

Since the Emperor of China protested against the 
inhumanity of England in forcing opium upon thousands 
at the point of the bayonet, there has not been, from a 
source outside Christianity, so terrible an arraignment 
of Christian civilization as that; and he who made it 
may well, in his later life, have varied with his mood, 
or with the condition of his health, or with the imme- 
diate influences around him, as to the precise details of 
his position, — no matter, his early life was the same. 
Every man has a right to appeal from the weakness of 
his later years to the position he took in the full vigor 
of his prime. Mr, Sen could do the same. His fame 
may stand by the record of his English visit. It may 
stand by the strength of the protest he made for his 
nation against the wrongs they endured ; and he will 
stand to us, 1 think, always as the representative of the 
tie that connects, all the world over, not those who 
think alike, but those who aim at the same great end ; 
not those who hold the same creed, but those who 
subordinate ail creeds to aspiration. And a man like 
him, dying or living, has proved that this organization 
of ours is founded on a principle, and is a guarantee of 
its permanence as long as we 9hall be true to its ideas." 

Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney in course of a happy speech 
referred in the following manner ‘to the lost leader* of 
the Brabmo Somaj : — 

“We could do no justice to the great work of the 
Brabmo Somaj and its lost leader, Keshub Chunder Sen* 
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without considering what they have done, to elevate the 
condition of women in India. 

* * * • 

But the tendency of the Brahmo Somaj, as will be 
shown here to-night, has been of late strongly toward 
the spiritual side of religion; and its feeling for women 
has culminated in a doctrine which it sets forth with 
full power of reasoning as well as feeling, the doctrine 
of the divine maternity. Its theism would be imperfect 
if it were not all-embracing, and if, while including all 
the attributes of humanity, it ignored one of its highest 
manifestations. ‘God, our Father,* was the word of 
Jesus. ‘God, our Father and Mother both,* is tbe 
language of Keshub Chunder Sen ; and, in this thought 
he buds the promise and potency of all future good for 
the race. 

‘God, our Mother, shall rule in our hearts, in our 
homes, and in our church, drawing men and women 
together as one holy family. This is the faith of ad- 
vanced theism.* ’* 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe in addressing the meeting 
alluded in very feeling terms ‘to the career of this bene- 
factor of human race,’ and we take the following lines 
from her speech 

“ Dear Friends,—! have not a pencil-note with me 
nor a sentence ready made to my mind : but I come 
here with a thought to express to you, if the infirmity 
of my memory will allow me to do it. 

It does not need even my memory to say with what 
gladness I have taken note of the career of this bene- 
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factor of the human race, this great helper of man and 
of woman, to commemorate whose services we are 
met together here to-Dight. I read with great interest, 
some years ago, a published volume of Keshub Chunder 
Sen’s addresses in England ; and it was a notable thing 
that he seemed to be more Christian than we can 
think the community he addressed to have been, in 
general. He seemed to speak from a higher religions 
plane than the common level of — well, of the English 
community. At least, what he said, his thoughts 
themselves, appeared to me in that position and in that 
contrast. 

* * * * 

One thing Col. Higginson did not mention about 
our dear friend. He did not particularize his interest 
in the woman suffrage cause, and I must not fail to 
speak of that ; for there he was at home. That was, 
like the cause of the slave, a plain matter of justice ; 
and into that he could carry that grand and brilliant 
chivalry which shook this whole country with its 
electric force and power. I thank him for it to-day, 
and I thank God for him. 

And now that we are losing these great friends, 
these glorious lights, stars in our firmament, can we 
consent to lose them? Oh, let us never for one moment 
think that we lose them ! We lose their lovely, their 
cheering presence ; but their lives were so wrought 
into work for the benefit of mankind that that work 
endures. It is immortal ; and, if we have faith we 
shall find it more and more. I sometimes think that 
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the great spreading of Christianity after the death of 
Christ — instantly, you know, the circle became very 
much enlarged was perhaps because, having no longer 
the master, having no longer the interest of going about 
with him, hearing what he should say, and seeing what 
he should do, people began to take note of what his 
doctrine had been, and of the hearts which had been 
touched by him. So, when we have no longer any of 
these friends, to whose words we can listen, let us listen 
for the wide human echo of what they have said, and of 
what they have done. And I believe that it will ring to 
the end of time, and have its part in the glad Amen* of 
eternity.*’ 

The following excerpt is taken from the speech 

of Mr. James Kay Applebee. 

* * » * 

“His (Chunder Sen’s) religion, therefore, made him 
a great social reformer. God was real to him. Man 
was real to him. What was true in reference to God 
of any one man was true also in reference to God 
of every other man. The suira (the man of the 
lowest caste) became to him a brother, and equal 
heir with himself to all the divine promises. He 
looked with reverence on woman, and insisted on 
elevating her from that low estate to which Hindu 
civilization had doomed her. He abolished, among the 
Brahmos, child- marriages, and pronounced the doom 
of polygamy. His doctrine of the divine Fatherhood 
necessitated the doctrine of the human brotherhood. 
And this, again, to Chunder Sea — a man to whom 
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doctrines represented vital facts — necessitated the 
sweeping away of all those impediments which ancient 
superstition and ancient ignorance had planted in the 
way of the full and ripe development of every man and 
of every woman. 

Again, Chunder Sen believed in the universality 
of inspiration. And this was also a favorite doctrine 
with Theodore Parker. If he taught one thing with 
more persistency than another, Theodore Parker was 
wont to inspire the doctrine of the universality of inspi- 
ration — that to be inspired God was man’s normal 
condition. Inspiration was to him as natural as the 
sunshine and man's gladness therein. * All faculties,’ 
he said, ‘ are mediums of communication, avenues of 
inspiration. God does not build a road from himself 
to us, and then refuse to travel on it. You and I may 
bave inspiration of the same sort as came to Moses, 
to Esaias, — ‘Whose hallowed lips were touched with 
fire,’ — and to Jesus. We all may be inspired. When 
you are faithful to your own powers, you are not only 
receiving communications through them, but you are 
preparing yourself at the same time to receive yet more 
and more. There is a continual progress of this in- 
spiration for the individual and the race. It is 
unbounded. There is no limit to the supply in God. 
There is no end to the capacity in mankind to receive 
it.’ Thus in the estimation of Theodore Parker, in 
the matter of inspiration, man did but take what the 
Infinite Spirit was universally giving. And this 
was just Chunder Sen’s view of inspiration, He 
believed in one bible ; and the bible he believed in 
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was made up of the great book of nature and of that 
grand series of books, the sacred scriptures of all the 
nations, in which are recorded the spiritual intuitions 
of the human mind. Nature to him was, as Carlyle* 
would say, the ‘time vesture of Deity.' To his view 
in the vast and the minute, the divine life * spread 
undivided and operated unspent.* On the smallest atom, 
he saw an image of divine infinity impressed. In blast 
and hail, in thunder and lightning, in water-spout and 
avalanche, in ocean's roaring tides and in the equi- 
poise maintained between the worlds, he saw so 
many symbols of the divine power. In the majes- 
tic order of the universe, — in that one mighty 
law which binds atom to atom, world to world, 
system to system, — be saw evidences of the 
truth that one purpose runs through all things, 
and that there is an intimate relationship between 
‘the thoughts of men’ and ‘the process of the suns.* 

It was thus an inspired world in which Chunder 
Sen lived. He revered the flowers for the divine love 
of which, through their perfumed lips, they mutely 
spake to him. He revered a star for the divine power 
which kept it in its place, and bade it do its part in 
giving brilliancy and beauty to universal space. The 
whispering leaves that soothe thought to calmness and 
content, the crashing fury of the storm awakening awe 
within the soul, the pleasant murmur of the waters as 
they ripple onward toward the sea, the melody of birds, 
the uniform motions of the planets, the pleasant fertility 
of the earth, the fragrance of all plants, — these, no 
less than the lips of brother man through which divine 
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wisdom breaks in words inspired,— these, no less than 
the face of brother man through which the divine love 
shineth like a sun,— all these were held in reverence by 
him, because they told him so much of God. But he 
delighted most of all in communing with the Divine in 
the deep recesses of his own soul ; and it was ever an 
ecstasy to him to discover that his own highest and pur- 
est intuitions did but indorse the nobler sentiments en- 
shrined in the ancient Vedic hymns and in the Hebrew 
prophets and in the recorded words of that supreme 
hero of loving kindness, Jesus of Nazareth. 

* * * # 

It is said that, during the latter years of his life, he 
believed himself to be an inspired prophet, and that he 
had vouchsafed to him divine visions and divine revela- 
tions. Well knowing what he was, knowing the grand 
work he did, I have no difficulty in believing that 
* God fulfils in many ways. 

Lei't one good custom should corrupt the world.’ 

# * * * 

It is said that the Brahmos of India are split up into 
three or four sects. All right ! The more, the merrier ! 
But, after all, we have no right to urge that against 
them as a reproach. Christianity itself is split up into 
three or four hundred sects, and each one of the three or 
four hundred is sublimely confident that it alone posses- 
ses the genuine truth as it is in Jesus. There is an old 
school and new school among the Brahmos, just as 
there is an old school and a new school in every sect of 
Christendom. Even the Unitarians have their old and 
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new schools ; and, between the awful gulf separating 
the two schools, they have, only quite recently, succeed- 
ed in fixing up a very rickety sort of bridge. The 
orthodox Congregationalists have their old and new 
schools,— the members of the new school are very much 
like old-fashioned Unitarians, and the members of the 
old school are holding on to Calvinism by means of the 
skin of their teeth. 

In travelling out West, I almost invariably noticed 
that every little town I came to possessed six or seven 
churches. The church which had the tallest spire was 
invariably the church which had been built last. Indeed, 
the churches seemed to be aspiring in no other direction 
than that. Of course, six or seven churches in a little 
town of two or three thousand inhabitants means six 
or seven little parsons preaching on starvation wages. 
Why, can't the churches in such a case pool their 
issues ? They all profess to worship the same God, to 
follow the same Master, and to be bound for the same 
heaven, if their notions of heaven be correct, they will 
have to ‘pool their issues,’ when they get there ; and 
why can’t they realize a little but of heaven on earth, 
and so get accustomed to it ? But, while such divisions 
exist in Christendom, Christians, of all people in the 
world, have no right to point a finger of scorn at the 
divisions which obtain among the Brahmos of India. 

So far as counting heads goes the Brahmos of India 
do not seem to amount to much. There are fewer 
Brahmos in India, in proportion to the population, than 
there are Unitarians in America. But that does not 
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mean that the movement is going to fail. Even so 
acute an observer as Max Muller has said that the 
movement will probably bring about a complete regene- 
ration of India’s entire religious life. It represents the 
little leaven which will leaven in time the entire Indian 
lump. Great thoughts do not die, although their 
representatives may die. Chunder Sen was a man of 
such a pure and yet massive individuality that, although 
dead, he will continue to speak. Thinking of what he 
was and of what he said, I cannot imagine the time as 
ever coming when multitudes of men will cease rever- 
ently saying, to his great personality, if not in the 
words of the poet, at least with the poet’s thought : — 

‘ Noble thought produces 
Noble ends and uses ; 

Noble hopes are part of Hope, wherever she may be ; 

Noble thought enhances 

Life and all its chances ; 

And noble self is noble song,— all this we learned from thee.’ n 

Rev. Edward Everett Hale in taking part in the 
proceedings of the meeting thus expressed himself with 
reference to Mr. Chunder Sen. 

11 I was not expecting to say a word when I came 
in ; and I will say but a word now, and that is one 
which is in every heart, I am sure. The only way to 
celebrate one of these true heroes, one of these leaders 
of mankind, is to take up his work and carry it further. 
And, if our sympathy with our Indian friends means 
anything, if our enthusiasm for this prophet — who rose 
just where most of us, perhaps, expected it least-* 
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means any thing, it means that we, like him, will take 
the spirit of any gospel which comes to us, and will 
tread the letter under foot : that we will * live in the 
spirit and walk in the spirit,* and strive to act out 
the spirit of whatever religion has attracted us and 
has touched us. 

Futile it would he to form an idea of the great man 
without recollecting the difficulties, the immense 
difficulties, by which he was environed. I do not 
think any of our prophets, any of our martyrs, have 
ever had to snap such fetters and chains, or have ever 
broken out from such restrictions. My excellent friend 
Mr, Dali, the Unitarian missionary in India, who had 
the pleasure of placing the works of Theodore Parker in 
Chunder Sen’s hands, and from whom, I think, I first 
heard of this great hero, said once of the general run 
of East Indians, who had any faith at all, that no one 
could quarrel with them so far as loving the Lord their 
God with all their heart was concerned. They had heart 
enough, he said ; and they loved the Lord their God 
with all their mind. There was a good deal of intellect 
about their theology. Nor was it impossible to say 
that they loved him with all their soul ; perhaps it was 
harder to say what they meant by that. But the great 
trouble, as he thought, of the East was that they did 
not love the Lord their God with all their strength. 
That has been the trouble with India all through her 
history. I thought of that when I read from the char- 
ming Light of Asia, that it was that * which hath made 
our Asia mild/ When we see such a man as Keshub 
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Chunder Sen, — * * we see any such man as a man 

come forward, we see a free man who has broken away 
from every environment that has surrounded him in the 
past, that he may be a true prophet of the future. And, 
if we are really proud and glad for the life to which 
he rose, we shall strive with all our might to carry 
forward this spiritual faith in which ho has been such 
a leader.” 

Rev. Philips Brooks thus wrote to the President 
apologising his absence : — 

My Dear Mr . Potter ,— I should be very glad 
indeed to come to the meeting and speak of Keshub 
Chunder Sen. I was very much interested in seeing 
him last year, and there was much that was very 
attractive in his character and way of thinking. But, 
on the evening of the 3rd of February, I have an en- 
gagement which I must fulfil. I have promised to preach 
near Boston. So I must lose the pleasure of coming to 
your meeting. I thank you very much for asking 
tne f etc.” 

Rev. M. J. Savage wrote thus: — 

** My Dear Mr. Potter , — l should say yes to any 
request of yours, were it possible. 

I always have a home church service the first 
Sunday night of each month. And all my Sunday 
nights are engaged until into March. 

Sorry, but can’t help it. I hope you may have 
grand meeting, for you have a grand theme.” 
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Mr. Joseph T. Duryea wrote to the President as 
follows : — 

** My Dear Dr . , — It would be a great privilege 
to me to recognize the aspirations of such a man as 
he was whom you intend to commemorate. Just 
now, when it is made necessary to emphasize against 
the materialism of the time the ineradicable religious 
elements in human nature, it is well to seize upon the 
manifestations in India, and make them prominent in 
the thought of earnest aad inquiring men and women. 

I cannot attend the meeting you have planned, 
since I have to be in Brighton at the time on an ex- 
change with Mr. Leavel. 

I hope something will be said that will be heard 
after, and in affirmation of the significance of this new 
proof that man does not and cannot * live by bread 
alone/ M 

Mr. Charles D. B. Mills writing to the President 
said : — 

"Dear Mr . Potter , — I am glud that the Free Re- 
ligious Association proposes to hold some memorial 
service in recognition of the late Keshub Chunder Sen 
and the thought he stood for as one of the leaders so 
loDg in the Brahmo Somaj. 

This movement that we know under the name 
‘Brahmo Somaj/ or ‘ Church of the one God,* is one 
of the most significant things of modern times. Mr. 
Johnson says it ‘ deserves the name of inspiration as 
truly as anything in history/ It is in spirit a protest 
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in behalf of the soul, for the claims of free and pro- 
gressive religion. Coming out of the bosom of the old 
Brahmanic paganism, — a most inveterate and indurated 
idolatry, — it is a living attestation of the vitality that 
still exists quenchless in human nature, and sure, under 
whatever repression and throttling, sooner or later to 

rouse and assert itself. 

How far this movement has been consistent, true 
to its own primal principles, how far Mr. Chunder Sen 
and his friends may have faltered or swerved in alle* 
giance to the purposes held in the body of this com- 
munity itself, it may be difficult for auy of us at this 

distance to see, certainly I do not know. If they or 

any of them have failed or fallen short, it will not be 
by far the first example in history ; it will not have 
been the last. Certainly, the ability of a company of 
men and women in India to reach and persistently hold 
an aim so high as is defined in the declaration of several 
of their prominent leaders — this , to honor all truth in 

whatever religious scriptures, but to accept no book 
as infallible ; to honor all prophets acd sages of what- 
ever nationality or time, yet receive none as a finality ; 
to build upon no historic name as a centre, but to follow 
the transcendent ideals of the soul — is a fact well worth 
our grateful recognition here in America. M 


NEWS FROM THE WEST 
Various misrepresentations have been made both 
by friends and foes in Europe and India of what is 
known as “ the Cooch Behar marriage/* We know 
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how the great Minister Keshub refrained from defending 
himself from the charges brought against him by 
thoughtless and misinformed persons- Keshub, the 
Man of faith , depended entirely on God for the vindi- 
cation of the truth and his unblemished character in 
time. The high object of master Keshub in giving 
his daughter in marriage to the Maharajah of Cooch 
Behar cannot be adequately understood for sometime 
to come by the public at large and even by his disciples 
as it has already been the case with some of them. 
The explanations which Mr. P. C. Mazumdar has 
given on the subject in hi 3 book on the “ Life and 
Teachings of Keshub Chunder Sen " are imperfect and 
some of the statements are erroneous. 

Miss Cobbe, one of the greatest admirers of Minister 
Keshub in England, has done a great service to the 
Brahmo Somaj and a justice to master Keshub by her 
article on “ Keshub Chunder Sen " in the pages of 
East and West of September 1903. We caunot but be 
sufficiently thankful to this friend and admirer of 
Keshub of the West for appending in her article two 
letters from the pen of the great Minister to her, 
explaining the whole affair of the Cooch Behar 
marriage. 

This article of Miss Cobbe with the Minister's two 
letters from the West reminds us of the prophecy of 
the great master Keshub made in one of his daily 
prayers, Satyayugair Somagum (Advent ot the Age of 
Truth) : — The New Dispensation will flow, like the 
river Ganges from the Himalaya, from province to 
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province in the East and the West* * * * 

We see the sweet face of the Divine Mother which 
one day the people of Europe and America will 
see.” ****** 

MISS COBBE 
ON 

KESHUB CHUNDER SEN 
It would he a great mistake for any one to treat 
the career of Keshub Chunder Sen as, on the whole, 
a failure. His earnest goodness, the purity of all his 
aspirations and his fervent piety, must have helped 
to kindle in many hearts — as they did in mine — the 
sparks of devotion and faith. How much of actual 
religious zeal now exists in the Brahmo Somaj I am 
not in a position to judge ; but whatever be the height 
of the sacred tlame of such sentiments in that body, 
much of it must, I am convinced, be due to him who 
lighted it up with his ardour thirty years ago. 

Yet whatever still remains of his influence, one of 
the saddest disappointments of life to many of us was 
the break-down of our hopes of what Keshub was 
destined to do before he passed away from this world. 
To some of us he seemed the “ later Luther/’ who 
would purify India from idolatry and create a new 
Reformation, Others of us thought of him as one of 
those who (as the old Chaldean Oracle said) “ receive 
truth through themselves *' ; and whose transparent 
spirituality enabled him to convey to more mundane 
souh the direct and highest teaching of religion. But, 
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suddenly and wholly unexpectedly, a cloud gathered 
over him ; he passed under a shadow, and, before it 
had lifted, death had borne him away from earth, leaving 
his work abruptly ended. # # ♦ * 

In looking over a collection of old letters addressed 
to me by many eminent men and women of the past 
Victorian age, it has struck me that it would only be 
an act of loyalty to the memory of my old friend, 
if I should publish, in his own country, some of his 
communications to me, and especially, his final letters 
of 1878, telling me at full length the motives for 
his conduct in the one questionable incident of his 
life, namely, his consent to the marriage of his 
daughter with the Rajah of Cooch Behar. * * 

That be considered that the course he adopted 
was incumbent on him as a public man, and was a 
part of hts public duty, is made perfectly plain by this 
remarkable letter of 26th April, 1878 ; and l shall 
be glad if the appearance of it in the East and West , 
may serve to clear away whatever mists still hang over 
the memory of this good and pure-hearted man. In 
a recent article concerning him in the same magazine, 
although a high eulogium winds up the memoir, no 
effort has been made to vindicate his action, or to 
explain wbat really happened on the occasion which 
gave a handle to misconstruction. I believe and hope 
that his own simple account of the matter, given to 
a friend like myself in whom he placed confidence, 
will be his best apology, if absolute justification be 
not available. Not for the first or last time alas ! 
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in the world's history may it have happened that 
grievous mistakes and downfall have followed from the 
ethical error that Social duty comes before Personal , 
and that a public advantage may lawfully be sought, 
or allowed to over-ride, the soul's own law of Truth, 
and Purity and Justice ; in other words, that it is 
ever possible for us to do good in any more effectual 
way than by being good to the summit of our moral 
ideal. 

Notwithstanding the unique elevation of - Keshub's 
whole character, it may be admitted, perhaps, that he 
was somewhat deficient in firmness — in what we English 
are wont to speak of as ** backbone." He would (I 
have 1:0 shadow of doubt) have gone bravely to the 
stake as a martyr for his creed ; but he could, and 
perhaps did, suffer himself to be overborne by the will 
of high and imposing officials and their persuasions. 
This, I kaow. to have been the opinion of many of his 
warmest English admirers. I have been myself inclined 
to wish that instead of a high-born Bengali gentleman, 
with (as he told me) a pedigree of 800 years, he had 
had a little infusion of the blood of sturdy Saxons or 
stiff-necked Scots 1 But I am still more disposed to 
think that his fatal practice of abstinence from needful 
food and sleep, that ‘ culpably weakening of our powers 
entrusted to us for good ” (as Zoroaster describes 
asceticism\ had not a little share in his weakness. 

Before quoting the larger part of Keshub's letter 
to me, I shall extract from the volumes of my own Life, 
published ten years ago, some description of him as I 
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saw him in London in 1S70, and of the impression he 
then made uobn me and also on my friend, Rev. 
William Henry Cbanning, who several times shared 
onr long conversations in mv drawing room, in south 
Kensington : — 

Extract from the " Life of Frances Power 
Cobbe by Herself/* VOL. 2, CHAPTER 
XVIL — “ London in the Sixties and 
Seventies (P. 133.) 

* * * * * 

My chief Eastern visitors, however, were the 
Brahmos of Bengal, and one or two of the same faith 
from Bombay- They were very remarkable young 
men at that date, members of the * Church of the One 
God,* nearly all of them having risen from the gross 
idolatry in which they had been educated into a purer 
Theistic faith, not without encountering considerable 
family and social persecution. Their leader, Keshub 
Chunder Sen, at any other age of the world would 
have taken his place with such prophets as Nanuk 
(the founder of the Sikh religion), and Gautama, or 
with the mediaeval Saints, like St. Augustine and St. 
Patrick, ^ho converted nations. Me was, I think, 
the most devout man with whose mind I ever came 
in contact. When he left my drawing room after long 
conversations on the highest themes— sometimes held 
alone together, sometimes with the company of my 
dear friend, William Henry Channing— the impression 
left on me was one never to be forgotten. I wrote of 
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one such interview at the time to my friend Miss Lloyd 
as follows (April 28, 1870) : — 

Keshub came and sat with me the other evening, 
and I was profoundly impressed, not by bis intellect, 
but by his goodness. He seems really to live in God . 
and the single*mindedoess of the man seemed to me 
utterly un-English, much more like Christ. He said 
some very profound things, and seemed to feel that 
the joy of Prayer was quite the greatest thing in life. 
He said : “ I don’t know anything about the future, 
but I only know that when I pray I feel that my 
union with God is eternal. In our faith the belief in 
God and in Immortality are not two doctrines but one” 
He also said that we must believe in intercessory 
prayer, else the more we lived in Prayer the more 
selfish we should grow. He told me much of the 
beginning of his own religious life, and, wonderful to 
say, his words would have described that of ray own. 
He said, indeed, that he had often laid down my 
books when reading them in India, and said to himself : 

How can this Englishwoman have felt all this 
just as I ? ” 

In his outward man Keshub Chunder Sen was the 
ideal of a great teacher. He had a tall, manly figure, 
(always clothed in a long black robe of some light 
cloth like a French soutane) t a very handsome square 
face with powerful jaw, the complexion and eyes of a 
Southern Italian, and all the Eastern gentle dignity of 
manner. He and his friend Mozoomdar, and several 
others of his party spoke English quite perfectly. 
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making long addresses and delivering extempore sermons 
in our language without error of any kind, or a 
single betrayal of foreign accent. Keshub, in particular 
was decidedly eloquent in English I gathered many 
influential men to meet him l and they were impressed 
by him as much as 1 was.” 

“ The career of this very remarkable man was cut 
short a few years after his return from England by 
an early death. I believe he had taken to ascetic 
practices, fasting and watching, against which I had 
most urgently warned him, seeing his tendency towards 
them. I had argued with him that, not only were 
they totally foreign to the spirit of simple Theism, but 
dangerous to a man who, living habitually in the 
highest realms of human emotion, needed, all the 
more for that reason , that the physical basis of hi?, 
life should be absolutely sound and strong, and not 
subject to the variabilities and possible hallucinations 
attendant on abstinence. My frie idly counsels were of 
no avail. Keshub became, I believe, somewhat too 
near a ‘Yogi* f if I rightly understand that word) 
and was almost worshipped by his congregation of 
Brahmos.** 



Chapter Vi 1 1 

KESHAB’S LETTERS TO MISS COBBE 

( 1 ' 

Calcutta t 29th April f 1878. 

My Dear Friend, — Your kind letter has given me 
great relief, for which I thank you most sincerely. In 
the midst of mv present trials and difficulties it is 
truly a Godsend. My antagonists have impeached my 
character, showered upon me abusive epithets of all 
kinds, and represented me before the public as one 
who, for fame and weakh and worldly advantages, 
has unhesitatingly sold his conscience and his daughter ! 
This is indeed the substance of the charges preferred 
against me, and an insinuation to this effect is to 
he found, I am told, in the so-called Protest. If 
my conscience acquits me, none can convict me. 
Of this I am sure, that I never sought a Rajah. I 
never coveted rilthy lucre. As a private man I should 
not probably have acted as I have done. But I 
was acting ail along as a public man, and one course 
only was open to me. The British Government 
sought me and my daughter ; a Christian Government 
that knew me thoroughly to be a Brahmo leader, 
proposed the alliance, and the weighty interests of a 
State were pressed upon me with a view to induce me 
to accept the proposal and make the needful concessions. 
1 found such arguments as these placed before me : — 
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* Here is the Cooch Behar State, the den of ignorance 
and superstition, with a corrupt court given to dis- 
sipation, polygamy, intrigue and oppression. The 
young Rajah has been saved by the British Government 
acting as his guardian. The women of the Raj family 
have been mostly removed to Benares, and others will 
follow. The administration of the affairs of the State 
has greatly improved in all departments, education, 
police, revenue, health, etc., under the management of 
competent officers appointed by the British Government. 
The old palace will be pulled down shortly, and a new 
palace will be erected at a cost of about Rs. 8,00 0,000. 
Not a vestige will remain of the old regime and the 
ground will have been thoroughly cleared for political 
and social improvements where the young Rajah will 
be formally installed and begin to govern his immense 
territory. It is desirable, it is of the utmost importance, 
that he should have an accomplished wife. Should he 
marry a girl of 7 or 8 in the old style, the effects of the 
education he has hitherto received will be neutralized, 
and he will surely go back into the evil ways from 
which he has been saved. A good and enlightened 
wife, capable of exercising always a healthy influence 
on the Rajah, is the “ one thing needful in the Cooch 
Behar State." The Government in presenting these 
arguments before me seemed to ask me whether 1 would 
give my daughter in marriage to the Maharajah and 
thus help forward the good work so gloriously begun 
in that State by our benevolent rulers in the interests 
of millions of the subject population. I could not 
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hesitate, but said at once, under the dictates of con- 
science, “ Yes You have justly said that a grave 
responsibility would have rested upon me had I refused 
the overtures of the Government. In fact, I wonder 
how you have so clearly realized this position, and so 
fully grasped the real secret of the whole affair, I 
have acted as a public man under the imperative call 
of public duty. All other considerations were subor- 
dinated to this sacred call, this Divine injunction. I 
saw, I felt that the Lord had himself brought before 
me, in the strange ways characteristic of His pro- 
vidence, the young Maharajah of Cooch Behar for 
alliance with my daughter. Could Isay “No**? My 
conscience bade me obey. And there I was, an en- 
chained victim before a strange and overpowering 
dispensation of the living providence of God. I did 
not calculate consequences, though most beneficial 
results I could not fail to foresee ; I did not go through 
elaborate logical processes of thought, I did not refer 
to others for advice, though I saw clearly that the con- 
templated step involved risks and hazards of a serious 
character, as the Rajah was an independent Chief and 
might fall back upon evil customs prevalent in his 
territory. I trusted, I hoped with all my heart that the 
Lord would do what was best for me, my daughter and 
my country. Duty was mine, future consequences lay 
in the hands of God. So I acceded to the main proposal 
of the Government, and negotiations went on between 
myself and the Deputy Commissioner. It was at first 
proposed that the Rajah should marry under the 
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Marriage Act and the Government made no objection. 
T was assured that the Rajah had no faith in Hinduism, 
but a public renunciation of the Hindu faith was 
objected to on political grounds. Mr. Dalton wrote to 
me, “As a fact, he does not believe in it (Hindu religion), 
but profession and faith are two very different things/' 
He added, “These ere difficulties, but I think they 
may be got over, and when you reflect on the benefits 
to the cause of enlightenment which may result from 
this marriage, I feel sure you will smooth our way as 
far as you can even to the extent of conceding somewhat 
to Cooch Behar's superstition. The greatest difficulty 
I see in the way is the public declaration to be made 
in Cooch Behar by the Rajah that he does not profess 
Hinduism. If that can be dispensed with, I think, 
other difficulties may be got over. You must remember 
that Act III of 1872 does not apply to Cooch Behar 
and that there will be nothing illegal in leaving out 
this part of the programme/' ( D eputy Commissioner's 
letter, dated Calcutta, 24th September, 187 7.) Touching 
the match itself and the question of rites, the following 
occurs in the same letter : — “ The Commissioner, Lord 
Ulick (Browne), has written to me expressing his warm 
approval of the proposed engagement, and asking me 
to obtain from you in writing ‘ what you require, that 
is to say, to state in writing the points in which the 
celebration of the marriage must differ from the Hindu 
ceremony." 

You will see from the above that at the very first 
stage of the negotiations, 1 was satisfied that the Rajah 
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was not a Hindoo, that in the marriage rites there was 
to be a departure from established Hindoo ceremony, 
and that it was the intention of the Christian British 
Government that I should, with due regard to the be- 
neficial effects likely to accrue from the marriage, 
smooth the way as far as I could ; consistently with my 
own religious convictions, by making small concessions 
to local prejudices and superstitions. In other words, 

I should, without compromising my or my daughter’s 
faith in Brahmoism, tolerate certain minor usages which 
were only childish and unreasonable. All this was 
encouraging at the outset, and greatly inspired my 
confidence, In a subsequent letter occur the following 
words : — “ The Rajah showed no distaste whatever to 
a Brahmo marriage.” The project of solemnizing the 
marriage under the Act was afterwards given up as 
the law was declared to be inapplicable to Cooch 
Behar, and the Government, at the instance of the 
Maharajah’s mother, wanted him to marry before 
proceeding to Europe. I of course objected to the 
marriage taking place so soon, but Mr. Dalton met the 
objection thus : — “ I know, it will seem difficult to you 
to arrange for a wedding on the 6th March, and also 
that the idea of marrying your daughter before she has 
completed her fourteenth year is repugnant to you. But 
consider the circumstances that in fact the marriage 
will not be a marriage in the ordinary acceptation of 
the term, but a solemn Betrothal, the Rajah pro- 
ceeding to Europe immediately after the ceremony.” 
It was on this ground that I acquiesced at last in the 
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proposal of fixing the 6th March for the marriage, A 
betrothal is unobjectionable on moral grounds, and 
technical points of law are nothing to those who are 
guided by the moral law. This is quite an exceptional 
case, and it would be improper to stick to the letter of 
the law in preference to the spirit. Besides as I myself 
got the Marriage Act passed, I of all others should 
know its true scope and the essential moral principles 
upon which it is based. I was anxious to prevent Native 
girls from marrying before the age of puberty, and the 
reform movement I headed, was directed only against 
this evil, as will appear from the published report of the 
Indian Reform Association. From that position I have 
not receded, and the charge of inconsistency I therefore 
deny unhesitatingly. In this present instance of mere 
betrothal there is no early marriage, and nothing like 
a sacrifice of principle. Is it not a fact that the Rajah 
left Calcutta for Europe on the 18th of March, only 
twelve days after the marriage ? Surely, enlightened 
men in England would not regard a mere betrothal as 
a premature marriage . As regards the charge of 
idolatry subsequently brought against the marriage rites, 
it will appear on a perusal of the “ Statement M in the 
Indian Mirror to be equally unfounded. In confirmation 
of the arguments in the above paper I need only quote 
the following testimony from the Deputy Commissioner’s 
telegrams dated 4th February : — “Anticipate no further 
difficulty. Pundit started yesterday for Calcutta to 
arrange marriage formula of ceremony on basis hereto- 
fore approved by you, viz. t Hindu form, idolatrous 
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portion omitted” 23rd February : — 11 Hindu ceremony 
minus idolatrous muntras ” Thus I had the assurance 
of the Government itself that there would be no idolatry, 
and it is a fact that Brahmo rites were observed on the 
occasion. The letters and telegrams above alluded to 
are all private and confidential, and I fear we have no 
right to publish Mr. Dalton's words. I have received 
a kind letter from Dr. Martineau. 

Yours most sincerely, 
KESHUB CHUNDER SEN 


( 2 ) 

Lily Cottage, 72, Upper Circular Road, 
Calcutta, 3rd May t 1878. 

My dear Friend, — I wrote my last letter in great 
haste, and I fear I omitted one or two important facts, 
which I hasten to supply. Of the thirteen proposals 
mentioned in the “ Statement,” I give below the first 
two : — 

1. “I am told that the Maharajah is not an idolater, 

and that he believes in the One True God. I should 
like to have a declaration from him in writing that he 
is in his heart a Brahmo or Theist.” 

2. “ I hops the Maharajah will not object to give 
me an assurance in writing in the form of a letter that 
he will not marry a second wife during the life-time 
of the first wife.* 1 

In compliance with the above conditions, the 
Maharajah wrote as follows (Dated the 8th February, 
1878) i— 11 / believe in One True God and / am in my 
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heart a Theist . * * * It has always been my 

opinion that no man should take more than one wife 
(" Strictly Confidential/') * f f 

I give you the above extracts from private letters 
with a view simply to strengthen your hands in the 
present controversy. You may use the facts but not 
the words. The Maharajah verbally assured me, when 
I solemnly put the question in the presence of the Agent 
of the Government as to what his faith was, that he was 
a " Brahmo," and that he had been a Brahma for some 
time. He used to attend the Cooch Behar Brahmo Somaj 
now and then. And when in Calcutta, before the marri- 
age, he often attended family prayers at my house. 
Perhaps the Government does not like that the Maharajah 
should take the Brahmo name, as that may mean an 
initiated Brahmo — one thoroughly identified with our 
Church. You know the Government, by its vow of reli* 
gious neutrality, cannot allow its ward to make a public 
renunciation of his faith, as that might be construed into 
interference with the religion of the people. I mentioned 
Mr. Dalton’s arguments, in my last letter, on this subject. 
But there is no objection to the word "Theist.’* It may 
be the Maharajah has been instructed by the authorities 
cot to give himself out as an initiated Brahmo, as I hear 
there was some correspondence of the subject. But the 
Maharajah told me distinctly that though not formally 
initiated, he was a “Brahmo.” The difference between 
“Brahmo” and “Theist” is unreal and shadowy. 

There is something important in the last letter of 
Mr. Dalton received immediately before the marriage 
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and making the final concession, which I must quote 
11 I consider that we are bound by terms of my 
telegram and letter — ‘ void of idolatrous muntras / 
and I cannot say conscientiously that the Horn is not 

in a manner idolatrous. In 

return for this concession I insist on everything in 
the marriage being purely Hindu, keeping of course 
to the original agreement Ishwar (God) for Bishtoo 
(Vishnu, Hindu Deity) etc.** (Private letter.) 

The Maharajah is expected in Eagland early next 
month. He is, I believe, now in Paris, seeing the 
exhibition. I hope you will try to see him in London 
and say a few kind words. I thank you, honored friend, 
most heartily for your kind letter in the “Christian 
Life.” 

Yours sincerely, 


KESHUB CHUNDER SEN. 




Chapter IX 

THE SUBODH PATR1CKA OF BOMBAY 
ON MISS COBBE’S ARTICLE 
Miss Frances Power Cobbe* s article on Keshub 
Cbunder Sen and the publication of some of the letters 
that she received from him will remind our too forgetful 
country-men of the great and pure soul that ended its 
holy mission in this world some twenty-five years ago. 
We do not know about other countries but here in 
India humanity has not as yet wiped out its great 
reproach which the saying ‘ a prophet is not honoured 
in his own country* implies. Except by a few notable 
persons neither the man nor his mission has in any 
way been adequately appreciated. Yet to those educated 
Indians who are spiritually inclined there is not a 
career in modern Indian history that can be more 
inspiring and enthralling. To the Brahmo Somaj his 
memory is peculiarly sacred. Every act of his life is 
a land-mark in the history of that movement. And 
when better times will dawn for this country, and a 
truer generation shall rise up better qualified to see and 
more ready to receive truth and righteousness, the 
memory of Keshub Chunder Sen will be duly honoured 
and his life and teachings will have a wider influence 
as a life-building power. Indeed Brahmanand Keshub’s 
career is one of the mightiest hidden resources of this 
country. 
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Bat fortunately his countrymen are not the sole 
trustees of his sacred memory. Some of the best 
friendships of his life were formed in England. And 
it is his British friends — some of the foremost leaders 
of thought of the day — that appreciated him fully, 
admired him enthusiastically, sympathised with him in 
his tribulation when he was living, and now after his 
death are trying to clear away the mists and haze which 
his country in its ungratefulness has allowed to gather 
around his memory. And Miss Frances Power Cobbe 
is one of such. How he impressed his English friends 
Miss Cobbe states at the outset of the article : — “ To 
some of us he seemed the ' late Luther * who would 
purify India from idolatry and create a new Reforma- 
tion. Others of us thought of him as one of those 
who (as the old Chaldean Oracle said) ' receive truth 
through themselves * ; and whose transparent spirituality 
enabled him to convey to more mundane souls the 
direct and highest teaching of religion. 1 * 

The main interest of the article, however, lies in 
the explanation offered, of the one act of Keshub’s life 
which has been a stumbling block to many of his 
admirers; and in the letters published to verify it. 
Miss Cobbe says that the Cooch Behar marriage is one 
more notable instance in history of the ethical error 
that gives social duty preference before personal duty, 
in other words, it is a result of the mistake of 
thinking * that it is possible for us to do good in any 
more effectual way than by being good to the summit 
of our moral ideal.* It is, indeed, an interpretation 
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worthy of the unselfish and elevated life and character 
of Keshub Chunder Sen. Though pre-eminently a 
man of prayer, the deep moral life of Keshub felt 
forcibly the conflict in which personal and social 
claims meet in the higher regions of ethics. A man 
cannot serve two masters. Whether to obey the light 
in us or conceding a little to the weakness of our 
brethren help them to see the light has perplexed 
many a noble soul. But to the spiritual man this 
ethical problem has no meaning. It is our want of 
deep spiritual perception that makes two rival masters 
of fidelity to the God in us and service to our brethren. 
And Keshub Chunder Sen had that deep spiritual 
conviction. To the man who sees deep, and has 
mastered the very mysteries of life, faithfulness to God 
and service to man mingle into one harmonious self- 
dedication. The whole question then reduces itself to 
this : — Has Keshub Chunder Sen in serving his brethren 
always stood up to the full height of his moral stature ? 
A perusal of the letters published puts it beyond doubt 
that he did. If therefore, as he says in one of bis 
letterst conscience acquitted him none can convict 
him. 
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SCOTLAND'S WELCOME 

TO 


KESHUB CHUNDER SEN 


Ye crack aboot the comin* man, 

But here's a chap frae Hindostan, 

As rare as need tae be ; 

I’d like the tawny hand tae grasp* 

O' this Hindoo Iconoclast — 

Nae hypocrite is he* 

Ah 1 Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen ; 

Ye little ken the kind o'men 

Ye’ve come ower here tae see ; 

If no o* their partic’lar claith, 

‘ Some saunts wad worry ye tae death, 

Sae mind yer weather e'e. 

An* if yer face is unco black. 

They’ll say yer partner tae the chap 
Wba rales the place below. 

Tae male* things waur, yer name sounds queer — 
Enough itsell tae mak* them swear 
That ye’re wi'him in Co. 

Some say the Oriental mind 
Is rather vicious an' confined, 

Which pairtly true may be ; 
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But ye’ve a mind baith ’cute an* large, 
An’ abler for the pastoral charge 
Than mony that we see. 

Bauldly speak yer ain opinions, 

Mind ye’re in oor Queen’s dominions, 

An* that while here ye’re free — 

Free tae reject or tae receive, 

Free tae deny or tae believe 
Whatever taks yer e’e- 

Ye’re no compelled tae hide yer creed, 
Or act the hypocrite for bread, 

Like some puir deevils here. 

If we should differ frae the crowd, 

We have tae hide below a cloud, 

An' daurna speak for fear. 

Oor country’s creed we maun believe, 

If no, we’ll famish, and get leave 
Tae stand oot i* the cauid. 

Some men their secret thochts reveal, 
An* for their pains get skelpit weel ; 

But few ye’ll find sae bauld. 

Oor missionaries went tae you — 

They ca’ed ye heathen then ; but noo 
They'll hae tae change their tune. 
Through the mire ye’ve trailed the robes 
O’ Hindoo priests, an’ made their gods 
Tae tremmle in their shoon. 
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In your high mission persevere, 

Though men oppose you, never fear — 

Success yer wark maun croon. 

The errors o’ yer native land, 

The gods that in its temples stand. 

Maun a’ come tum’lin donn. 

JOSEPH TEENAN 

East-Linton, Prestonkirk, 

August 1870. 

— Re Printed from The Scotsman, Friday , 19th 
August 1870. ' Edinburgh .) 


FAREWELL SOIREE TO MR. SEN 

(i) 

The committee who have been acting in England 
in behalf of the Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen gave last 
night a farewsll soiree in the Hanover-square Rooms, 
which was largely and influentially attended. After a 
run of short addresses, one of which, from your London 
representative, acknowledged the temperance services 
of the Baboo, the guest of the evening spoke for an 
hour and a half in a strain, first of lively humour 
on some of the superficial aspects of our social life ; 
then, with pathetic power, upon the shadows and lights 
of our national estate ; and, lastly, with a noble 
religious fervour, upon the necessity of a deeper 
cultivation of spiritual fellowship, and a truer apprehen- 
sion of the spiritual realities, which are the most 
absolute and important of all. It was pleasant to hear 
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from bis lips a reiteration of his hope that our Govern- 
ment and people would soon deliver themselves from 
any connection with the causes of intemperance. All 
his allusions to this topic were warmly received, but 
a little more warmly, it struck me, by a section of the 
general audience than by the platform. The Baboo 
sails on Saturday, and will bear with him a multitude 
of prayers for a rapid voyage and a great- career in 
the land he loves so well — The Alliance Wew s. 

( 2 ) 

It is good for us at times to have a peep at our- 
selves through other people's spectacles. It is natural 
that we should think there are few people like us, and 
that, although we may have our faults, they are by no 
means such huge ones as the faults of other nations. 
We will not believe that it is in our eye that the beam 
is : we have got the mote only ; it is our brother who 
has got the more bulky impediment to sight ; and the 
opinion of an “ intelligent foreigner ” respecting us 
tends to correct our self-exaggerations- Baboo Keshub 
Chunder Sen hus been taking stock of us during the 
last six months; and he delivered his verdict at a 
farewell soiree at which he was entertained in the 
metropolis on Monday night. It is gratifying to know 
that we are not so black in the estimation of our visitor 
as we have been painted by others who have taken 
stock of us. Mr. Sen was struck with the brilliancy 
and splendour of our shops, the multitude of our ad- 
vertisements, and the feverish activity of our people. 
John Bull appeared to him to be made for work— 
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eternal, everlasting work. Our performances too at the 
dinner-table made his flash creep. Yes, we are good 
eaters : hard work and hard eating generally go together. 
Then our ladies ! He hopes the English Girl of the 
Period won't go to India. Ladies should not, in his 
opinion, occupy more space than men ; but a refined 
West* End lady occupies at least five times as much 
space as a man. Our poverty, pauperism and intem- 
perance pained him, but as a set-off to these there is 
our great charity. The English home, he thinks, is 
a great institution : English public opinion is a great 
power ; hut English and Western Christianity is not 
large enough and broad enough for human hearts and 
souls. The substance of Mr. Sen’s criticism is, that 
we are by no means so perfect as we might be, but 
that we have our good points. We have no reason 
to complain of our critic, who is an earnest-minded 
man, and who, we trust, will get safe home to his own 
great country, and he a centre of good there. 

— The Christian Times . 


LETTER OF SYMPATHY FROM PROFESSOR 
F. MAX MULLER TO MINISTER KESHUB 
AFTER HIS RETURN FROM ENGLAND 

" You may have wondered that I should never have 
written to you since you left England to return to your 
own country and your own work among your own 
people. I have often thought of you, and wherever my 
memory went on a long pilgrimage to my friends who 
are doing good work in different parts of the world, I 
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always lingered before your image, and wondered 
whether I could and ought to help you in your struggles 
as they grew harder from year to year. But as our 
span of life grows smaller and smaller, work seems to 
grow thicker and thicker* If we want to do any- 
thing, to finish anything at least up to a certain point, 
we must learn to let many things take their own course. 
We must learn to trust — and I can assure you that ever 
since I saw you face to face, ever since I listened to 
you pleading your cause so powerfully before our great 
theologian Dr. Pusey, and afterwards unfoldiag to me 
your brightest hope for the future of India, I have 
always trusted you. That does not mean that I have 
always approved of all that you have written or done. 
Far from it. But with regard to most of the matters 
which have been discussed between you and your 
opponents, what right had I to condemn the steps which 
you thought it right to take, or, at all events, to put my 
judgment against yours, 1 do not call that trusting our 
friends, if we want them always to think and speak and 
act exactly as ourselves would think and speak and act. 
Trusting our friends means to give them credit for good 
and honest intentions, even where we differ from them 
and they from us. It is easy to trust in a Divine 
Providence, if all goes wall with us ; but to trust when 
all goes against us, that is real trust. It is the same 
with our faith in men. I know that your one object 
in life is to do good to your countrymen, to help them 
to amend certain defects in their social life, and to 
purify their religious ideas ; and I shall never believe 
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that a man who has devoted his life to so noble a 
purpose, can be guilty of the charges brought against 
you. I never shall think you infallible in your judg. 
meats, but whatever may happen, I trust, aye I 
know, that you will always remain true to your noble 
self.” 



Chapter X 

ESTIMATION OF KESHUB BY EUROPEANS 

MR. T. E. STEPHENS. J. P. OF THE NATIONAL 
LIBERAL CLUB, LONDON, ON 
KESHUB CHUNDER SEN, 1910 

The 40 years which have passed since the memor- 
able visit to England of Keshub Chunder Sen, may not, 
according to English tradition, be absolutely sufficient 
to estimate the exact place he will permanently fill in 
the ranks of the great men of the world. It is proverbial 
with us that at least a century is required to do so. 

But there is sufficient ground for asserting after the 
experience of those 40 years during which he has been 
indisputably recognised as “India’s greatest son,” to 
predict, that, at the end of the century he will still hold 
that place in the estimation of his fellow-countrymen, 
as being the greatest spiritual prophet, patriot, and 
reformer that India has ever produced. 

England owes him a debt of gratitude not only for 
his direct, but also for the influence of his indirect 
teaching. 

As one of the diminishing number of the survivors 
of 40 years ago who came under his influence and the 
cbarm of bis personality the writer deems it a privilege 
to do homage to his name, on this day which is con- 
secrated to bis memory as the anniversary of his 
ascension to the Higher Life. 
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The personality of any Eastern prophet, visiting a 
Western nation in the 19th or 20th Century, must 
always be identified with his work in contemporary 
history. 

This was more particularly so in the case of Keshub 
Chunder Sen than with any other great Thinker and 
Teacher who has visited England for the last 60 years 
at least. 

His was a personality, like his teaching, quite ex- 
ceptional and unique. The impression he made could 
never be forgotten by those in natural sympathy with 
ideals and aims, and correctly understanding the man. 
To look at him was a revelation ; to hear him was a 
privilege ; but to speak with him was to bring yourself 
into communion with one who seemed to be alreacy 
living the higher life of the spirit, whilst in the world 
of men and human affairs. 

Only to those who thoroughly understand the depth 
of his spiritual nature, and his remarkable insight into 
what was hidden from ordinary men could he be cor* 
rectly interpreted. 

The first time the writer had the advantage of 
coming into close personal contact with him was on 
the occasion of his first public address in the north 
of England ac that great commercial centre Liverpool, 
and the place was the Liverpool Institute. 

The occasion was especially noteworthy for the 
many learned and honoured names surrounding the 
distinguished Indian visitor upon the platform, in the 
front rank of whom was the revered 11 Philosopher and 
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Saint,*’ James Martineau, fittingly described at his 
death as “ An intellectual King of Men ” ; Martineau’s 
presence was an assurance to all educated men that 
the occasion was a memorable one, and the visitor a 
man worthy of his own distinguishing presence. 

The Hall of the Institute was packed from floor to 
ceiling. Though none were out of sympathy, many 
came merely to satisfy an intelligent curiosity and 
others to criticise. 

An Indian Teacher in Western Europe ! What 
could he teach but the lessons of Hindu mythology, 
or the moral deductions of the Vedic hymns ! 

Had not Europe reached a higher plane than 
that ? 

Did we require to go backward Eastward, instead 
of onward Westward, with modern civilization and 
the course of the sun, to make up any deficiencies in 
our Moral, Religious, and Patriotic learning ? 

Had Christianity fallea so short in the lessons of 
its Prophet of Nazareth that we now needed a Teacher 
from the shores of the Ganges to point our way ? 

These were some (as the writer remembers them) 
of the questionings of many in the great audience of 
that day whilst awaiting the appearance of the dis- 
tinguished visitor. 

As he entered the Hall with the Chairman on his 
left and Martineau on his right, you at once felt you 
were in the presence of a man of wisdom and insight* 
This impression grew upon you during every moment 
of that meeting. 
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A commanding figure, well proportioned, in his 
Eastern garb so becoming to him» with a face beautifully 
moulded into classic expression placid and serene 
with that true humility which bespeaks intellectual 
greatness, you felt, as his presence grew upon you, 
that you might have only ** to touch the hem of his 
garment ” to catch something of the apparently divine 
sanctity of his life. 

Everything about him lent itself to this feeling, 
and his pensive thought brought an expression to his 
features that spoke more eloquently than words that 
he was full of tenderness and compassion for all men, 
and that his real life was inward and not outward. 

As the writer came more into touch with this 
remarkable man whose whole work created that impres- 
sion he was more and more convinced of the absolute 
truth of a Philosopher-poet’s words he had committed 
to memory at college, and with only slight variation 
came spontaneously to him the more he saw and felt 
the influence of Keshub Chunder Sen : 

‘ Two lives the greatest and the meanest of us 
live, 

One which the world beholds — and one 

Whose Inner meaning none can give 
Save he who lives it'— "be alone.” 

In an address of a little more than an hour— all too 
short to those who heard it,— the preconceptions and 
prior criticisms of many of the audience were dispelled 
and dissolved by the convincing oratory of this 
remarkable Prophet and Teacher to whose memory 
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we pay our gratified tribute of love and gratitude 
to-day. 

Throughout this never-to-be-forgotten oration he 
held his audience spell-bound and enraptured. His 
voice so melodious and persuasive, seemed like music 
to responsive ears : and his words themselves at times 
were heard as if they were descending from a region 
of light and glory which the audience had not before 
experienced. Here was a man the charm of whose 
personality and the chaste beauty of whose language 
was stirring not only the minds, bat the souls of his 
hearers. 

His mastery of the English language was complete 
and the selection of the moat appropriate terms of it 
to carry conviction to his audience, remarkable, whilst 
withal, the simplicity of the sentences spoken, removed 
all embarrassment from the least cultivated mind 

present. 

He had proved himself an Orator of the first rank 
in one hour, and stamped his impress upon his audience, 
without the slightest effort for display or oratorical 
effect. 

At its conclusion James Martineau paid a beautiful 
tribute to the remarkable address to which he had 
listened with such profound admiration of both the 
orator himself, and the conclusions enunciated. He 
likened him to a second Paul bringing refulgent light 
from the East to th» comparative darkness of the 
West. 
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So great was the impression produced upon the 
writer — then thirsting for Eastern illumination— that 
he felt an irresistible impulse compelling him to follow 
Keshub Chunder Sen in all his subsequent sojourning 
in England, that such an occasion of hearing at every 
stage so great a scholar, orator and Teacher, should 
not be missed, as the opportunity was never likely to 
come again. 

All his subsequent addresses in England and Scot- 
land created the same impression, to those who correctly 
interpreted him, and understood him. He proved the 
trust of Professor Max Muller’s estimate of him as 
India’s greatest son. 

Those, or so ne of those addresses have happily 
not been lost but published in London in recent years. 
But those who heard , and those who read them are 
entirely different audiences. The former were associated 
with the personality of the min, the latter deprived of 
it. They will live, however, as one of the many 
monuments of his greatness to future generations — not 
only to members of the Brahmo Somaj, but to a vastly 
wider range of readers who will bind India and England 
in closer bonds of love and sympathy. 

The teaching of Keshub Chunder Sen in Eugland 
has never been forgotten by his educated survivors. 

But more valuable than his direct teaching was the 
influence it had in breaking down many mental barriers 
of racial and national prejudices which had long 
prevailed in Europe respecting India and the East 
generally. These prejudices fell wherever he spoke. 
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They have continued to fall ever since. The expression 
of one highminded friend of the writer hearing the 
great Teacher several times was typical of probably 
many thousands of others to the same effect, “ Well,” 
said he, ** if India can produce such a splendid man as 
that, then we ought to be proud of India and love its 
people not only as our kindred but as brothers and 
sisters/ 1 That was one of the results Keshub Chunder 
Sen sought to achieve. 

He laid the permanent foundation of a wider love 
and deeper soul-sympathy between England and India 
than any one before him. 

He — and he alone — inaugurated that wider soul- 
sympathy which permeated our Colleges and Univer- 
sities— our schools of law and medicine and of science 
and art, wherever Professors and students co-mingled 
in the pursuit of their studies. Indians and the English 
formed closer bonds of attachment than ever before as 
the indirect intlueace of the teaching of the master- 
mind Keshub Chunder Sen. 

This influence — capable cf universal expansion— is, 
in tne writer’s judgment, the transcendent glory of his 
life and work. 

May it continue to expand until the full consumma- 
tion of the great prophet’s hope shall be realized, that, 
England and India shall be one— one in spiritual love 
and intensity of purpose for the uplifting of men from 
the errors of the past— one in soul -sympathy with every 
effort for good, not only for Englishmen and Indians, 
but for the various races of mankind. 
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REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND 
of America 
on 

KESHUB CHUNDER SEN 

The honor is much appreciated by me, of being 
invited to contribute something regarding that great 
religious teacher of India who is honored and loved, 
not only by thousands in his own land, but by many 
in this distant part of the world. I fear that what 
I shall be able to say will be of very little value or 
interest ; but at least it will be the sincere word of 
one who fully forty years has held Kashub Chunder 
Sen in great esteam and reverence, and who wauld 
gladly offer a tribute of affection, howeter humble, to 
his memory, 

I never heard or saw this great and good man. I 
was not in England when he made his famous visit 
there. He desired at that tim9 to come to America, 
but his stay on this side would necessarily have been 
so short that it did not seam wise to his English friends 
for him to undertake it. So he was persuaded to 
relinquish the idea, though he expressed himself as 
not quite happy in so doing. I believe that up to 
nearly the end of his life he did not wholly relinquish 
the dream of visiting this New World. If he had come of 
course I should have sean and heard him. And what a 
host of admirers and friends he would have found here ! 
for his fame had already reached America, The great 
impression that he made in England and the warm 
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reception that he met with there, were reported on this 
side and his remarkable addresses were more or less 
fully reproduced in our periodical press. From that 
time on, bis fame grew steadily here, as well as in 
England and on the continent of Europe. Great 
scholars and students of Oriental religions like Pro- 
fessor Max Muller and Sir Monier Williams, wrote in 
his praise. Travellers in India brought back word of 
his growing power and influence. Christian missionaries, 
who bad gone to India from this country, wrote, and 
when they returned home, told about him and about 
the religious movement which he was leading with such 
success, — sometimes generously praising him as a real 
reformer and a true benefactor of India, even though 
he did not c^ll himself a Christian ; but, quite as 
often, I am sorry to say, criticising him as an enemy, 
of Christianity, dangerous because of his great ability, 
and rendered even more dangerous by the very fact 
of his seeming to be so kindly disposed to Christianity 
and so appreciative of much that is in it. 

When Mr. Mozoomdar came to America as he did 
three times, and spoke with such noble eloquence at 
our great World’s Parliament of Religions, held in 
Chicago in 1893, and lectured and preached with such 
spiritual power in many parts of the country, of course 
he gave us much knowledge, not only of the Brahmo 
Somaj, but of Keshub Chunder Seo, whom he held 
in such high esteem and honor. Indeed one of his 
lectures was upon Mr. Sen ; and in articles published 
in the Christian Register , he gave extended accounts 
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of Lis life, character and work, and his family. One 
article I particularly remember was upon KesHUB’s 

Mother. * * * * * * * * 

Of course it was a very great gratification, too 5 
to meet the mother and brother of Keshub Chunder 
Sen, and also his wife and children. I think I may 
truly say that no places that I visited in Calcutta 
touched me quite so deeply as his birthplace, the 
room where he died, the beautiful chapel or Sanc- 
tuary " which he built close beside his home, and 
the spot where his ashes rest. Of the mementoes 
of Calcutta that I brought away, the two that I most 
prize are a little book given me by the Maharsbi — a 
precious little book of his own golden thoughts, and 
a set of the complete English works of Keshub, 
presented to me by his youngest brother. * # * 

From the first of my knowledge of Keshub Chunder 
Sen, I have greatly admired him for his extraordinary^ 
religious breadth, as manifested iu his warm apprecia- 
tion of and sympathy with what is best in all religions.! 
Most religious teachers not only extol and magnify 
their own faith, but correspondingly disparage other 
faiths. Not so this great teacher of India. * # * 

I have always greatly admired Mr. Sen for his 
activity not only in religious but also in social, 
ed ucat ional and political reforms. He was wise and 
great enough to see that these were vital needs of 
India, and he was brave enough to make himself their 


tireless advocate. He saw that the Indian people 
must be made intelligent, — that everything possible 
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must be done to give the blessing of education to all, 
even the poorest and humblest Me saw that it was 
absolutely essential for India to have intelligent women 
as well as intelligent men, and therefore that 
education must be provided for girls. He saw the far- 
reaching evils of child-marriage, and set himself to 
the difficult task o? remedying them. He saw how 
seriously handicapped in a hundred ways India is by 
her system of caste, and made himself a 3talwart 
leader in the battle against that. He recognized 
the growing evils of intemperance, caused largely, 
one regrets to say, by the drinking customs introduced 
into the land by Europeans, and by the policy of the 
Government in deriving revenue from licenses for 
liquor selling : and he lifted up his voice with no 
uncertain sound in condemnation of these. It was 
inspiring to see that he spoke as strongly on these 
subjects in England as he had done at home. 

1 always admired Keshub Chunder Sen for his 
loyalty to Asia- Few men of Asiatic birth have been 
more appreciative of Europe, or more ready to receive 
her rich contributions to c viliz ition. But this did not 
make him ashamed of Asia, or forgetful of her great 
place in history, or neglectful of her claims upon him 
as her son. He remembered that however much 
Europe has done for the world's civilization, Asia has 
done more : and that however great has beea Europe’s 
contribution to the world's religion, Asia’s has been 
almost incomparably greater. He bore in mind that 
Asia, not Europe, is the mother of civilization : and 
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that Europe’s own religion is a gift to her from Asia. 
So with all his great love for Europe, he was never 
carried off his feet by her, or made untrue to his own 
continent. 

I always admired his loyalty to his own land, 
India, — his deep love for her, his profound faith 
in her future, intellectual, religious and political, 
and his firm conviction that if the sun of her 
greatness had in any sense set, it would rise again with 
not less than its ancient splendor. 

Christian though I am, I admired him for calling 
himself a Hindu, and never breaking the historic con- 
nection between the reformed and purified religion of 
Brahmoism which he taught and loved, and the old 
religion of his fathers. The great heritages which 
come down to us from revered ancestors through 
centuries and millenniums of time are too precious to 
be lightly esteemed. He deeply realized this, and not- 
withstanding his admiration for Christianity, and his 
acceptance of many of the teachings of its great founder, 
he remained true to the land of his birth and to bis 
inheritances from the past, and declared as firmly in 
England as in India, " I am a Hindu.” * * * * * 

I am convinced that among the religious leaders 
of the entire world during that important period he 
should be regarded as occupying a place not second 
in influence to any. I do not think that any nation of 
Europe or America produced within that time a more 
powerful religious orator, a truer prophet after the 
type of the Old Testament prophets and of Paul and 
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Jesus, or a more impressive and inspiring religious 
personality, than he who gave to the Rrahmo Somai 
its great new birth of spiritual power and fervor, and 
who all through the sixth and seventh decades of the 
century so mightily stirred all India with an impulse 
toward religious and social reform. 

Rev. R. SPRAR5 (LONDON) ON KESHUB 

1 observe with pleasure that the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association at the Council meeting on 
Tuesday next will move a resolution in memory of the 
late Keshub Chunder Sen. The London papers have 
lengthy notices this week, not a few of them leaders, 
on Mr. Sen and his movement in India. References 
are made to his visit to England in 1870. As I had 
the honor of entertaining Mr. Sen while in London 
several weeks at my home, and made all the arrange- 
ments for bis visits to the provipces, the readers of the 
Christian Life may be gratified with a few of my 
reminiscences of his visit. 

The Daily News has certainly the best description 
of Mr. Sen and the best history of his movement. We 
were struck with the correctness of the following : — 
“ He had many personal characteristics which fitted 
him for such religious work. A fine countenance ; a 
majestic presence, and that rapt look which of itself 
exerts an almost irresistible fascination over impres- 
sible minds, lent wonderful force to a swift, kindling 
and poetical oratory which married itself to his highly 
spiritual teaching as perfect music unto noble words ” 
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He was very ready and apt at moralising on any 
passing event which would always make him a popular 
and useful preacher. I was with him when he wit- 
nessed the first fall of snow he had ever seen, and 
recollect how much he would have liked his family to 
have seen it. He moralised very beautifully on the 
scene it presented. He had a large fun element which 
English writers about him have not noticed* I recol 
lect many of his merry moods and capital anecdotes. 
In one of his addresses in London he gave evidence 
of this in his graphic and amusing description of John 
Bull. He had also many a good laugh at one of his 
four companions who blamed me for never introducing 
him to that remarkable gentleman. Mr. Sea had been 
speaking of John Bull, for they were always desirous 
of sharing Mr. Sen's honours. He was also very play- 
ful with children, and of doing little tricks to please 
and interest them. I am not sure, but I believe he 
leaves a family of about ten children. 

In nothing did he leave so sad an impression on my 
mind as by his account of the treatment of women in 
India» especially of widows. How almost every form 
of cruel treatment and neglect were endured by them as 
well as contempt ! A part of his mission was to reform 
this conduct, and I believe a great change is taking 
place. ******* 

Family life in England interested him very much. 
He often said it was the sweetest thing he had ever 
seen, and hoped some day the same might be realised 
in India. The number of respectable women walking 
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along the streets, ladies in fact, he viewed with some 
astonishment. One day, Prosonno, his companion, 
asked him when such a sight would be seen in the 
streets of India. He said emphatically, never. 

The perfect trust we have in each other in England 
in the most important transactions was the subject of 
his frequent remark. Let me give an illustration. We 
had raised a sum of £ 5 00 as a present for him before 
starting for his home. He handed it to me that I 
might send it on to Calcutta. I took it to the bank, 
and asked them to make it payable to Mr. Sen in 
Calcutta. He enquired of me what assurance I had 
that they would pay him the money, for they refused to 
give any acknowledgment. This seemed to excite 
him. I told him that a million of money in their bands 
would be as safe as his ^500 without any acknowledg- 
ment. He said he had never heard of such confidence 
as we seemed to put in each other, and I convinced 
him that this trust was the secret of our power, and 
the basis of all successful and united efforts. He 
prayed that some such spirit might one day be found 
m the East. Tbere was nothing of this kind at present 
— too often suspicion of one another. I have beard 
missionaries say much the same thing — that the want 
of thorough truthfulness of an upright and downright 
frankness, was a serious drawback to prosperity in 
India and other eastern places. 

It may be well just now to note that Mr. Sen and 
his companions always spoke well of the English judges 
who administered justice in India, and that they would 
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certainly rather have a case tried before such a judge 
than before any of the natives. No doubt the well- 
educated Indians feel that there should be greater con- 
fidence placed in their native judges. It would be well 
if, on this matter, we could have the opinion of the 
rank and file of the people. I merely name the fact as 
indicating with what reverence Mr. Sen spoke of our 
rule in India and of our judges there. 

I am quite sure that the kind and liberal treatment 
of Mr. Sen while in England did much to increase the 
friendly feeling of “the cream of Hindu society” to- 
wards England, and that his preaching in the chapels 
of various sects exercised a powerful influence in 
bringing his thought into greater sympathy with our 
religion. I have many proofs of this, and also of the 
fact that his movement in India is preparing the way 
for the general acceptance of Christianity. One of his 
recent phrases is, “Christ has woo India.” The other 
two sections of the Brahmo Church are in much less 
sympathy with Christian thought. 

Mr. Sen had one slight illness while in England. 
When at Liverpool he telegraphed me to come at once 
to him ; for he had broken down. I went, and re- 
arranged his plan of visiting the different towns, as he 
thought I had mapped out too much work for him. I 
told him I was afraid this break-down would be heard 
of by his family in India, and would alarm them. It 
was so, for I received at one o'clock one morning a 
telegram saying his illness was reported in the Indian 
papers. I sent back four very satisfactory words at a 
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heavy cost : — *' Perfectly well ; preaching again." His 
mother is still living, a fine old lady, who was justly 
proud of her noble son. His deith will be a terrible 
blow to her. He said to me he had an absolute rever- 
ence for his mother. His father died when he was an 
infant. ****** 

The Lord Mayor of London asked him and myself to 
one of the great Mansion House dinners. He was 
pleased to go and taste what he could conscientiously. 
He was much amused at the remark of one of the 
waiters to me, who said, ** surely your friend will take 
a little fish, for that is pretty near vegetable food.” 
To the homes of friends in the provinces who bad 
invited him while on his tour, I, as a rule, sent a card 
of instructions concerning his diet ; this made his 
journeys pleasant. Mr. Mozoorndar was not a vegetarian, 
and obeyed the apostolic rule of eating wbal was set 
before him, asking no questions. 

I am sure of one thing, that Mr. Sen must have 


everywhere impressed those who had to do with him 
with his conscientiousness, sincerity, piety, and thorough 
moral goodness. He was disposed to he very benevolent 
towards the beggars. It seemed to him a profession 
that he thoroughly reverenced ; for in India mendicity 
in many cases is regarded as meritorious. The beggar 
it is thought might do better for himself at some decent 
calling, but preferred this mode of life as being more 
lowly and religious* He could not understand the 
apostolic injunction, “ A man who does not work should 
not eat.” 
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I quite agree with Max Muller in his recent estimate 
of Mr, Sen when he says; — “If we look around for 
true greatness, not only in England or Europe, but 
in the whole civilised world, and if we try to measure 
such greatness, not by mere success or popularity, but 
honestly and, so to say, historically, taking into account 
the character of the work done, and the spirit in which 
it was done, few, I believe, would deny that it was 
given to Keshub Chunder Sen to perform one of the 
greatest works in our generation, and that he performed 
it nobly and well/' 

The Times also says, “ It will be admitted that his 
objects were lofty. We doubt that posterity will be 
able to record higher praise of him than that he detected 
many of the evils under which his countrymen were 
suffering, and that he afforded and left them the example 
of a pure and laborious life. He found the Brahmo 
Somaj in existence, and he gave it a ne.v impulse and 
direction ; but it may be that in doing so he contributed 
more thin we can yet see with sufficient clearness to 
its eventual dissolution and disappearance. The true 
Hindoo reformer has yet to be revealed.** I believe that 
no Hindoo reformer can do better than he has 
done ; — exalt the person of Christ as the way, the 
truth, and the life, as God’s greatest and best gift 
to the world. It is simply impossible now in India 
or elsewhere to perform any higher office than 
this. 

Mr* Joseph Cook, of Boston, very distinctly places 
Sen as the greatest man he met in India. Not a few 
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have blamed him for his sympathy with the Salvation 
Army. Have not bishops, statesmen, and distinguished 
Englishmen of nearly all Churches expressed most 
publicly large sympathy with the Salvationists without 
being insulted ? Nor can I understand the ungenerous* 
ness of always raking up the weakness of his daughter's 
marriage. Miss Cobbe and others in London defended 
the course he took. In the Christian Life I wrote 
pointedly against it. He also had the generousness to 
reprint in his paper every word of censure of mine 
He said that the matter had perplexed him, and that 
he had made it the subject of prayer to God for 
direction. He believed in Divine Influence, and so 
do all of us who honestly pray. He believed that the 
marriage had the sanction of his heavenly Father, and 
ought to have his. ******* 
Mr. Sen profoundly loved his country, and liked to 
hear nothing but good of his people. When some of 
his companions would contrast our ways in England 
with doings in India, he was always ready to speak 
kindly of those who had been brought up under 
different influences. He once remarked to me, what 
a gulf there was between the priests of Hinduism, a 
class of men thoroughly ignorant and vicious, while 
our ministers were all educated men of fine moral 
feeling and noble life. He knew that Brahminism, as 
education and civilisation progressed, must be wiped 
out of India ; but he had a dread of mere materialism 
and atheistic speculations taking its place, This last 
ca«e would be worse than the first, 
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More than once he said to me. that if the Unitarian 
Church could only send a class of preachers to India 
holding distinctly positive and Christian views they 
would work a great revolution. He thought the rite 
of baptism should not be insisted upon. # * « 

His visit to the Queen, at Osborne, was a great 
gratification. The Queen and Princess Beatrice talked 
much with him, and expressed the greatest possible 
delight at the portraits of himself, wife, and family 
which he presented to Her Majesty. The few weeks 
he stayed with me, the Queen sent him several presents, 
which he greatly prized. Other persons of rank paid 
him attention which he profoundly felt. He asked 
me to telegraph to his family, after he had been at 
Osborne, of the honour that had been done him, for 
be sincerely wished bis mother, his wife, and children 
as well to share at once the joy that was his. 

Now and then I showed him the charges made 
against himself about the homage, the prostrations, and 
the veneration of his followers to himself. He said : 
** Prostrations may appear curious to you, and even 
offensive ; yet, when I go home, the first act I shall 
do will be to humble myself at the feet of my mother. 
This is perfectly “ legitimate," said he ; '* no ideas of 
divinity are associated with such an act, and I keep 
clear on any undue homage being offered to myself." 
He lamented the childish and ridiculous charges levelled 
against him. I had it from the lips of Lord Lawrence, him- 
self, how profoundly this distinguished man reverenced 
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and praised this Indian reformer for his character 
and his work. Can we wonder that his own countrymen 
revered him much — may he at times over much ? 
He loved them and sought their good. Professor Max 
Muller, in an able memoir, says of him : — “ India has 
lost her greatest son — Keshub Chunder Sen. He was 
one of the few names known not only widely among 
the 250 millions who are said to inhabit the 
vast Indian Empire, but familiar even to European 
ears. 


CELEBRATION OF MINISTER KBSHUB’S 
ASCENSION-DAY IN LONDON 

(Prof. E. Carpenter) 

In commemoration of our Minister’s ascension, a 
public meeting was held under the presidency of Sir 
R. K. Wilson Bart at Essex Hall on the 8th ot 
January, 1906- The following letter from Professor 
Estlin Carpenter, which was read by Mr Bowie, was 
interesting : — 

Dear Mr. Bowie, — I am very sorry that my 
absence from home prevents me from responding 
personally to the invitation to the meeting on the 
anniversary of the death of Keshub Chunder Sen, Mo 
one who can recall, a3 I do, the effect of his noble 
enthusiasm, his splendid presence, his extraordinary 
eloquence, his exalted spirituality, can forget the 
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impression which he produced among us five-and-thirty 
years ago. Through the magic of his speech and the 
kindling power of his personality ran the force of one 
who lived in habitual communion with the Unseen. 
The sense of the Universal Presence of God, which 
was the heritage of the higher minds of his race, became 
with him a constant fellowship with an infinite and 
holy Spirit, manifesting his righteousness, his truth, 
his love, through the noblest characters and the loftiest 
thoughts of humanity. So he was drawn to the Gospels 
with a profound reverence for Jesus, and became to 
thousands among his countrymen the interpreter of 
Christianity, not as a creed or an ecclesiastical system, 
but as a spirit of life. Nor caa we forget that he had 
won the respect of great English administrators as a 
prophet of reform and a leader in ail that made for the 
intellectual and moral improvement of his people. He 
was deeply concerned for the poverty of the vast masses 
of the population of India ; but he was still more 
impressed with the urgent need of their spiritual 
development, and he attached especial importance 
to the education of women. In this country he uttered 
impassioned pleas for temperance and peace ; and his 
lofty call to Englishmen to recognise the responsi- 
bilities which have devolved upon them in the Government 
of the vast Empire beyond the sea, seemed to utter 
the voices of India herself, rising to a new self-con* 
sciousness of her needs and hopes. Separated by 
distance from him in his later days, we could not 
always understand his difficulties or follow his action* 
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But we must always recall with profound admiration 
and gratitude the way in which he made us feel that 
religion in £ngland and in India is one. There are 
diversities of operations, but the same God worketh all 
things in all. 



BRAHMANANDA 

KESHUB CHUNDER SEN 

“Testimonies in Memoriam” 

Vol. II 

BENGALI 

( •tfs's aic’fa^N ftfro *$.vs ) 

3t«?1 SftCTf*'* 1 arc, jrR 
cwtas^rc Jtp ^x 5m c?*rct>a c*rc i cw «rrctfwf?rc 
'Tfaw’rt'®* eTCft^i, <7TCl*t at®rt <T5JCTl5*i arc at^atrer« 
ggl ai i2rcfa<31 i ^iiwi *$vs cawtatfa fafswf® *tsl 

C3STC *Ffa*tC5, (TT^R^t <TC^ JJPt'IW? 

«IT»ta CaC®3 ^saRC 4 ! at*S*RTC»3 *$3TC5 i ^rcre 
.fit 33-^tfrc *,tf«#tt3 <4? ^-^3 ^if^H «[$*TC5 I (*\ 
’S^R'O*! '£-sj.r*i 5ff'59) ^JC^fC^P ««fT5 ^Rc5C5» 

af«TC1 Up? T^ us $Rtl7P ctRc^ *tt^5C5 31 a($, 

fal CTTf’T‘ i T 5 l (TCT’T&fC^ $Wa ’'IpTC^a ’f-R's Pf3Rf§ fr*R 
apfaai nasi '«n*i'Tr ?ir*s ^Rcsc53 i ^tefttarc ara^ki— 

5ita— i s'5?u ^rcrc^n 'q ’mrci i 
^csfurc at^a cam $fc3— 'fc^nc^ ^rcrc ■sjfef’rc 

nfeca?: nPsca i fp 5tat«i>irc— ai 5rcrct^r — ■'pwttna 
W 9 srtaj C e Il3PC«1t53C3P 3l3t^ sffaai pTfrc^— : #?— ’ WtCa 
fa^T3 *$31 3ttc3 I ^313 \&3§«i STC^sSt*! a* 5 *!?! Pl?lW3T3 
<fTfaP31 <71$ ^C^Jtf^-^l— ' «IW SRifa^C® <?TC<2ttg *$ta I 
a afaal cw ^R'®*i *$re fafan cscsftaifna naftara — 
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C3t<fi3 35f?j c?i:353t«r 3$tc®®l: 3twi 3t3C3tTO 3ts 

f^firs cs^:%m ' 5 H3t?3t4 i 3f?a ^tfw 

5Tt*ftc* 333 3 f3c^>c?3 — ^531 f3 $ttT3 csm*i$ 33l^ 
5 551 3*f3C<5 f33t©3l3 3%tC5 I ^ISlC'St 313133T® 433a 
35>St3 ^5 3ft I 51 5ft 3t*&331 »c?F 5C5P 5(t<!«1 ^f331 

3$f3f$<5 c^5C© ^ "SfS^ltfr 5 ® 3^351 3tf33tCS>3 | 

4t ^iu t »3 C3>'Xf , ?'5 >1P3^1<t1— 313^5? 3lft$t 

« 3t«Rt3tS3 3^ ^3*1 3* 5 1 fell ^K^flC* 333 ’FfetC^ I 
5513 4^F3l4 *f*tt ^*1355 C33 f3^t*1 

f5i'Q=i^ « 'anc^ifa^ ^fei ^irXtc^ 333 i 

313K3t3®3C^sl 3f3-M3t ^ft'S 43? ^t3ft e l« 43 s 4^f5 
"-Pf33t ?>ft4C53 I 3f33ta «33l#H I (7F 3f*lC5 

3t£3 C3, 3f33ft3 fewtHM 3l5fiC3>3^T«, (Stmt'S f?**. (7^3- 
^■5TC53 *tt3 5>1 ? 3t^t’tC e l3 »ffe 3t3« 

Sfe 1 ® fef33lC*<I 3*$«l «ff^3Ce1— 331® 351331C®'! 

■a^sfrit 5)^313 ^f«J3s<$3 3^13511 I 4^ §tf5 33t® 3$fW3 
ptc^s *f5”33t* ^f 5 *^ <pf?3t3 <5S1 3)f3C^C5 I 4’PC‘t C3 
<13t3r$3, <7lt ^ff5C3— ' «in3fS f3*5S t?>t3 ^fefU 8>tC3 I 

31®1 313C3153 3tt33 f%C3t »fC33 33 C333B5 C3C33 
3)15 ’tfesMMi 51513^3 3f^33lC^ ®t3 'Sltfaij^S 3ft I 
31 331331 $1*TC® C3fC5WC3t% 333 at 5 l fa^fa 5 ® ®fel 
< 1tfcl^STf5C*{3 | fe3 3#t3, ^335115, f?33 > f, 

w5<2tfe» a 3a < 8f3-33i5 s i fgc33 i '5if^3, ^Wti13 a 
•«lt^®tC3 3?T— 4313 f3^3 3jfe 3f3i331t® ®t3 wfellfgCSF 
ft 31 W I 333?fT5 3C3 333 ®31 $f5l3 3^ *13T3J 
31 f3C33 3^3*3 3f«31 faffs'® | C333 

3C®3 31315J3C33 3 ft® <*K 3131*1131 3sf33ta ^t^tfW3C3> 
3^33 331 CW3 3ft— 333 '®t^tf«r3C® ffiffC® c*f3 31? C3, fef3 
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3CT3 CVH65 ■ 5 H ^ 6 < nC ‘ l3 

aft® pqf-rat'8 ®fttftaC^ fftfC®t ©tftlC® CWa C^T, 
f®fa •.£R©si 'sjaMS 4 ! i*tf®®|*!t^ ^T-tlJR I aSftJJPW 
SIR a © t * l $ ^ Si - ft ^ * tf ^ tc*l — ©tfK -itctctfl 

’fJfa’JTfai© ■« a^ata Wtt at®* ’jfe ^T5tw<f ata >1'®'® 
©laaR 5 aica I r.©ta «R ©Ffl fftfft ^ftatfetaa — ^ 
'{$ ©taft al fsp a * fk ® '© tfaaltSa — ' © tR * Ca a©a faataa 
©f® -ffstfVc’R aca aai ®taaia ate* i ftwMcaa *iata r f<i 
©ta ^fttfttaa ataa©f® <?ft aU’Haftef— raft as«IT«at®il 
ftc* aai f%a ait* i < 2 Wct t*a ®iei ©ifat® aita 5ii — 
siWtrcis fa©1a at? ai— ai ^fat® atca 5ii i •$$ fttaM's 
■.a alta fa*tta faftatala,f*Ri ^31 aw®*3i*tfafa®i ftaftat 
3 ftwajifaat asftifk® afta® sna— ®t®t ast© r.as 
j)t<i‘ii *fk® aica* 5ii i ©©taa caafa:*® afa^*ti ^at® ca 
aatai’itaa 'Saaf® slates— <a *ai afata wit* c* ai 
at^a aftrai ®a»ia afaca ? ■aas -si aaa aftiat<! 4 i®ia 
<ftwtf«t*3 fa*l T5:f»1^ a ®1 aftlSl *ftl® 5tm *f 1 t* I 
caaaaftca aair©a ca®i ^tc^, ®tsta ©i®ia $tsta 

^©RCal *n'S91 f^Rlfgcl I <ft®R a$6*iPr $t*tC© 

■sue 4 !? aft® *iaatfa®— , «i'*r5 «tt*i ftai ®ftt<n #t?i<i faail 
Irftia i?tt 4 i aft® 5ii ! ®i»hi $t$.ta faai? ®fttfttaa «mt<ra 
am &wfta *fa®— fai $t$ta '©‘foa* Jsaa-afarta ®fttai 
c*a < 2 tca«t *ftc® ’ll fa® in i 'tftta '©at«na 4 i <atf®®i- 

C©Ttf®t® ©ftfc a|a1 ®1®.t<l1 ■frtslCR C5Tfa*1W a? 4 ! *ftat- 
fstaa i ®wa «rraft 4 i*if®i «if®sR *ftai afta! ^ftiftcaa 
’it* *a«a at® i #tata ataftfara aft® <at ^rtafta-^f®? 
3m: afe® sftai Baal *tfcl at® *faatfsa i 

•4$> , «rl^^ 4 i a?^ 4 i aft?? ©g ®‘5fatcaa ■aa'fS 

ala “a-as” i <at ©g? 1 ©taai ^^l^ica c^*ta 
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‘ca^atasra” afaai «ifaar 

«H?a1 at?aca a*ai at^c®; ntcs afaal ^tata *<t<i«ii f^9i j?i i 

Ca^ta atf3 3^ 'ttata ca\ata 'S C<2jttl> 'afs’ta 

^faata^ttS s>5atf%?l i viaatft 'ttatca cwfac<^ T®a 
$t$ta faca •ma^ zt^s i -^rst^ ^a p 's ssacaa 

'®Wm*»tf 5 tat a®a *f<t"a<l1 $faC*I fe^s ^Sartfif® 55^5 I 
C^t*f Caa, I fl^t<t ^"-193 \tz^ faa^a 'spjssatat-'ffir® 
5^r»cf ! ^f^t<n faa^ aifarea, $w<ii aca afk^a 
caa «taa-<£'® ate® ^ai-aiai fafa^fe $$ai ^tstfaaca 
'afefafa*® *f*P8C5 I afH? s<iJl|<it aa®tca ^51 
a'farea — <3^ $tetai asrsifT aFfau® sifter ai 1 

^ai ^t^tca ^5lN <?r<l«U at fata i'lSlfffDTM «lf^ aifa® 
ai i $Ktai aiataR «t? faai? afaai arfac®a ai 
'ftafa ■'f»5t < ?. *t*sR sitfa's strea 1 ' 5 tt’tat'8 3 a faa 3* 
'sraTfa ^ffoatfeeiia— 3 a? i'T5ta tf-afea 5551 

ftotf^ta 1 ataa-aatewa $*ta 31 a «nf»i*r5T afar® «ufa 

■stt? C*Fta aM^tlC^ aRa Ctffy stif 1 

capaa atp faafc ■sirataa-faasiia fgej 31 1 f%fa -ri e t c ^ 

'Slt^t 5 ? af<Rt3 Affile'S ii ill, ms 'sit^C^'Q a-l5lca 
atfc® afac®a *1 1 "siaai 3aara $t®ta f-i^^ ■sitfac*! — 
#T^ia af^® acawaa ^rac«a cas 'stta atsta >w<®t 1M 
afaai at^c® ntfausa ai 1 ^t^rat?! s.te® aifa ^1 *tfj« 
^T«>fa srf^fctr 3<fi*f ^ii®i rt^s ca, cwfacet cat a caa, 
cata aarpts-artata Wt® i fa$ ^r^i ac^— i fa<®( 
aiN ?tal ^psta-atfsa 1 if^ra 3a a ^arataa £afr f?ei 
ca, f®fa atafs 3 af ^ nta apfaai aa : s faa onttaa afa® 
^atat^l aRc®a — ^as 3Pff% a*fac®a ai 1 atai 

csitre atai <sw apfirs ; f^fa Rt^ta , 'S fe*t? faa^s 5 a^ ?^si 
waiif «tc?ta aam Ssa ara a'faai csrrfa'ftca 
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I 3Kt3 a fw3 5515— f%fa 5# 8 

^rfp, 3*353 <•>1513 c3^'3C3f?533 i c3 

333 3lfW51 '8 ^*^^4 7T5T^ ••ai^f^T ^Stf5*I i 

rsp^ij 315/.33 ^ f^lfPt'it ^ffl^l 8 ^*(5^1% f33*R;33 
*syf eil5^% 5^3lfg>T;«13 I ■ 3(5131 3lf : S3 f 31 3r , f33t?t 
f&r.*i3, i-r^r<ji ff^ ( fc ? i C3p*t3 3155 f*ra 5?T3 i 

«<Htfr *i<i T *r3 iisrr;^ ■83 ?< w 333 ^fki ^f5t3 

5?t3 ^tfafq c?}fff3 <pf^ ?[tfat*l3 I 3TW, (/W, ^tw 
8f?f5 $653? *'13 f«W(^M '1<f i 'f^3tc 7 l 'fl5<l3 5153^377 

■?f®i 3^331 ^rsFst^ 3r.3 3Ffkr 

c’lrfat^ i r.T*i ®rtfn«r i '-2ir.-5i^ 

5 7C s 57 '43# <7131 *lf331 aHWl^H^USi *ff'5' 1 5 
573 «3ff'5T^T I 5 jf W.*F *lfS3| 0\*\ I 

3t^ '£$ 333 'Sitfjf^trjs^ '5316131* fsteR I 

IffWW <3?. 8*1^3* 8 'SCIH fof%3 ^*13 3(11331®- 
5lf%33 ?1p5&tf<18 3*1(31 333333 8*ff3*J3 fa3tf ff 3 l > I 
751 ^53*1 43*® C2TS ^313^-3^1313313! 3^31 8 

3f3^(5'I5 55‘3tf5'3 I 3^8 31* t^l3 3Ftkl« 

313^ ^3f? 7 5 53 3(fc I 31^13 8 fa3l3*(3 t3l331 *1^31 $83 
33fC^ 031383 3(3f3 T 5'9l $*tfT5 5731^ 30?, 31^3133 

3 l S)fft3 r ?«.3lC3 <Q3>f5 ’ST ?? 33fC® 3f33^ 53 3f7 | 

751 '5338 f5*J33tC®< Tuftljr? P&‘3 I 3<1?fC33 31 

58313, 1^331® $5,1C3* f3’5lf%'5 3>T3 3tt I C3**t3S® 

C33 *1(1 8 *1fl1gC3ffi75 3<12R133 ^3 fksfl lf33* ffr3 
llfTO? *1tfk*R 31 I Psfa f5^-*1tl 8 fk?33lC®3 
3 5 1l5fC33 f33=Cl ^Ijjjfks 5$037 — 35f3 CTC3S3N &1^C33 

•C^SS? “«1t6lti” %i13— 35ft r»C3S3N “i2t3t3 ^t6tt(” 

fSTSR I 
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afa^s ®ta i 'snfaaat® aat'a.ia’S « 

'satfar® fa^aalrsra 'atfaa^SFf'fj® a'ftattaa facatal fec^a ai i 
®t^Tai c^aa aWa $*ftaal al r/ftsfimsf* faw.% 
^atfataa atai i ^®<n; c-mfaa caMas® 'sira (? i aattera 
$*it5t^j atfac® *ii ^ i 'ttsir-f rat aat® 

*tfa®rh' afaai sj®a aiaiaal® stfofctfars afao*> »t*i i -at 
«a at^aaic^a iiia ‘ sta®aa ! Mi stats' ?>t<a i ca>*Taa 
Mfffa tea ’fa-istafi® *ita aMat fa&aa afaos Mtfa® ai i 
‘sfrfStai OR *f®: a: *f?l’— Of "W OFH a51®a aa« 
Mfaattsra— cat w ■sH's *i«i’ ca*ta atf a«t »Tac»<f <at 
'5ra<5T'i si®?r afaai Mraaia a^ ■stHfa atfBai 

eitoaa i at^-oilawrsa “Ml fa fa! a^-ag stai aaac* 
:^r^isrt«t ?eata *ra ^tost ara otlasmoaa ' ••? it* i 

t*f? *tfaMl=TI« fasfa® 5tei | 

<21<iftJ! I oH*f stcj rail, ?i^fi-r>lfa-®Mr?r b* a'a-rig st?n 
<tfaaF^ia msofjh afaafts i oh caMa&ar ca*> <rt»i aiv- 
oit^a atr.aa *(« Mfaa 'stfaana ’Ffaai afaaRSH i 
jj^fa orcaaraw ^5M esr.M fafes ®tai oia fbafafaca 'Ktssa 
etc^ia i ra« Mifaaaiwca* tea-«iatfafa «ufaal 

I a^oft faatcw ay i siiteaat® oh at a at a etai 

-sf^a i 

a far. a •it aa ?rtia M^ivica -ta^afla amal® ^a- 
«2i » i ataa i 'siar-ii aaattl >a$ Ma^ata ^ilfaa atai 

aia®#a ataiaarcwa $t; ;® ettfawa 1 *rtas * 

a<rsrc:aa 3ta Mwi orsata — ac^aira csr® ^'acaca 
atatfa® ate® <atfcr«i 1 cat 2153 ®at«ra 'srfatos , «nfa- 
aMiaat® 'Q ft’saam j><-fa$< ate® *itfa*n atai fa$ 
<jat®a « aat^a— -i|6i faf fa^r.aa <stt«r?®— aa^at ■•«£ 
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castrsa ’life's i c^rt«« st*i c*r, sRiisterc 

©*lfV5 I M*> <4 ■515'QC^^f'J faft 

Tf6t^ ¥t<J l\l iR'StS ¥f~4 I 

fs^siia 'aifwat*PR!®C¥ ¥ S IT3 *ft-3 c l 

•ffel '-ISlf-Wl'l ^-9^5 I <2Rt?T ^TC& 

.■R, r.5f<t ^ ■=■!•! yi^C 3 * ^<f. | 55T/® ¥*)t^ ^tH”® 

-K<H — iwvi 5ii | ^[<1 ®T5.t3 

qf6<i i aata 

^t^fa><I f-13fT»9T ^5*T I f®fa «15TO ¥*11^'® 'SRS Ccrf5^ 
f¥*¥if¥5 ¥f<rai atfraw'<nc®3 fwc¥ ¥f<it*R i 

«ltf«faW«(lw ->r«: -4^1-1 stsl meatus 

r/q — ‘‘^tJiia *t vs^^r.^na ¥t<H a forts 

-«JtM c l l” ®’R '5I*l^r.Vfca<t atwtfas ^t§ rM ^c^tfw^i 
TfrfH & '®t$i »tc;% sta^afta at^RtsRS’i «w c%- 

’5^1 P<tC¥ ’ff'5'5 SS'q I CTt 'Sfaft 

f^^Rtewa face's ^ffs® 

S'SC^R ! 

a^ewc-m ■a®^ ¥‘iia asasR aw r »T<P5 ; ifr9 ai^- 
>rt® c^r-iscs* mu 3r«i: ^liw stc® eftfac^R i 
s?<!!^i f«m a ¥ si^ta £t®ica ft^a * 113 , ft’p 

<yrw^— fv^ 'snsr-a-^Ps a aa? ft^wtw 

^•f^ijSyt^s =5<12[C-ia fWC* C*R 

ss^tfew*! I «(9^c s 1 C*$. C¥R ¥<*n ^feic^ 5JNI 

<IM1 ®1<l 5*® I at tf«1 — f“lfV® H^-sitfr— 3FB 

ara fo?tf¥¥ c^i C¥“ia5® c^tc^a ^T 5 ?!^ 'stff^Bn 

<5 ®t9r ! — »t* !! — j><Rts ¥faul !’— 5^C¥ 

at aa «fs stc® eitfWr 1 ctR oh ¥$t<2t«w 
1 'srcsh aCTJt*tf«(it9 <2t?fa 
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firafr fV^<i *t*sr. 's^s fa^sts— 

<m ! ^sfist '«ifw?*f ^fafois •i'1-^tlt ■iir 

<2f«1WtrtJ CTt^f f^tf'sC^R l lirofw CW »[^'s 

(!^R ^Tt^ 4W«<SC^ -5t (215 tu ’SINS a>'!a51- 

'sigiftr^ aw s i fs’S.ac’ta faarc% 

'5ft«t«r*i -■HH'g ^fwiistsi^ i aiwm «5i<T4^i‘i 

?t' 51 C'itafa^'Sl, a'fl'PI, awi-fot*, «iaC?lt*l-<2W; 

«2T?p5<l fa<PC^ a^5l '«i«^^fr 

<T>f<531 jfqC^M I CT5- fa<!|j? JlJir®* f&aqlfa"? '*>Sr| *lfn'8Tt<| 

<3#p $tt vgfacs ^vfar ■« <h stq =it?n efa^'tir.i 

^fac? 'Sftas ^fac*i^ i sfV>isi ^ifva 

eitf*f«T I «wc“! f«.^-<2t!>!a^’r e i tafa’ild 

^51 afw$ a awcaa Etifqa^i "suas i 

«t<!sa *rtrfac*Ca ^s-t ’RfSf ^A C %'J i>S(jS qlf’W l s S3 
jfJitC«F fac^sta cam aa^ 5?atfeq — 'm f.Vf«f 55 , c*i asteta 
nfaata 'Nfma c“ft5«i?i $;f a i awaa; a^.a cata'aa 
-rfaaa 5? s i c2tfC&£fa>-aHia •auskca ostK&fcta^fr/i* 
; lfE"5 aWfamtaa cam >1?'5tf-T atfaaifm— sf* a 
“ftf^r m f $*5 s aic^ cam cat a a?itia atca .i|t i <$i$tcr«i 
«f*5 <I>T r.m*T *f*rnf>!"E E^atf&q ( 

Ca w ’sir..!’? ?aa caYsfaa^SI 5j a<f»tC-ifl 41 fi 

facsaws: fatal ^fafa 7 ? tr ats-ata 'srrata aws afr^mr 
*ta<?rea afaca*! i caaa-tftstfaa aa ca 

■stata *2a«l -<Plf5 ’attif C4'5 ’/Sit -7 5 5 Ce '(15r>j.( .1) — aaa, 

■tfetfk^ta atai aa-^tfa&lfHt .afRWff 3 r^: 5 *j£taaa 
5f C5 qrf^ I fafta »/Kta fspfaft’W '.maaf^a 

at^sjfcwa ’l^ts 3 ? 5551 igf^eR | ^(5t<t1 5^1 a 

^faa't'Ststa atai can ta at? a #t5ta ststfas (ctfca* 

i ''.<T*!a at? ^t5*a fB^statfaiTi 
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«PfiRl 

’Jvg ^VQ *ff<K3 eiffat*^ I $t^til 'Welfesfa^t etfesteTsfC* 
sfafro «f?i < , j^’5--2i5t<:^‘nc s i<i ®te$ ?>i ’ft^csi 51 1 
%ai'5*5 -Hew ea f»*? 'Q srt’SR JRiwt 'tf®t<< 
fesfc >if^r*’i *«% «ncgi- 1 uo *ro? of*R ^ ^•sc’Fcai 

^*tfe*5 J11 S?t*i JR?H?tC3'4 ^T.’U^ 5 1 <5 tff5 

®t?i *ft^r.^ i 

W *tatC 5 H?c«1 «rC«t fs^C 5 * s^affll* *31 ®tj3fsa*_ C*\% 
w *inrcfe ^ wifegR t* i ai** frmn 

3tf.W<l $*!1J?* r&WH I $1513 5 r <ir3<l f=R*l 0»Jlfetf5 'Q 
<3 » l 5<St&lt>3 *C’5<1 w Pj33T3 *S^«1 '9 *J*5 5f31 ■ p i!favf«aC t f"tT 
fe^i*! *cs tfsc 4 ! fa<3 i *at jistwtr 

^l^fH , i , 5f'-?R ®t(3 <W "ttsi I 

%^1C5 Ifejp 3faslfgteR C3. >Rl^ 

KW-t Stfa « »l*S*t$1S 4 t ^]fwstc c !^ «St<Tg — 

-®»Mr r/jx rr.fl «nfsit ‘RRtCT'sprfK stswt^ %"$'$ 3W ^ 
*f<i? i’ -it <8^31*1 «Rfe l ^tii* 
<.*lt >3 ; i* 5 itC*!'i 'tffe’il'R *f<Rl3 was - C’!* 1 'RUttV 
'SljfeH I 'S* fw>j| t!*l-*a]t% 

c*nto fjj?® '.9i?r3?, 'r>!^?iT *wim »R5t fwmi 

ii*f5 w*sfc «l5».'u *f ?. *f<Ri i tit 

faf*3 *lfe ! »■;*■*, «U.5j ®tvlcg i 'S<fC s tlfo i *- 

>?lfettf , ’3 -it wife ti* ?M 'sr«3i? >15’^ f®5^ « 

st?lfge1 I H's 's^R^t 

e*R’3 srcsnm® «U*H *f<ai *r<t mtsifeceR <3, 

’tt*l3 fiwi (513K* tt®t«t W5» '21!C c n3^ *f<^ — <£3® 
'Stalin «c*f 'SfC®? et« I 'fit 33 *!ltn fefa ^rCJgl 5 ® fa fa 3*3 
ivi T«l*-1 ^mc^t aiJifea'J -'tHVZ ?lfrc<3 I 
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'0(^9 §49lC9; 4tf®91 « ‘-^iklf 4C4 '5R1<U <1C C I *1C«9’ >4^ 
fkttCT 03t44tf^5 f49j4*l 493 4*H«t «t«C4 43<H «9 

^Wtfaa 9>fkl1 C9^ttC5 kf44 I C4 453 C^t'sfT^S 
fa?§ ’jwhi fc'ia m-i =tf49i 9fk® =itfki t first* 
f4’k99 §444 9*1405 c 1tf‘ 5 t=1 I ^ >1519 'm- 

C4tfkt fktS* 9 jT 511 ^fC4 f444?4<ft9 C9 4?tk?f*0'5 4f4«l« 
04 s ^fkC^5 41C4 f 

■e ^ftf^a 245 f4, 454, k“s*«, 4t4C4t«>*< 8 
C<?44— 44^4? -3t<1Cs9 «1<519 '49^1-9'‘4t9C94 C5Z19 eR-l 
4sf<l51 fWC^ I s?iss}9 l u-?'ol 4JS5'r® '*14054 ck*4 
44*1 5>k4 511 — 1$\ $1^1*1 fafis^ ^4tC9 ^4 4S1444 

>11951 9*f405 C&Z1 4>f<mfs>W51 1 CltW’#* >4l®tkf<|<? 1C4 <st 
efl'st'J 44*51 *2<>5l4t® ^f«9tf54 I W ^C'4C44 

«3f9^S 949tC4 S>t5tf54 I 44’? 4l»1 'S^IW 

'Bic-fic^ ’=ncff 4 i Hcnwft ^fk^ i f*ri 4k§ ^cti^ 
dWJ-44i >44*91C5 $^91 fitO» C&£l ^C*'! 5J(5‘ I fvsiil gw- 
4^4* « ck^i Wmc* 1 44<J!§C : s wfrHt* *9 4®19095l 
^44 ' 8 11C9“ f >21515) 9 s f45lfeC45I I fkl ‘<5 9 *14 f9f4'$ 41 
$tC4 >*1*054 <40519 ^C’Yi <4448 4t41 51 |F, <ni 19919 

♦95ic^9 495 ^fo s apv-r: p’l’^s i fomcn <a$ 

’94 1514144 4"4sT »?C'® 4IC9— 55? fk®1 44t®-41 ? *t41 f >8 4*3 
<2193*913^4^ 4F%1 '5(lf9C r «C? I 4<1>1C44 $>5 — 

55451 r «T405 94C5I4 «lff9«t4 45 91$ I ‘W 44^4 391 CWSI 
«llk*tf^ 'Q f4f^5 *j^[fk '4 4 ^r-l 4 ! f505f5.t44 1 ^tks 
-eilckk f4f^« ^*ilk 41 ’'jWikO? ^WkfifCT* 4^- 
422J91C54 4^491 «lk«»5f | 4m'S-fV5T4 

445: StW, *f®i5 '<i ^995— <llt fk9 9C< fi**/? «tfc*T9 I 
9 1*141 44 S% f§C45i >« f449g5) «sr*%»H 
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afac?n, 'fratai aw a< atcnni $tafai 

5j5-fasta '-9 ^fsrtninntft altft ajf’j® atata , afgaa< 
atcnn i aW ncata 'ntf m's— «t4h fafa awfa 

nts^^tc^^ at «It» ^fslistc^ — f%f^T 3imi nta 

m ^a ^ \fv§ ^ ^tan— 

fs^? =T 1 ( •V'St'S. 3 SI 5 C 5 ? n.° n: *FSi: ) i ^ts 

4 tstai ajanta-atfw ^fnfa n3*a nfafafa afei attan— 
Iftatatt frw'f atcnn i ^at* aw, nfga ^ ^>sj — s$ 
te-i at'fa caHna ^ 4 — (s) anres, (a) ■a'ssiTaa a («) wt- 
ntna i fnf®'® at »|ps?tf5 ntata s l'$: '$c : it«% a ‘a&nfaf* 
f%n afnai '5t»tftnca afnatdi fawfe's 'a at a^n i 
fa^tfo sjtfca fa •?<? san, fa* nntcsa ^catafea new 
nc» aaac'aa ne’ ; m sac® ntfnn t s^cfa aw 

«t9cnr-t a stl's-cnin fans ‘Stsfn® ntata 3pca «tnw naa- 
ac'fa ®anN sac® ntfnn i -as: nan naaa< "ninn aw 
ngfts a cninrsl ^sntca fafsa faf®?r ®tfaai aan^a afacs 
ntftn i tatc® fast* a facua ^ant efiei ata^ atn i 
aw Prat a £a*Jt nfsta 'nstcntnfnnc* fowtfea 
^vifs stn \ ctawsffs fsfa^nMtatca 'nwtftc’ta ®t€fa 
aiantaicn sta*f a fan i <55- SaaMstfs stc® fsfa^ntfa^l 
*j4si nr® afaatfsn 1 -at naaa : ( ntataas: nantara fa r ®^ 
a.tcnn 1 <sa nan ac<a ”?sfin a atnj fn^a aat ^ <2tacara 

naj a tftfsit'SJ ®ca 1 3®au tala ^nf^a ^cnantai 

afaai ^nicn ara saa 1 

'srat'la fV®in «i 3 ntca •staw ^ c fc«? aa 1 'state® 
nataten ^sna an fevlst a^tfsn 1 fa* ^aci n<C 5 ? 
3ian wjgn atai dilates a, tai 'nttffrc’ta sn'sh 
nfa<# $tal nfaatci 1 ntai <aaf«R a^sna an <2tna afaai 
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r?*f ®tf®ta mim af*ai 'jsfaatfssr, cat ^kos? 

-SIPC*! ®Ta€fa fesjf®a ”lc«t afaal facafo® ^tt®CS I 

arR'Q «fc®ja a< ait^H f*tf-’£*1®tsif®a ac’S a® «ltfaai 
®T®tt® ssiatata't fp^®t Sit 5 a fat® 05^1 afac®*, ®T $1 ®tc*l 
®Ht®a <n g^*n aft® m i fas iw rf*ia ^tas 

a'sata *ts ®tt®t — *st a<c»wa sjst ^c%55 fa^ ®tai 
frnrtcf i ^atwfaa at®ta ■staler s'ft® a*jr-Tf<aj ^“t: 

®t?i sttc®ts i aw-itafirc^Ta amatw <<& a«fa® 
a^-*Haj fwifoifti fg«i — =g®au ®*R a«fc»'r ®® espt- 
aa atal ®t^ i fas t?at«-at»'a^tc«i a«N® asr- 
nrtfai «tta figat ®tt® &f=i=i i at»-faf®® '® 4 i*fttfaT 
>scastta fags *tata ^c® affair ®sta «ifsa 

abates i fa 5 ? atan»tca aaistai^ ^a*i: $tc*i 

— sta st <ija *i®rara acai a<c««f *uaatc<a *Rnft® ®®ca i 
<a’at«l stW gfsacaa at$T a®a, st«M -a atajt’Wl— ■atea 
$r?t<f atai ^fasRtf? airtj fta® aifaai <aa? 'itstfww 
^ttsta 'stsa^ra ^ at®ta ®vtic® «rat» a'f'S "*tt*Rlfw« 
«?f®T® aiaatat^r *tfa®it*r ’jaaa at^at'rotc'aa 'sf-ssiica 
■aa^a aa^acaa *tf®sf^®i afat®^ i 'Sw-.fi 5 ^ q^-^a> 
br 3 R":® c*iT*f ®®ai sttt®C 5 1 uR a<-a?art ®wat c fa 
fac"ia OPt fe*ffg® states, sttwca ®w 5 ?R stc® ^tata 
c*r aac?ia^ spat ®?ai ^Rates' 1 a e f at»ta >iR® 

■a faaca cat*f ftratesa 1 alpaca »i urcRc® *tfat*i 
^acafaa ai®i U^'W'H ®*ta «t<2tf®nfa.»T *r?®i ajT*R 
afat® *itf<!t®t§R r t aaaa< '«n»-a awca iswra ata«* ; 
fa at aie?*]aawa cm aca _ *i 1 t®i $Rtftcna 1 
<<R «si at^naa^ta atw aica^i ^ ac<a ^faa®a ^taa 
^ta« afaates'-a 1 ata?, cra^i i2t^f®ca ca 'tfaat c i 
fwreesa, siuiaca o\ *tfaaiw f^c®cs*i *n 1 faas artaiaat 
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33t®*tf® <Q «Jt«mripF <jf5Tlfr.5it I 'fit®® t?3l® 

3 ft® gi’smc'ts fVsc* f%®t3 jfCTtsrffsiK? 
stilt f.5 I <flt : st3 ?>^5tC5 I 

■Ofsil^j ctfC*1 t?1 <2^f5To 8t?ltt5 5113 I t?3l®3tt®3 
’isnifa’tc'is §33<s f^f? i *i3"*f3 

*f33i 3i®?* *31 t»?i® <«*$ i2jfii5i < 61 * i <3t?i 

«jT 3C® *3<3l3il3 <2t*fr?-® stsltg I <®lt331 <6i?|<jf<$; ’SKs'il; 
<5it33i <$5 fi>-sftf<3<5 5 ; *551 6 chi'll fli ^if<i5i <£,*t c i ^<>1?^^ 
<2t3<3 ^t-Ilfe I C*“f3 31^3 'SlfsflUl 516151 86t3<8— <$1813 
<2t5t3-*lt'<1l3 *3 «1*|<?35 85 -it i fottrfV* *t|3C5i<i *155 
^rafttugsf $<€31 r*|5i 5l?.<*t <2114% 5 C8 i 3<iafC33 ^3- 
*lf<l'?1 <fi*3tC3 3ft, -fi *31 r<*8 3f«1C® 3fC33 511 I <fit 
3<r*i3 «tt*ni c*i3 f3c«5?sif® <«ii® *i*ra fe^erifoc* 
*fflC® 3tC33 3ft I 

■fit 3 e ft?1t33 5)f^J!t5 <51131 <11 31® *® 3*3C33 «ri3c*« 

^niftc** ®if<s.5!^5 *i®st s*i *f33tfe i ^snc^i *® 

v*?<2HH3 <3 5f<5 r?ir-j <Hf»Jlt31'S f?^' ®lfot* f f^<5 *f?i:® 

31C33 551 ^ I §t btf<5 ®51 <e f55C«% *®*3sf?!C* 

*3*351® *f3C<5 *1tf3 > .lf5£ e 155 5i<3 I f8 5 '|3 CT *41-133 U^ : 
®tf®t* <fit 3t® *1® 333C33 3131.33 35:3 < J<33?3 *tt<5 
3*1 *f33tC5, C3 3 c ftSfC33 C*T3 3f?31 31^, 3 *31 C* 
<1tt33 ? <fi® fffC33 <S*f5 <21*1<g 331 3^ 

*fi53 'enjtfa^tc* jj'fftjtf *fk® C6K1 *31 3»flBl3 5^ | 
3t C313 ^gf3**1C3 <5115,1 f* C 5H 3f<5*C* fa* 3131 

*f® *1^3 3cfe, f*l 5lf3?W3 6^3®t3 333 *tl3lftiCT3 
'Stifle 33 s ® , ®I1613-3)35>13. ®Hf3 «>|f33®3 *f3t<5 

Cbel *31 C*133C®? feft® -£8 I ?513 3*1 f3*63 f<333 

«tc* I 
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ca^a fe^Hta <3 fa*PC% ^ifa'S tmu 

fa§?M ncs fa«imt®1 I ^aiS feN OT'I ^"SlfiH 
, 1tfStf§t*H— < 3 t®n aRCTI^ <11? aj'i}'® «*ta ca*^ at*1«fl 
^iff fiin *11*1 i a^fai^ii ted^lfaai vk 'iisica 
a$»TC4 3i^*t asfaaiflw, $t*ta 'Sti^rw ■Bt'sifa ca^asa 
c^c^-s <2jfe# faat® ^facsts i $Rta atf^sca? aatsft 
CW^l f&!a$K<!<( SRT3f%Cas $ts>t« *1tCSfa 

^'faatfsW I C’Ha a!f <R 'S’* atSi-aW *fftat- 
ffC«in— am ^C5; fsfa >2tR JpflS aafi! '«tR<i *ltSRtf5C*H I 
facias: ?SfsiC5fiSatsi $RtCa 'siWUtwa wwa 

Btai'aa r.Ji si afaai <st5> 6 1 a'fastfsftara i 'ttsta «RT?aT 
a^R fa^tC'Sa S^tf5C«H I 

faeitcs sifsRi ib c* c<tfaai cap«ra aifa f5« 

a^arta fat 5 * Tst «iifg: e£vrfw*i i faeitcs 'stafafs- 
*fc«i* fcfa swsca* *ftR ^wl aRta ac 5 * aca 
cnm aca*( i Rtt f<icir«i, $t <3 fafaai «itfaaif fafa 
>?fMa ca aWtl fern's at$ i alWS d tSfacSfaafa 
t®5R ®a>, ® aai fof* itvm m * i air acir — f«?$ 

aT«»$ ( Jesus Christ ) -IRa 5 3^5R fofa 

aaTareca w ataai arma ^faaicsa i ftafa fakirs 
fafaai •sia'$aah gmafacaa caw^fcs afaai ca aa<?i ^wa- 
■atfi^ a^i fw^ffsw^— ' ca a?a a^si 
sfaarfgena i ca a*«i a^sis #-!icaa ^isa casca afcfo 
e^?rfe?i— '®i?tc® ^tac? as a « ucaa 'bimir *ai 3 tatM i 

fefa arrfa 31»1, artf* fa;*Tat:« afaai at§taa ’Ha-’lf'lR 
fasta a>faal— <sRta aicaa aajfaata a^facs atcaH ai wi 
*l?PST3 faai atc^a— ^ aaa sfa $Rta asiwfaa 1 a^ta 
■'tfaaT^p i « ca?ra£tstfa'5 



( >« ) 


<a r *ra2t5tfa'® i faat-Fta a<»f>— 

fafspg fas'a «ria $r$ta ^sta 

f 3 F : 9 tf%^> — ; ataamfa— • aj^— ' « I 

C*tHrf«r« 'S ^tfs* *1^ fea^-SH^a^H ataawa 
forea Mm awa ca tw^siai* -ffaaiHwa, ca$ 
'5T?R- p t ac®ia ^taaTc** atwai cnfsHa^i aHai faan 
a-faai, fafspa, faaj\ aiaafffasMa *taaat®ia ^ntaai tp: 
<aal3fo a^Fac® C5h a'faatfsceia i aiatwa ata cata 
aaarta *ta$ai a^aa ait \ f®fa $fa$a-fafacaar aifwaa 
aiwaT ^•n-aaa-'stf^N*!! fafaq ^aat® aa.f&^taat^q 
a^rs'sc^a ^®t*nsHa ^aia^a afacs <&$1 afaarf|;cq« 
ata ; ®flataiaa ^ 'jsta ^afaarat afaai aifa^w 
^tfrc’ta ®s ?«i at^®fa 'sia^raai afaatf§>c«ia i aHtai 
^faal aaa« aaa aca ai£— ^aa; afar® ntfaca'S ai— 
'swfaw faai> H-aa^w caaa catera ; Glebe ' al aiaf&3i 
imap) ataa afaai r 5t5tfwa ^jfaala j«\ 'siaaa 'a 
ctr»t, amj, a^ra, ait, aat, Hfa, 1351 ^mai «a, 
cata^ aifa’ta fq ^aiaa-a^ala ’gfaata ®g> ac^a awsiai 
afaai 3t$ia afftfafa saaai’i f^sWra 5 <2t?f<5 ^antai 

faatfs^qa i $sn (idol-worship) ata, -spare 

ac’H are aic^ra aicsfaa ( symbolic ) *fsn at<a i aifaai 
wtfaesa, ac*Ra fa«r «if— ^^at? $t^tai game? #fafa?r 
a'faatcsa i ms $t$tai a*aa -aaa ®*k- 

Prai afaai «a afaatesa i astfaaat*! ^c® Ha a&iafatca 
-®a afare faai -iteica «tai -e «aa'i, afaatc^a i 
fa'si-fgs ataa $t*ita aaa fa* afaai ai ©ffaai atcaa i 
^taca' ‘-atm’ afaat -stfaai f stcen i ‘atm’ a^T® 

* ataata’tt fa^sHfa awti a^asai i 
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«r*r— stCTi-sr offers *rt'aai ata i ‘*rtw' “Icti 
M ‘^i’— awi ^$ta engraft ^ i ^ atfstc? >rti^i 
<2T>R staffs I C^CWQ 5Itf®tC'< ’Ttw ^ejfVsstca 
iSjStfSS *t31Cf | *T<i«t, 7*1 ^us W^ttSl 

afsiai •-smf’rar — ‘*tf=rai’- ‘<*tafi#)’ “Ict w an 

i fa 3 ? ’stfica ft g sata *iw*i ^f*i«i 

fat<5f*f afaalC5« I *»1 'SCSI '©? '81 , «]HO f<*Uf?liC*t 

iffo ^ItSf I 

f§*n*rai csitajif*!iac*ui atn <2taf§a afana 

*t«n IT! <2t511 atl* l ^ 

•ti’ia^ic^ fa's' e ! :<hr atn— ata c^ioftbrica *ve*t a^s 
I $f5T<Sl *nt»-*ft<l'!tS aflat ft aPlWHH 

ata ^tHtfff’tta ct^gi ;'trwt''t J T ; il afacs ata$ a«*! I <a$ 
atf? aw=i §*rt*ia ^fri^t'Ti i fa$ ca*ma 

(Tic^^ ^watw '■a’jfB Rtfatfaa •‘i r«i «j^s i ttrsni 
fflfe fil5CT3 aff.l «fc«| <s5 Jl^lWtL? <2tta*f aflC? ^ 
aflCSii, $f?tMca^ '■£? Rl’sgift^^ «JGH1 H^S I Cl 

cn atld t? fare's 9fktsi t?U*>V, (.f\t c»it atlt*!^ 

^t«Ft<Jl atsfiWt® *llftc*ra I ^at^ 

afare atca, ca»!<i attj <a£ catena fasten ai^ g 
f^— $scsa? asaststs*! statesa i 7ta«i. ca«a 
3W$Ca fi^CSl ai*fC“f *lfos a fats CBStl afst*lG— $HT 
311 i^r '&F4 tfiafS Mt«(1 3ft® I Trail? 
ajma annfw.a u^ "i af«ic*T« f^aita tHTMca 
«Wl?r a fem 1 C»T afiat llca« I ’dt^H ITS ala *11 HI 
^1, ^ta na aaa 'wt*i»ia «a sii i *hf§? v$ fawf*a — 

>-i 

?H11 ^aei^C 5 ' c*i%l ’Tif§lia-5I«1 «H5la-l]aHll, G 

faFUasitC’l fH 5 ? 5 ! 5 !!* , spflf ,) ?« *tsi ♦tMltesU 
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fetal fe^cua gfaa 4’jitr fafata gtfau^ ^1 ; 
fa's arw wecwf *fff<i^»— ntc?? fstftfr.ga 'sitBta- 
aiaefa, atfWa 'S foW^I*! iWS ’815’tl^t 

«ItC5 I v ft*t>t'5J f“W2tt3 Jjfea 3Hfi-*ffa- 

StCSa gt^i-otf^^tC<1<I ^t'!»W?!«| H^iga *J*f *!t^l 

<s<rs $5 Jil i saat; 'stsi’ta fe^-^tfastcaa ^ifaa 

afSFWtW 3H*t: f3J«T 6T51 5ir-1t<t «I1C5 I >D*|5J?**!fe 

Wl 515, iSsC5 'g’slf/f 'Sll^tf'l ‘^f^tcssi I >£^ 'sit aw -« 
sit fe^— tSj^prss 'srafafa sfaraCSii— 'SJIS fe^gJII* 
fe^arsir.? stfaps / cwc* fa^i ai*R — 

( s*j — c*\ stW'a fe^wtr.eii <al?R*t fwtaai ^■‘Wffaa ettats i 
'.<rw faaietfr ^irtia w ats; faai ga at^tn^ — fe 5 !- 
n®i— fa's!— ai afata g» gf^^ng ?? 51135 1 <s 

atilt® -ft^TSfi *1C«1 'engfsa efts— Wl 3|W*t faarw.‘ia 
915 fe^gut® jicii afagela 55T.?5i 1 r.^a at^ r.at 

fagtffas 5»tc«l %?a ®|>J «fl!Sa 5*5C5tC€5 W siskin 

511 ett*l '«U® f&*pp.nt©<l f<C"t5 ^ffa eta. 5fC^5 511 1 I 

faa-irafrtcaa '«ftffl'«^ faai'-Ma ac^a ^gl»15il 

«jafta a>fa?i v t5p5Ufi2ttwc*( at a fa? acaa gfatata ?f<m- 
fscaa, at«n 5i5ic5it?*i <U5 catma c.w, ^gfaaw « acsr* 
faat?ta wa ^fatgui mft's ?f<i5i at* g?t5 at’ta gfataia 
sfaatfacein l WfalfW fa;e a’M feaj s W-> fswtfai 
#teta asawtac? 'S^f5 si5i»f%r.a gfa*ia ?fast r £c«’i5f — 
C?* 5 ! 51^ C^taM ^51 fa f3!*!lt51 I’tva 3T|5fRsrt«C? 
effing oa?f5 Jtewfw5 gfa'fa ?faca cs&i ?fa5tf?t«n 1 
a r <f f&faetcaa faate-faair.i? -?rtw>itc*a afea lit eta *i?gt 
»i eta, atei ett*i <%iel<i fas efata fawi 
a^ta^l fs«i 1 fa’s ?R,i e'ast? ^ttel5 
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3c*rrarsei 31 i $i?t?i sffc^ $*vi 

w i am3f®c* 33t‘flW5 *tfs*te ^faais vrs foft #f3* 
a^sarf^w— a^ic^tc® ’tfaai f%Pif c*r§ *rct«rcap 
fesf-fest a*fsai C¥fat33 I fofa$ *irf«f33tW ?fc5 fafs*sr $.$31 
faai-fas^ a^sm i ®ttata f€fa$ «?-2tf^itf*i^ 
^ta^fhi gW3f«FF fa$1-fa ; S3* 5$C® fvfceis) | $${£« 

■Swa c«ria <3* la** faswtfc-tftqa <?rt3 ^iRff— ^$ ta f<bia 
3*31 til <2|at3ia SI^T 3C5 I ^5C3 $$1 *vj afat?l 3C5J3 <,5 I , ^^Tt‘ t> t 
3*31 ^C3 C3, f€fa aW3ft®3 *T3I§ $$51 atC*« 5t3 2Wl- 
aSH-a'S 3^1 3*faC® nfC33 'It®* I af35i£ wt'StC’F *133 335) 
«tfaat« £ts?fasHtscatC3 ^‘f-’Fala^ta 3*fa9tflc*13 t 

C^f'l C 3 C«ta Cat*l 3t®1 <2t3ftaS?C3a ^It’S C33l$C5 
*!tC33 I C3$ W1 «9t51$«1 3>faai, Ca^a 31^3 9t3 3$1* 
afa 3^t6t4i agta faatcs fcraisaaat^ ■sttarsjfn while's 
’ItfaW 5 * 31— $$1 351 Cf RS3 f339 3C3f$ *lt^ i ftf* 
3WC*13 fa^a ®g C3 f®3 «rt$3 ( Act III of 1872 ) 
®t3t 3*31^3— (30*3 3PST3 f33tt5; ^TSfa «R1«I| *FfaC«13 
afaai €t$t3 t*f T D^f c t €t5tOF 3*f3C«ia I f%fa $!$1- 

ftaC? ®H'533 S t3 3W9t®-af3i3 «r$C5 fa^fa'S 3 r f3C»l— 
€{5.131 ‘313(33 3t3533t®' '“INTI 3(33 af9C*13 | fa fa ®t3^- 

33)3 3W3tC®3 «lt5(9l af$;W3 I ^3^03 fsfa 33tC®3 
5Rt3 <2Wt3 3*fa31 $5.13 ^IBt^l^CW W§\ ?tc»1 — ■«!$ 

<2}:5J*{5« 3f33f3 ®I3 s33ta 3W3tC®3 »T*lt«?a i *tC<f *lf«&lf*F5 
I <4*301 , «lt*{'3!^l3 4C9J af5fi33t® <.2f[ r *>faa? 

f^l*-^lf^ 5 ; *U5 $*,*13 $$9l 3^31, 33V§t 

« catwtaal— <4* b^csiw fa®^ $#ai *tf^«i i 'qtftaat® 

<£505(3! «W1— ’ 3?f3 CWCa»3tOt3 3(330*3! I '»13'®33 i )3 
gWat® *tf*13?( W! aa^taaC® ^lf33j 3>f33l W3 3^ 
fafeTS $$9tC?3 I 3t3t3‘1 3t^33t» 33T*t I 
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«C!>, foil Kt«r- 

frfw 'I’Jf^lCSfa qHM ^fiJCSC^ I ‘^ilTfol 
*sf«i 'Stsfit's: ’jk’itw i ‘nfm* rt'fwfaeil c’ti'ft^Ct 

— t$til 'S ew ^ I fa* ^efil fafa?t«I 

w* r?w «iri i 

•Tifait^— I'a 5 ^— 5ii3i i cq fwc^i 
’jfafo'S 5ffott<l TO3 w$ <jfafol 

mfom I ^yfast$— f^tlf-fa^tW— 

«ftfal/l 511 fo*IC*V« zy 511 i t^lcsp ^ifo^C*! fjfCSJ- 

ffo^l ( Millennium ) foWCS I ffofa TOR C^, 

ft$ ^^{<t <5(^< 5§?t »jfafo <?f®1 <£Rl W8 

i ^tcfon w 

iSfBtil ^r^Uf'Q **R ■stC'R Jilt CT, $t5tf«ft«fS *R|^R ^ 
W ^fo 1 ® itStfas sfo 5 ! I «a^ Wffl ‘fit "Sfo 'S WC^i) 
$c?ra %5t us ctffare *tt8«l w — ‘w cm: <wc^i 
^t^5:'— ®5T^i^ 3i^ t^cf" fasif5C«R a, mui qtfain 
mi ?pfg^, c^« 1 <5«Hf*t mm at^«i a*fro 

5ii— ^fn«i, na-fo -satas i foi ca^fa all ^acta ^a 
vfwi '« »^t5| Hf^C’PS ttftn'sm *t«t* a^atc^a i 

^H‘\, 3f$.1il f5ia>!> *1<H^ Slit— m*\% ”m I ^StBtfa® 

‘i^hsiin’ ^*cjfc^ *r«i arta ^r^5!c5 1 

'st 5 ! 'm uf^'Q ^ a, ^ttap aiaai *m maw erne** 
vie? i cn aw mra awtsc* «n««t to— 1 mma *tfa- 
sftn to, mma mar v mawa, tst^iwatfir, ^ 

^5 ^1C^ "3(1*151 "8(t*R wta f^ia ^TsJTO Cl igimm*! 
^Xusc ^— <stm fs^iaa «mm i jwifa'ia ^ $mt*i eitftcs 
mfaatcsR— Stmai 5Htfi<^i!;5T <at si^t^fa ^ii 

♦rt^W'9 ’tt«5i I fa* fasf5l ^IC’F C^f51 a*t wt 



( > 


'aita^s brae's *ttfaca »1 1 ^eat% aifVg a»«R t$ta Jta&f® 
tt^ca ®1 1 1 ae’ta sts- 5 ®^ ^a^t® a'fac® w 

•aatfS ^Nc 5 * f«tta *1, aamw.'f «ita^ asfaai ^tsta 
ftoteai a>al ca ca-<a aTfefac“fca<i ataitM, <®t$i 'snatc'ra 
ataai $a ^ i ^ca ca*ta atp ®ta cafttaiit a 'statata 6 ! 
istf^Wt^ aj%a ’ic^ tsi 'asi^lni, <4 5?«ti 'sttaai afac® 
<it f a ai i 'Ststa aw $te«rs $tsta a^ta^aa 1 ?? aif^a 
^ti *tWta<3, ^ aw waai ’fr-fta a>fae® *ttfa at i af? 
®t$1 ?ta— -wtl ste«i <aai*f faw aar<?t®ta am ^rr.®a 
facia H $» actor's s^ca, Wti «i{5i<i1 ^f^c‘5 *ttfa Jii i 
•$ea c’Ha atp a*sws •aas'i ^fB csW'Q ajtwa , «itf^^tfs.®t 
a^ai $t?ta <2fp5 watewa »f?F , nt 5 ?'.i stares atai i f®f*< 
ca ^a 5 ^, fcsi Ursla fac 4, a *tfa®(aas i HU fraraa 
a^a 5 ’ifsw^ ?tai fajasf rat'aW'-ta ai str.q "ttstn a^tti 
laai’l n astt fataH ae'Sa Wfa^fa st^ 'Kf<t < ® at i 
srss faawt^l, g^sat? 'srsifaa i ats' fitaii^t, Wei t r amtta 
e^e® *ttea =ti i waa, Wsi asta strsg ?‘*fsa i r.at<ji*r ;a 
jj't fast!*, 'stela t®s ^sa ca>e cffUr.3 wtea w i wsat; 
ca ff># ji)tfji-'s®vi «, f^at^ate^a $*ica!?t etc"? ‘ilea *ii i 

r/Ha at=j anew wlv* cai^ fseaw i atiet, P?fa 
C'st’f 8 cata ■artfe?^ ^fttatfscaa i waaptfaa ®ts 

fsfa aeiteata aeai atfaws *aa eai^t 8 awss fse*r»n 
^afwa* asttea a* t Mr -an spa afs§® state®, foas wfap* 
a^ttca afffa^t-a't*M ataWa ^aawi-ataiSt af*w *ttt» 
e$*tc® i “faweaa a>ta*i atfa^ fitstfte’ia ft 1 ? fa??® ai 

ea, ^t^tat^ •a^'® ala ”* -at ^ewe*ta a't ats*) apfae^i 

* fa^iac^e®) ^f 1 ® fafsae^ caat? ^ cB^nf^ ® aa 
^tat: i— ■ fataw^ i 
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5^C9 C9, 9*§rC*i ’faHl C?35( «rf C<5 »((C? *11 I 
5(5fai r/« t’f ^fasts C’stc^r 5*1 *i!—- f f5t?tt fan*i<Fi i 
^tfawfa ^?C“t fafal5tcs*i a, <ilwt?l ‘^i^: 

'6Rf*|Tr 5^91 ^C^t’T I 1 f tic 5*1 I t{Tl SISfC'sfC’Ttl 

«HTI | fan? C*T C'sl’f £?*1 5 'SSI 5t?> l C? 5 *!? ?fa C r »!% 
deni's—' 'srfoq C5ff%n fsc 6 !**, •& c-t-» sc®! — 

^feic^'a *ttC? *11 I C^*f? 9t<[? *11(5 5falS r.^9*l 

c 5 (tf’r«c*i9t5‘ «ft<i«il ?pfac<s *ttc?*i i "sicnI^ ®c*i *f s i*i ^i?tc , i s 
f5f*<C5 *flC? *>T^ — *ttfax?S! *11 I 'S? m\^'f\ r .^ 'Sit fa 9t? 
9t? *Wt<t ¥fa | 

ilt^tfa? 1 Cst^t C5 7T?I '*phU f.sl'n -T-C?* 1 , 't(6T? «it^|ff 
^faic^ *11 ^(5(5 C9 if ^91 *p: *1*1 : CsfSf 9>-fa?1? 5 Hj 1 *ff<IS1 
*ttc^'*i I ^5tC? 'St*i« 519*11? *?9, 55 I **91 9l^1^ei<is l >fl 

wcsr *tfa *i*i^ <rt^*u *j< *ii tv, '5(5i 5rc*i ^ ?*3 *mi*n *ifa- 

*Ffa?t<t ®55 <515(3 *!*><!(#§ 51 *J*i; *3*!.* ®5J 55£9 I f<F9S 
faifa ■smtfa^ fases 'ewi*?? -« '^iii’jrifa's fa>xs 9t9*nCfa, 
'«RS*t 9]% *i;>ltC9 'Slfas §5i •> I* 0551 c?l%5 cm^c^ ff^ 5 
•5X5 'mt fa<?(5 C*[% f.eit^C’H" 9W ^C5 I *f;*1(5*lC5T ySf? 
55(5 J}5|«f 5Tfe<1 9?»(T('S SHU 5X5 I fa's tf«>t31 C^i’Ksit'*- 
50*11-*151, 4?fi*t 95t9«*1 3lfa?3 5{t^tC5 '51(38 fa?®1 rt 
^30 ?(fa i '9 ^r.5;f»P 'ttfac'6 51c? *11 I fa 7 * <-£5“ r*!9 'SR’St? 
Ntfa?H 3p5i -sites i osfat r.^tc’T? ?i*t*it? »i? 

69 ill ! fa-95 »^51 (Aim X* ^CS 9 'SC's 9 'Sites t 

* 95?C'5tC^ ISC^ 7 ! *1 «9^jfa?ffat?: I 
'snjfC^’I fatrWstr < 5 iwc*n ^gefa: n 
t ffffa? 9?*rtC?-9W'fa 5f9ti® 1 
o»i 5 C 5 tt ,! Fr*'?t 3 fl i si ! t fa?c ? n fa 951*15: n 

— - ^&HaF-*rcfa<5i i 9^9*! 0^'? 5 ‘,5i i »i« 
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c^*r 5ci5, C5*i 1 I 5 : »tci5 “tisnfoi 

*f*il finest 5 *5 'Htfs^cs i’ ®15J 515 Sic-sici* 

5151 5P1551 f55s «ST HI I ^Tst^fo fad ifa C555 

lf5?;55 i2fl F l$ 55, ci^Rl Sf'Hf 4 ! 5151 55551 55* *11 
5sf55l ^sfail 515 Call ■fRci, 51551 fff5 f«r5 5lf'5C5 HC'f I 
^5XSf5 5$ “<H>C®fc55 l*ihF5 T 5t5l^ 5*1>5> '«C^ff«Ts 

wfsC'S 5?C5, ‘f55S f55C5't555’ — f5C55 '§55 f55t | r»tf»iQ- 
‘5 HRt f&f5K5C15 5C1 'Stfal 515*15 1C** 5t f9 1tC5 I 
fai ^ciiuitV* s *f55i®i ^$15 yi'^'f Riste i c*i5 v 
far^ll-SHIll 5 i C5>15 5155 <?t c [flt r.jgg, ^1^15 551C11551 
5*51 1 315C'55 ■§C t >fS *C» I »C5 115131 5^51 C5, C*“I5 51^ 
i2tf«: ^tfj* 515* f5«5 I fof* SJ55 *1C5 <s 

J$*f — 55“ CsITOI^-RSt*!®^ $151- 

fSjCl* I (fit CT5 15115 f|ii)5l5*53 155$X5 C5C55 lfv*> 
■$fffl5 <2M5 5f*1«. I *1551*5 W5 -$fllc* 515tC* CWNll 
<2f«{5 <lf<?|5lfsXl* r.5, ‘^55 «1Tf» 1C5C5 I’ it 5F«11 9f*51 
5 91-91 <11* HflSI 'Sfoltfkl*— f*^5 <**15 51^ tUl- 
fW’lC* fa 5 l^C® lfl51 1555X5 <55C* 1115 f«Wf51 

5>51S, faf* ^3C5 5fl9tf5C15— R'sfif* <5?tfS5 1)1® *1 
^C5, "SlfC* <5 C*51 ®C1 51C*, ’IfCS ''.'5115 C5'5ltC i $ 

5fC5 51 I Til <*ft l>t5 1)1® 1C5, 15f* <5 It* flfSI ®1!fl5 
*iC? I ^1* <5 ®C1S «1tC*, 11515 'St* ICS'S «1tC* I 
C55*t 5t$5 5'» f«H lPl5It5 5)1® 51 5X5, ’S'Sf'T* 5^515- 
®C1 *1X? «nC*F ! ifawtS lit® 5>IC5, 5Jf* l'Cl, 'SCI 
5C5 <5?tC5 *1tC5 I 11515 l^i s>’Cl 5°5tC5S <$t*CS *1fC5 I’ 
#5 it (2UF5 0^51^ 1511 I *1515 5t5?53 lf% 5?15 ^11 
5t5l t?n;i f5*t(fR s '5 5>f55lC55 I C55fft5 C5® C555 'Sf^TS 
^C5 ^515 '11515, (?lt5H 5I5P5 51551 ^t^T5 ^lf^5 
C5151 1 1)1® ifad C5Xlf6 C555 55^15^ Wei'S 



( v> ) 


’ItC’t, TW'S $&C® ’licit— ^•ll ftp ^C*T ^ItSPIG 
f$m Ts^ici qffrif'S ’r^iafst's stc 7 ® *ttc<R i ’Tsm- 
f^5 aw? -tit? =I^T I 

5i6t’3^C 5 i<l ^ll ef^fC® ^f*> ftget | 4 <8H^fs «l% 

isi’f, ^|sf, CTf*— W— fapt C5C3t’TftWS'®1 
«ltC^ *11 I *TC*ftil ?®1$f tt5(l t®| *1$, «|RtS 

} I^tC^5 f%f®f<TO3 f®ft I 
--itei 2it^ sfl, foft <5ts>tc ! ®5‘ ^c*i *n*i*iw «itc^ i* 
■at *iin *t® i siBtm c^“f^55f w*\ at vf^ft^j 
®®!3tf5C*R ^fastt fsfa m Q s^Blt3 I ^t5jC^ , ®tlJl^ 

®ta <lt? ^f<i ^i<! I Psf-r ^3<nh ? ft tft 3 ^IC* W^C® 

cwf’ic^^ ^fasi t tistc^ ^t<i 

I <5 AH ! j)f3| ’JSI 5I5 C I in l 4 *ttf% I 


* «tfac® 5I<!C e t 's'U I 

^t^WSC 5^® C5C5t’1tC'f5'®'' ^ fe il 

•! *1 rM^ ™ frcsl | 

m\ wlfa^si '5’sn^ai «iicis it 

+ ^isiiftt* i wfT®^ i 

■sjf-iRt^t: ttc^i w 4n w»ra: h 

— ^l3'3R;f5/®! — *l3 l ?‘‘i'£|^’3 e l 5 ( | fc-lliS | 



c*p* ®T9«i 
( >8|trR»— ! W 1 ? ’’I? <2l99«1Ceill ®tC9?l ft?C® ) 
^Wcr* cwc“(<i c«iic^?i 'sit^'f 9i?«ii 9fftc®T <tf%ir 
mz*P 9$fff9 $65 ?(9 f?91 <2f*R*tl 9>f<m05 1 v.u SICM 
<r«TSf9fC*t<! *M3J 9?lp *tfre 5®t?9lC5 I 

9t^T9 0*l*it9 J}®9 «1<1C®9 <919115 ^®9 f9099* (91 0<£13‘1I) 

*?$ 49 ; 9tfti<s ?tf®®i * sfaoasu <2i»i9 $?o®? 

'srec? 31909 3j®9 ^t?c;^<5 *?? 9> fames 49; 91*1 sj®9 
®tnc®9 <2tc®i^ 9991 m 49 ; meic 5 *® ^tfcn 9t99®tf®9 jj®9 
^tH ^t?t 'll ’ 9®1?9l ipsa o«r*IC99t, *ffa, 9lfa G 090“ 9 
^$9 ©9191®! =>?(t 9f<)09, 09 99 0*1*11 9®9>«fq ai<H 9>'#i 
*>1*191 ^tc 11 09*1109 051$ 05t!> fail's* ffe 1 fe!'$l '»1®1' 

<sf?9lC5 I 999 «!tf99f05, 9*19 *J9l®9 910*19 9f?09*1 4f 
09099 49> 90* ^C*ff (©199099), ©19099 9®9 9l?099 *112 
9'<!1 $f6® 49; 09 ^Tfa ©fS’g 0^n s ir<( $99 ! Sfft19, 'Sift If! 
OfC*I? 49; 'flft'13 ©“9C®9 ©« ’/Ml Mlfg*!, 09? $«C9 
49>9t9 9 tftl91 nf®099, 09? 99 09109910; <211T»09 *119 9>fasi 
3^099, -59? $1!>T9 <099099) 9® 09? '«1099 0<2t9«lt9 f5$1, 
919 s ?, 9*1^1 5faC9 ! yr/it *J91®9, 9p *J9t<59 9?9t9 49; 
Wmt®^, 9*p, p, 9C3H5“t, Wl, JJftW, 06®§), 9t99, 
91909tft*, r.tf 0939(9 <«j9< 9^919 90*19 "C9®tf9^M*f— ®tftt9 
9091 5J®9 »t099 *591 91 2ft«|-2tf®£l 0«f*10® *11?09 I 49>9t9 
r 55T9t9C’9 9®J, f9®I 9®!, 'Blfa'lfa 919® ®t09 0?f*tO*% $1fttC^ 
9%®109 CftfiC*! O^fatC® *11?09, — 'st3®0‘5, W’f'J.O^ f®f« 
<ait^f9 *ffao®0&9 49? 49>9T9 <£? 9®I, fa®T 90®J »2ff®fe® 
ft?0® ®Ttf%r»l 091*109, 09**19? <5991® <5 «lt^9t09 9l®1 



( ) 


faalCSjsi, ftR* aHat^ >T3IC5 *ffa C<F^ ftfOS ‘‘’ftC^l*^ 

* 1 $ I *T 5 J fsi'®!; 5 JP 5 I < 2 ffofl <5 *tal > gjfaS^ fo«l, at*J 
ft aFtfr Tisj-ssfc^^ C-Sta'lfa state's ®ttflC5Sf, 4=1? $t$t3 
fafaaai al%a fs^a f ?51 4 <RS I CT ga 

a 1 *^^ gi aat«*!caa C*I»(fa 3J-5 ST5, fV^ 'Sf^l 'SI^MsI ai 
"Slf&^T gf% ai fcfe, 'StSt atal ^5 sa? ‘®Tf*Taffa K » I 
faf* *f^c?rs Pra 5 ? ft asa 5 ^alC^a S'SC 4 ! fa<$J 5 s f 3 
ai f*fai fsc*w i >i)f nm sres fagr^atca 
$f?t* PiatS 02 ta«lfa §a>t aaas ^ ^5 ilff ; f"taia 
*tc®, fagj caraai ?tg i ^ata ca c*% $ taca afaca, 
c^aast^a '^•’Ssa ai*«ii ■ep5t^r c t fe<caa «?n ata apfacs 
aifkaa 4a? 3rf3T«Tft cstaara 5 s-<5°t Tata atats a?fa afare- 
f :fa, ^f^rc^5 ’fffatT*' 1 I '^il atfe<51 *tfa3F51 ^fa^ta 
fftSTOl afa^ta S^HI ■eiffaca; ft^ata T^TT areia J£5a 
<»ica caacaa afare «ita^ afaca, ^ta^s, 

fanta 'staas ft)a» aa'aa stag, *r5iTfia saaicaa a 1 ® g®t 
s>tai §fka i <a wc'ta oatcataa swea « Tiarra lag^a 
■sit&IrtTa ^ewa, caacaa f^ta^a a fttitfat ^ta ms atf i 
ca"iaca tacmaiatcaa gfc® cas* i aT*«n ca*! as, ggft 
®ta® as ®m*ta ftsa^a «ra a fat® s$ca i ca*ftaa c«rai 
( <§% ) vna? bacmaiafcas ma ^aw sum mats ^ga 
^aaTasa, al?l aga’ft a^ s?c?ia a® as, fa* gasTPsams, 
Trsigsfiaa, aa»if*«rt®i ft aat5®aiwt®i <gam 2t®1saTa 
®tca i 'state's *i’* ei ■a 5 CTta> aitfa^ ^^ca, ^f?r f^faai 
«ff^ca i «(ta'e a-5 faf ^tca, ca ^a^ ^ aa*s ^ssa 
a>ca f^;ai ca ^iac^a amiw^ nra c*i^ 

sia^ta^ ^ca i 



fWi» i£? 

( b-^ Wtsslifl, SlS<Sl <lf^5 ) 

fsr^ <$, >£^«t1 *i<5J ? fa 3$%*? 

«!*tS*tfa5 'tWfa'S Wtfo? ^fal 'W® ? ®ffa? ®t<S7 ^3 
fa ? ^tSf *S« ^5t»tC^5 C*lt ^ 

I ^tw *wt ^fa, C?^! «iff«- 

^t? 3*fif3t3 Hc^aBCSf? fatafst? fafa 'Q ”?lft §]3K 
faca^W 'sj(fa'«!a-fefa I 3f;*rt3 
tftH '®mf<!OT I Hc^'-faBCS? Wat^lt S 'IS’tfaT Sl^ 

5Mt33»t«t ^t^C 3 ! ‘Wl §tlPjC^Hi?lT’ ®*^fa Self'S a«Sl- 
S{/!t<! 3f%^ *P[«fa 3 pATHf^Wi 1 !— 'Slff) CaW 3 !!® ^CM 

asfaa, ■'it? <®(!>tc®t '5®a&fat:iaa atas® e Safari 
s^ta, ^ta ''rtaifa’Tca faa <a a^ ‘fa-i 

•sn^ra ‘if,' 'orta aanata 'srss^tfV ntatwa 3 s c< atfaca 
‘silt*:’ i ca^ (fafa?) fa 5 ? a^fa^a ‘aafaatat' ca^a- 
5fk<33 3J5^5] tffil | a^f'13 <*Ha5S caWI ^hl^\, ‘faa- 

faata”, ^ fataafaar aNitsis, “ Expansion is life, 

Contraction is death" 3^1 I fa 5 * 4331 |fa?t? 

a^ "(fa, ^*tafai afnia a 5 ® anisj^j aW^fa atfawo 

’'naifaT® 'sifsnrt «iif®s wi <2fR*t ^afa 3faaifg fa* ? 

Wt? ^C’F Cl 33§'| aaajl «nP(51 *ffa?1C5, ^3ICai 
ara«ftfa3^i <a3§t fai:»ia ^raa-cafnj ajtnta 1 aiwfrfaa 
»i^td>tatai ca atata sfaaicw, wtc® P^^ wiaia^it 
^ ®C33 acaj CT3 fa’sttca? ^<*5t $f 3f$*1 31^C’®C5 I ’'Itala 
fal? at«n '^^“fj'si <£aa^ Prstfa^isni ca, cat esatlfaa 
fatFC* ’ft#IC3 3p53T 3 ’ 3fa?5 statCS | 3t?*H'e <3$ Jf^st 



( *1 ) 


3p?| 3C3 I 33*3 | 2tC5W 33t3tC33« 3C3Z C581 

S^ItCS 'S stcSCS; 35C3 *131 <2(^13 Pact 5%T'S ^1 

3n*J3*ft S^CStS *1 C*3 ? 3133 'St933it3 3^3 «lt331 

rtfffj^ *tt C3, 'SI^TWt? *j*Sc^ 'sHJTtll «lt&1C33 C^t®t[«l 
C^fsnil, 'sfl’lsll ^tft* f&^t3 cat<5 3=6 ’ffelfg I *FC3 f»C»?1 
^5tff, , 3*3C3 r <51^*1 *Pf33t3 ’R'St'Q J^t^tfS; ^ 
3»3t3— SIT3TC33 wt'sfa «t e i*f% *£ ^Rtai < 3 ^ 331 % i *n$fw*i 
C3$ "ifa f53, w frofir ^tf3C33— ' ^iwi $t5tc33 »rf*fca 
333 3*f33t3— 3*35 fsSlI’J^ft 'BtTfaC33, ®it33l C«SPTtf^9rC^ 
■$tsfte33 5t^«l 3ff33l 'srWN 3^331 3^3131 «lt3 ^<R c*t 
■«rl33t* 43* 3?#l< C3, i3t3tW3§ ^J3®K3 'STWWH 3C33 
s»f? *13 5t«1 3tSe®CS ; <5tt C31331 ^f<1W^, 

‘Contraction is death’ I ®(t3 g3tt33f Ht^Stari ‘ *3- 
Puji^’ — “33f3*rf3 ’TP6c»\fw ■« ®1^33 ,! Ht'3 i t3l I *3- 

f33ic* sit331 ?**f1, 5j-fi, si^afVf, 3t33 33*C33$ 21*1^ 

•ST? r “33f33t3 <39 faf$ 3C5, <£l C3 CM f&333l3 pjt'STtl 
I**, 'Stye'S? ^IvS^ms— «tc**r^ *3 C3t*t ^tf^R 

313 i " 3 U 3 T ? ^31 <® t 3 C $3 » 1 $ta tofali , 

® t ^3 5 f?ra 31 3 '» J < s 1 5 ? C 5 ^ ®$ 3 lf C ®1 ® lf %3 

'*l13|f3’ffc l” “3pfa 33f33t3 ftp£StC33 3C« ®1^5— ’ $3tfa 
f ? t 3 3 C * 33*3 ^ PfTt 3 33 « ’Sites I tfa < 33 * 5 ! ^ OTC 1 ®* 
3t®1 *C*3 — fcf* f3#K 3lt®13 3l®1 I ®3S3r33l3 ®6§1 C3, 
tf* W ft’Jplt®] 3*133 | < J^, *lf i S3, 'S 3(^3 

W® t$t3 3t®It^5 I C5l«ttH ^S r 3 f33t3, C31313 C3t^ 
f33t*, C3T3t9 fk’fat* Pl3t3, C3st3t3 f«13 fatf*, 3^33 
3C®f f®t3 33f I 33pl«it3 f3Ff 'StfsTC^ 'STtC’T^T 3tt, tfa 
3^33 1’3f33t3 <jr< ’fflCS SUf33teS3 | ^ 

^ t 3 , ^ 333 t « 33*3 3 ^ C 3 f 3 pC 3 ^ I t ^ t 3 f 33 § e 3 t 3 

3^t33ft 43? C3^t3 «ftp5 SI33 3 ? 31 ^C3pP^ 5^C3 31 | f?f3 



( & ) 


ftfa 9 t *1 St|c ?9 Psfa ^tt 9 ttC 99 I 9 f 5 t? C 9 
«l«t9, S5t5l *J< 9Ff?C99 l” “$* 99f?«ft9 ^fa?!? 9^99 
it's? 9 ' 5 J 9 teit 9 99 f£ I t^tC® 93 )^ ?"tf « #tf% l” 

“f^f??^" ’P® ^“PSpft? ®9? ‘if *^919 93I9C99 
jf* c?t?*i1 spf?9i sfifarei:^ i $.°C9? f???, *113191 Wi 
SiiWt *f9?tf5 i *rt9?i 9^ ww? <a? 93 515*1 ? s f9C'5 
<Tff?r$TJI, 95151 5fc«i 9 ^j *r^)t ?Ctf f?C9t? f?^?^ 
5$^ i 9t«wtf9V5i ?5'3Tc^$ csnt’f *t1^® <H9? 

<fl$ ?9C9 'Si'll “fit? «lt?1 ‘shun’ «HC?r1*t» «lt?1 
9]fts9F3 5^95 91 I 9^99?9t5l^f HC-M9&S 5WO 

^?tCT <2tt<9i ? | f?c s i9, “c??;;?? >fc«r c*9 sitn^fc?* >r*ir^ 9>f9 
S') ? tV Fsj[ CT^fS 5 9*19*1 ? fV cat'll, fv 9tf < t9, *11991 
Jf*E9|$ '®tt 9f I ’jfa^lC'® ?fw f.5I«f? *1 site?', 9"5 V$ 59 I V* 
?nest 5P® fav 'sir?, ^st sc^ owe?? N^c? Jst^?c? 

r.(?N? i ?t5t?i ?tfr? 5f9isii *tf3*r? 9^?, '5i5t?i »ii^tw *19 i 
CW 9t*f 311 SW? =5C9, C^fa 519*9 &1??!% fc<W3 9PC9 l” 
?*®?'t?f 'jrc^ swe**? *rac?? >2fcff“( 5$c? <a-?t% 

fecfcf*«I vSf^t? *fa«ra— “TOK*f 

HfJCSf C5t31t? ?tf^ C*t«t1 ffe? N?— «hc? csw 9>c? 
C?|«3f, C9? B?9 C9f?t5 H?” I *1(991 <5t51 <9^91- 
|§?lt3l .fa ? 

9t$1 5>5, ^s\ZV ^*1 ?fa91 sttfitcer, *5151? 

9?C“ff9C99 C5&f| ST?' 4 ! I «rfw fl? C9'“f9^f?sitc<® 

99C995 f?“lt*l W^t? ?lfa 5t%*1, <Xt£ *tt“f(9 9t^t5' *ttf;9 

c?, »tf% <9999551:9* fsfa9tc5 ?i sufac® c&sfi 9sf9stc5 1 
sit? sk^sse?' fsfiic® 5fc*r $i?t9 swn* 

5^e?, C5"f95®e* ?«tt<f ^psTtn crut^ e^c^, ^t5t? 
?1%9 si???*! ? , f?C'5 5?C9, “9?f99te9?” *15^9 9'f?e l ® 



( *S> ) 


i '5jf=i 

ntfsc*i, ■«<tn ; ii 'siwfat nt«t«ftfsn"5i si c->tim 

nf*I91 ’’tfaCS— W^ttS *lt5Rl s^cs— ^Tfw fa <8tffiai 

iflt C<2ta*fl, ^ '=K 1 *rt?> SJ%f>1 51^91 fafss »i ? ncsTs ®TS 
^ttS I *T5J, tfa 'Spfk'S fat*!*, S^SlCil 

'sifC5J* — 'sitStS ntfatsa I 5^1 SP^I ilt$ I “*in- 

fsstii ntsttsf? mw ■s^ts^fsntc 5 ! «rtfs^'<5 i” 

Rifats* 3ffk<® *tc*i ^t9t?t ^tn ’rfqai nfare ntts, 
•n-'Ot'-s aisi ^ifaaR afare x s i «rrst* ewa, nt®w, 

’tt’ft, bicsff, nss, Hhragntsts *mt^i afsre i 

gsta \g arts, caff <q 'sfas ^9 afk<5 «S^tS I CSOTS 

aai v3 ’jstcns nfs afst's ®^cs— ^tat ‘sfa^s’, 
fasrtW ^c^waffrt <2mf*t<5 *$ca— ' «ttw ^«n, ^i, ffa, 
asm, *i??i, ^ 5 ^ 59 ), «f?fa fnasttss ^tqcwa 
•iia '5itac s t antics *tcs— ^®s e cawtajca «ifs- 

sifac® ^fas 1 ® afar® ^ts <®ts^ 'sitntfwata iia- 

fsntcaa ®?ts at% 3t*n afar® stts i atfa fa art* <st 
arista 'Sew afstn ? ai— ttfecs strt *Tfa <®fai ■nits 
fli—' ®tt *ista sfa T?^ w® <^’’ i 

5i*jf«Hfs*tft artifntarts i 



( ^rcts, *tta^tc*i »it«ft^*r aisfwtw 

^fatil ’ffe^TSta ^tIHe-S 63H^5 a^sia ) 

C?F«(^55 CM C2t%? ^fa^tC 3 ? ^?tc« ^ff fa 

fa, 3 ^t 3 ? faai 4 ’?, fa^C? sitCSTt^tt 
*TKt<l < T®: ^’C3 ’SlC-P I fa 1 ? 'Sit® s[t*TB faf =?®ialsl 

*F«l1 fa 4 ? ^1 I 'Si^ sitf 3 ? CT «tc^ '3^^ «rts srtfa ^ I 
^cl^lfa surMCSS ■ sitWC"! sit5Iti; ? P faf asiat? «3 Sff'itUS 
^’q I sttfa fwa fa^fS ^*115 q?fa$ SjCSW ^Itai ^’C?, 
C 3 ?*^® 3 ? fa^tS sit 3 ?!? ?J fact's ifSWfaC 3 ? sitf 3 ? fa fa 

*ttc c ) •*«%, C 3 ? faaW fa^ fac 3 ?*? 3 ! <*t?33 S?? ; ^t? £ l siSfS'® 

'SRTta sit 3 !!? 'tC 5 ? q®? I 

.^It 3 ^, faE^tSt’TtfW'® '®?t5<HC , »' silsc’i? eifaE* '<3 VCti 
^E6 ’S'T 3 ! f%C^5 f»W fata cap'*? 4 ?!^ ^5f?ir3? q 5 ?*? ^q? 1 *kb&t <? 
tfa^tC 5 ? 'IC'S? tfasft 3 ! i£^| 5 tSRft® 

fatacs 3 ? i ae^tq ®’e® <a a>«n fas? ca, r 5t<?'®afat 
^qtatat 4 !? efaC'S? <2t«?t 3 ? x*m a c-rtaq^i i 

isa 3 ? c»fa c^taq-^fa •sta'satqfa sfacca 'sta qc* cafq 

^CTC5, S(tH? ,, l ! tsl ®t5 ^e?Jt‘t SIS ^STfa, a?51 

S|?P5J, «I3lta ?1 sf^tfas, atH fac^ SHqafa I 

'ots'^f’ifa 5fac3 a ’iui <n atat&l <sfaf&5 scac?, cWBrafa 
f*W ^'C'sl Stfsig I 

fa-ft? 1 ®: *ppq w«t? -« qqsq astrfaaw 

qTaatt 3 ? fa®? s?#1^5 a>’ca fat^S c^*l^6® fal’M 

fat? facats 3 ? i «ua ^tt , 5f- 4 it^a *m% at^a "sfew^ faiw% 



( o ) 


CS* TO ill ; fal W* 5 fi 5 P 'BftC’f 

faOt% C«? ^ I ^ OfOt ^*tsr *tV «<3 C<?C*t3 m?OI<l 

*tfhi <$ <ttw j fin ^ ^tc’f 'sh^ a, faot% 
fro ^m?! nj& or*i to ? c^ubs 
f«^l firt^R CT, *1? OF* itft I $f<l f*w 

nisi V(K CT, S’O® *T®F ^05 TO ; fefa 

TOC^,*!^ CWC*t<t 'Q ’t 5 ?*! *ttg ^U5*?t ^tHOF ”5lt5)1^ 
*W Tt«l ’Tf*3^T ^1 ^<£«t, ^tl 1 ? R1 ^<{C*1, TOO® 1 

^fit 4 !^ ill 'TOtOF?! Wt«R TO<" J[?i ^1 I 

=f€h'®:, ^t^l CTO?! 0H1 Tt?, C’lTOBea?! «f?) 

^U?lt Of*f '»t?TOd?l ^3t® SttTO?! ^FtC® 'Q 

<stofs ^ic5f ^frot s’c? ^«i i f$fa ^ttmorTO 

staOSri ^315) SltWCf?! 'S CtfC*I<l r »Pt^t ’TO 

fsrC^ I '*T<105rt ’SHIRJ StOrC* 1 ?! TO ’tfteitOfOIrt Ot 
-<F01 *13^ ?FI01 ^GSR?)?! *2, CWBS C*f sjf'St?) <2^ 

I 

<«OT, *lfjf ^tBl^I < 7 ?*R&e 5 ?l TO ^tsit^ ^if^-st^ 
»tTO<< OFtC^S ‘<H1 ^tfq I 'STtfJI $TO BC* Offt fa* 
^WS TO?! CBTO'3 *!*£<! ^trt ?fa l 5 ! I 

'SftBt^J f*RilN ^C5W, W ®TOt?! Oft^lr! C"ft^tH 
w ■, «i*3f ^i q’ro mi ^rs i fo^jm csi 
'S tfrg 'SIS 5 fsfil ^HiTO OffTOt «imt<! 

<jnt <®’t05 stBt?i TOptTR i c?p*t^Ba , to! 3 f Pw fro 
froe^ ?itfr> fa* 'Wtoni *mlTO 'ft?! m* f*m?i 
CBC5«, f^fa JTtSPtiS CW Pc«)^, S5t?I (2f«t^ C^^t 

st ^*1 I f®P ^^-‘sra’ sit?? ; ^k 5 ® ^ 05 , 
«e® '80®, »tst?t fsp N^C 5 ? Pcs 5T5 ^'C5 «tt^c^ I 
Jttstftorc ^ ’Ft«f 13 pC ! F' 3 , <W* fa •ftt^-^f??^ ^t«- 



( ** ) 


^fgegs, feft S^g^tegg Tf’tt gl file? ntg^5 

"tt^CSSI S 1 I $tg gggtfcstg ^tstf?f?5| fg 5?^t? ! egg 
wen gg, gc^t ?rtg ggi; egg «5f nteg ct^i gg, gnieg ’ftp 

Ut ®11 5 egg *f?Cg f?C5 Wt^!|, 'Sf!? %5«1 ggi I 'aft? 
&\U5 5gC<5 C“fg Z^SWUfC^ Wg $t?'8 CFH ?[C? f’tcsf^ 
'Sttftck C5N, ‘St$’ 5lt5C^5 051*1 ; *m $tg. ^tC5 g^? 
^’cg =£5g ^’C? f’Taffq | dR d* BR gtsgcg 5IC^g[ SC* 
gleg gteg cg*ie^ c-^tc^r «mtgcg eg gt^tgj «wegi gtg, «rtg 
egtg g^ ^51 gg gi i 

fg ? «r? ^srfg gg, grfw gg, <J®1 gg, gsgfr gg i 

' s rf5t*rj Sunderland g’cnc^g, spg gRgtgtfg dfl 
experienced «ft<»i i g*g gtggefgcg fg fg gegg ? <a 
<2tcstg df5 $g? <a^ eg, gtggsftggcg gg gg 'ns’^fsg gfgt 
gtgi me? ntgfa 5 gegg, <stcg gigiicn g^ggig gc?g, 
enrich gegg i cg^gea? ^(gTcgg ftfife? fnege^, ^tgtewg 
gc*g gs® gftg ^tc? i 

fgsrfg geng, cntnin fn 'stfag gc’f ‘<flg-c*fci>’ f^, 
^te^ <ng m gtaj ntnf? f§*i i ^eg g&tg g’eg 
g’cg gt?g 3tcg gggt^ entnten nfgg^ gcac?; eg enmten 
ntnftsg g^ ^gg, 3tg eggg g«f « cw sn$ ! 
gtgsggtcwg ^tfg gen 'sg ^negg gfggi 's nt^Niwsg 
^gl fsn i gtnggfe®g cgt gf®i egg f§n ‘^g-cnc^* 
cntntn i egg*t5® egg ®tcg gggit cnmien nfgg® geg 
fvreng i <agg Wggg «rfggi eg "ofe faeggg gfg, gsic'® 
^eg ^cg g« «ig, $tg gen g<s < 2 tgtg *m > eg 'sfeps 
w g^ nt? i cgggsaf cwgtegg eg ^ngeg g^ 'steg 
^tggtgi gtg, ^fcg fgeg g^s fg ggi gts i ^ ^gegg 
^gi gg, ^egg gt% cntgi gtg, eggtnf^gen 'tteg egen, 



( ®>3 ) 


$t? nt®i? ?>?1 ?t?, fat? n^t? ^?t ?t?, otics 
?? i ?t?, c?'?tc'$ ?f«?i ?!?, ?tfri *?i 5ft?, c«i«ii ?i?i 5ft?, 
ntwt? c?^? 1 n?i 5ft?, 5fg t>m 5ft?, fast $«?i 5ft?- 1 

fo'satOT? * 'stc?? 5p«ii ?t*ifk*i? i ?t? 
$f? C5f 'STfS?? ^OTtt’W* ??, 'StC'S OT?1 
5ft? C?, ^tsa ^t< 'Bft’Knfet $\z*f ^r*t fac® *tt^T 511 I 
‘OT?^? »TC«t? f??t5l’, St 5S(ttfC“4 fefa S'OTH 511 I lfl?51 

fa, %5t? ‘ftw i rf r.5f tgfp® nl«M,— ’ 'sts $tcn '?$ 
*\U5 *!t<^t =51 i faft f3 ^’C^=T OTf^ ?f-nf'FT5 5 -3%^, 
?t? fwc? *!tn Vft^ *f?j ?t^5f9|J Jf|C?? »RtC?"f I nWOT? 
a?f?ittr , 3f^:??i ^is ?<? f*if§ *nt=i ^c?*, c?r ’tn ?*c? 

nt^S -51C515F JfJf? 3?T ; 'StC'S 55ftC5, “«(t t 5l 5?c? ?t? 

OTf^ ?0? ? Ht? 5jr® ^ I 5f«ft 51t?35r *(tn Pfl 1 ^ ?5|T 
?KW 5fp f 

4? Jft?1 ntwt? fa^C? ? 5 '5 fafoi? ?$ ntC5, prism 
'St ClfRlC? Of? I W«t £ ! C?5i sfa? OTt^ prism I 

'sfa? fwc? ^ ?? ntt>t?i c5F*t?B® «t^5t wot? ^ < 2 tH 

ntsftOT? ntc? stVM ^c? I 'sfa WOT? ^OTi fast fast 

'®’t?tc?? 5^5a ijv5? JftSf ??ft $? I C5F"f?5^ ^fitC? 5 
5f1’ ?C*tC5 s t ; ‘i*t?fa' ‘^OTHCTt^a’ ?c?tcfa ; Stfat®? n3*?OT 
‘fss^ntfp “t^c^c^f ?tat ?cs? ??tc?*t ototi 

3WC? 5 ‘otRT'R’ ?OTtC5? I 'St? «tc? Stf?'® Wt^OT? ?W 
45|a'a ^“sfc?? <at *tn*i f?l ^t? <2t5f®i'5 l 

^s(C?? *tfa 'sfa 5 ^ OTf ?$ « ?* «TC?? 

?Jf1t?*t, 'Si 51? I 5ftnft? C'2t 5 TS 'St^ I George Eliot 'St? 
Adam Bede sft?n fe'lgtC*? <2tC^PF ^t? 5 ! *I?PC?? 

nnc? 'st? «rf?^r? < 2 tf% c? c? c>st? ntc’t, st? ?c?i ?i^wc^? 
n^n ^nfB 'st? < 3 $? ?tc? r ; c? fan ?f?'5tt? 5 ?tc?? ?s=t 



( OS ) 


SJSJSfcl ^ <W 9 ! ?9l9 ®19J I ^«ftf6 '*(1 ,, S3T, 

«tf% 93J I 5 193(9 039 9^ ^3® 39, tS®^ 09 9$- 
'3t9f3' 35 I 

913C93 5^3 f999 050? f5C3 9% ^3099 'BJJW'SfTI 391 
ffal 3ft, CWU5 91$, 4 ft909 '8ft5t$f C3l9Sa‘2t9 , 1 'S’S'OT* 
4199 30'S *91991 3® 9599 mSf^f® Pits 3ft I $99 '99^ 

f309 ? fa cwc*r ^tc®r ? ^ fa $19 3f?c®, 

-ffao®, $13 9f$91 'Q <$9C$J ? 91 ; 95 'SI 519 | 4$ C«f%9 

'*R3®t5 5171*11 5903 95^430909 53039 ?ft C53t9 j ftfcs- 
®15 ' s P5t'§>f® f9C'"5 9tC9 *71 I 4$ mathematical infinitude 
®5ts>03 39fa* f fa %® 9109 90$, fa 1 ? 99903 ~/n fa's 
3109 91 I $9095 '99’g®l9 SM9 919 9(3095 909 $19 
ftf&S ^|P!t9; ftc53 3’03 -S^OTS if? ftf53 31599 ^*Tf9 I 
4 ^3® 9ltff[g 09m 9’C9 f$C9 ’«tt5f$J 035953? 9191099 
$95t5t*1919 903] ''997S* 9305 '49(5 95®99 *ft9l <2l5fl'S 303 
ffrtStS^ I 

95 $93 S 9t3[093 993 ft5C5 99, 9t5» ; 5 : W9 «tf® 
■9t9tOW9 5>WC93 31 090'S 9 '*tf5l<l 03995S 49(5 9(9 

93>t9 3’09 ftfC9 PtC9C?*t I 9l551FC ! f3 >2tfa ml9tW9 9099, 
»105 355*12 9f*f9 •«ti8?ml9 99 91C? I (>) $191 

ftCW^I 90*1, '*1551 f®3 5059 9t§9 505, 3lt9TC93 99 f95»! 
309 91, 4$ $ f ft9®t9 319?$ -2(9 09 f-f^l 3303 ^9 | 039559 

09 4 ftf3l f9C9 f5C90S>9, si «Ilf9 fa905$ 509ff I U) *lt9 S 
fa®03 0905 '*(109, <$f®3tfa3 9099919 93 ; 915059 9903 
9®J f9<9 3^913 ®19J 9099 9Jtf«f ®t9 I (9)1 913093 

9^9(909 91 5f09t®9, 'SI fa® 43$ fa®099 9Jt*ft3 ; 

'SI ^’5 J9^t*5r*r ftl5I® 9fat3 | 4$ 5^1*J< f“i9F9-tl^t039 

309$ '*(1991 9t9tC99 9*991909 4^093 ^99 '« ^f9S* tfCV 
'S(34tt«l5 9m 9ff9 I 



( ) 


(e) fai? '■inra ^ 'sties i 

m #i? ^*xw*i «iwra ^ 'ft^ *kw 

?t <4=F *5 | ^]ff?I «t’tfl»lt«(e?f?! Sitfs $5 CT, TO fat 1 * 

*K* ^tit ’5]%’!'® *ff<1511 5^1 TO fa??! w ct, 
■sitPi 'ttc^ c<sc*f *re Jie?t^ toi 5=to <n^r, «tff»r 

■^1<t 'stfafaTt*#, 'st|tfe<t<t 51% '®^C® 'tfa , $t? twn 

'Stl’Jl'l CSfC’-f C5tC»i Sf'S^JI 5£3, 5IOT TOt<l ?e<t ; 'Sttfa 

Till , «P5?w ^SM 5if*pi ^ I 

^ *ti c-'ftsie^i *i<ng to»i c«?ti sito $*p»i ?si^ toi 
’ 115 S11 | 'sitJlfs c’faw •Sltfa 5*R StHC^BS ^KSltC 3 ! 

i t r S®' ®4rfa5 « '»1«13P1^ fs«ll5t, 'Sttft ^5^ ^fSC'® C52l 

^®1ST C 3 }, 5 I’S '’WtCTO 'SfaCS 1 ! j 'St'i C*l^ 

'siwtflf& > — “Jir^t«n <if<s®rm •« 'stiilsFl 1 ®, ’Mcs <*ti, 

■stlfsi CSlsHfvr’TC 5 ? f%*rt»T ^ ^faf ,— ' stlsit^ «PJ Q «lfaC5 I 
'stffsi i)$ Still ^ WU ^1* ^T®! 5 ! I 

fan *ct ^<*<1 r/ifn^w gi^tc® «twc^^ 

fVC® *1X35* ^1 I ’WtS C^faC*!* <$ 'stSf fail <f<q\ 5CJI 
(? 1 515(11 visile 3 ? 'SJtStil <9TO5! Sjffa 3CT%5|51, 

‘fat 3 ! ?f 3 i fl^R 5’t^l 511 CTO ?” fa 'stXS^J ! St If 51 fa iffac? 
^stc*® nx-t n»it% ? c®i 51 s 1 fai $x? j n?p5 ^c«i 

rW«, r iu } \W 'sre*TO1 nl*W 511 ^X«1 Ttil ’MS 

ox* sitjuu in nt'Siti w, ®r<i ^c*tTOtfa to ^c 3 ) ® i 
■stt&I^J CTOS&af - 9 ? ^sf? V3>t1sX^il fa®t<! fafa-TOlTO” 
• 1 X*( 4*$ ^551 < «| 9TO5 cqXf frcufStTR I 

'*1151^1 C^“f^ 6 CSril TF -® 1 r^ tele's ^Xu ^5r.si1^I511«) 
51(®fa 5151*15 Till 'filftl “51X51 r^e 5 1 r SW5t, ‘fa<^ 02(51^1 
i>K^ ( ^ wu ) s^e*i *ix^”, ^51 'st^x’f'a 

'«1®l 3 ll51l : a 5it*pj'gfa3 'sns^fa 5pX5( 5151, c^5t 's?Wt*F '8 



( ®lb ) 


frcsfsl TC<*, 5f* 4^ ¥f5f-ll «PC^ I 

ac* a ®tta aftl sc® ^i *ti<rc*i «nsrrw<( ^ttr.*t^ 

f*MW S* 31 I 


( <2t^t^ S|N *$ 4VS ) 

351^3*1 CS St3 ®tSt<! ®tStC«H! 

’ffoTW S^ t?1 3®7 ao> ; f%^ ^fStOTS ’ff®^^ «f» 
fe’lS 5 ® 'Q 3®55 eW'S^faa C6^1 ^<(1 ^%® I tsl aFStW 
f^5, CS ^stfCT *f*l^> SC*I Hi 5 !®* WW^SlS SWWWtWa 
»j®t*t r ®c* a®t33? r.*H sisHcsa ^f®? ?tf® >fsit^ 

<a?^K ct a»ta ss, ®isic® aat’tr® ssw 

ftufafa® aaf5 <2ms §'<ii*r at<F 'snx ®tst *&- 
a’sif^aFCa ^Ct® s^ I 

“ >SSfr Jftw 5^13*1 C?"tS55 CSC33 "(®SlfW ^CTf«aa 

$r5fs ’ffewtci ftsfrifsr® a*fa3ta w® 

^fafS nfr® stca I 

■ ( i m ’ <4^*5 ^$tf*l®1 43* S^S 

f^#l*l I 

( * ) ^ H 4a* a^f® as^la ’j®sta*?! , 5 e f aaf5 
*ftfcW3 ^Ha I 

( « ) ^taics* >tc*it ^fa* fosJlfa^ ^rcsaata m 
4*f& acaaafntii <2ff®^i i 

( 8 ) 4¥f& arWataia 4a* 

( 4 ) fa^ta *g 4^fi> a'ta^ftal srMa < 



( *1 ) 

^firai cell <433 3$c®^ 

3*31 ’5[t3’93 t I 

C^SSf i2f3i3®l *CTNwll 3^ *tf3f5® I '8ftsfJtf%- 

3F®1 « 'iC^ 5f5tC3 $tPT3 ff®3 ■sU3t3t3 c f | ?f®3®f3 

®Fa ! t3 ^ *k3®3 wts 3 c*r, “^faa, f3c*f3®: 
3‘tff33C3, $1513 i2ff® »1 'srfstffw^ f3 fa® 3*C3 I 33**1 
««fa3 3c*nt C3 43*f& vmv aft «rfre, f®fr 'sftsti- 
fvf^ta « <*m ^■r r 

*faft3C3 C3<jp5 fesf "33 iTM f«fC3*S $t?t3 3>f®^ 'STfCf , 
$ftt3 ‘^fwft f333’ « fasfs 33t5f3’ 3#tftt3‘fC3* 3t®^lf® 
6&13 3C3ft I $1513 fa«I® 331&T3’ 3t^3 12133 

3*31 33C33 3 t N® I s 3t33 r ®1-ft3t3C«l3 C^'CaS'Q 

f®fa «[3 3 s !® 3'f33lfet:*l3 I $1*13 3ft«TI 3^®1 'Q ^Wl- 
335 3*f3® 3t?*Vt3 43>f5 'SI'M 3f«131 1}0® 5t3t3 

CTfTT I fact's f®fa $1^13 ^T'lf^^t’? 3lfa®1 3533C3 C3- 
33**1 3^®1 "<K33, ®ftl3 Tf31 ^C3®31 fftfC® *ffC3, C3 
'St3^tC33l, 3t«t«ft31, fafg ®tf® 3t?» I “' s it33l 'ST^, '5[t33l 
fafl” •Atm 3t3*TI 31®M®3> 'Q ^gffa ^:ff®3 *fC«t 43*tl 
i 2(313 3t31 I C3* i 33l5C®3 3tfa®t 3t31 4$ i2t3Ft3 3t3«!l ( 
inferiority complex ) ^^^FtC 6 ! C3- p lf33tC3 ftifft® ^3t%l, 
’’f^tc*! *fafa®Ta 3t®far®3 ! 5tc^t« ^st®^* 

33*1t® 3*f33tf^*i— 3^8 f®fa ^ 3t®t*lf®3* 'srf^fswftt 

31 i 

ft*f fift t^C® '5r = 'J9®1 <jft3 s 3C c 13 ®S 'S 

C&ll $^C®C5 I 3t«Tfa1 ^llft 3*§3t3 < sttC3fT8ia3 <2(3t3 C3®1 I 
4 T33C3 $t$t3 <21T*fJ t2M?*I1 $fatt3* ®T331 *2<3t4fC®^ 
33t33 ffal ^tf3C®fe 43? 43 I ’'S f? I C3^ 3C*f 3C9 tf®* 
*tC33 ffo S^C® ' 5 n3tC f f3 3Wft 3«t1 3C« 3t31 ' ! 3t3 , S3F 1 



( <2(515! 3 fN, & 7 >o ) 

«5R$ 'q 5rr$ >« 

Jflfa’W 5R 5C!> I fal ©l!$C»<t ^ 51 ^fk^i 

^•rsi JI^ f55& $RC5 51 I 5?R[1 ’Ttft'3 ?»J 5 c 5RlC55 
5f%1 C5fc5 “^Rsr” *\IQ faf55(CS5, "Caste must * 0 ,” 
“s?Tf %C55tfC^ fofflf f5C$ stt5 r f£5 5^5 2(515 

5Rl « '51155*1 5151 f^RtC^S ®lf$C»5 |5 ^f5C$ <2(55 
(5^1 5^55 3(5R5l® I 515C5R5 515 ^JSRtStft «ST%^ 

S?tf%C$?-f5C5t$t “^W9€\” 5t?5R <2R(M 5^551, 5jf55«t$ 
C^R C^R 5(t55C*1 i>1 5lf5?l, <$5$ 5P *115 5?51 

f$C5H ftst BftfoCsOTS fwi 2(55 fVf ^SlfllTR I 
fol ^t^R^R-C^Cai <35? 5tft 

■515*111*15*5 5(31 C5*R C5*R 5R71 Q >2(515 5f55l55 <#3t^ 
f<sp5 2f5R$.’ 5J ; 3 f§C«H, «R5*f f55R RfflR S(5«R 5! 
'5T‘J®$1 pt5*5C55 5R’R Cth f'5fR fag 5FC55 5($ I <811551 
5$p sfR, 5«>f5 CSfC555l5 3fa5 5lfaR$ '5U55t‘| 'ST^'sl 
5(f5C$5 5% fal 5(^R»1C5 wtf^ir 5§ 5*f55t~5 C5R 
r.S«1 5*C55 51? | <71? C6?l C5P*55af^ 5(51 f55* foil 2(55 

5>C55 I '5R5*f f55R ^iftf fsf5 2(55 5R15 I 7l5l f5t55*1- 
55f '5155'$ ®ffi$t?5 ^NR 5151 'Sf5$5^ '<3 fa^tfa 
"ifo-K^ ?fo5 5C5 5*f5C$il 'Q 5ffol frWtSR I '$RlE«f5 
>§55 f$f5 55 'SflTl 5tfac$5 I fa^ "iRR 
C»(tt5Rt$ C5R C5R fafotC55 ( <35? «It55TS CTfac&f5 ) 
C5 $RR faWfami 5(5ffw5 r Itfafafa « <2(51 W* 
^$(e>R 5<$53fat5* 5Ptcfj <55$ 5 s f55(5 fafiR f5fa5 fag 
C5&1 5*C55 5ft, 5fo $Rl5i RP&3tt*t <2^ 2H?5fo CSSil 



( OS ) 


<S1? famfam’tl’f frf C5?1 I «T*JSm pt^«f 

’FtOSlRl TFmi’JCS’l ^f^C'® 5f$1<!tt§<! 3l’fi*i'$'2t5t<l’F 

til ^ f^ St 3 ! faCT 5151111 aiiStfF a^?R | <8T?tl 
"Strc’l »tt^ f w tRr SHfHS (Rl^l? * 1151 ^ 21 %* 

>15lw fl^R ( Depressed Classes Mission ) 
m^C^fsiRR I ^ fR«R (SAJI'S fl’SRt*) 8 lf3R mtS I 
ipssnitris! -tj,"^ cf lull's <?k?;sr 'S-fi 5 !^ 5 R frill mca 
9 * llsfttmt! <4f >21 ’Ft Si ’Ft® ’FflUSfgCSR 1 'Jtst’l 
■Pfft-S <4lt US? U>?R'8 sfsiC'S?;? I m^PRt® «I«^ ) 9'51 
'jtt’FlDil '5!C J 1’F CBKI ’FflU «ft I 


51^tW <2t«t<f.<1 

(5Ffi Il«$5p 111 21^1'$ “Cl>*ll flCStT’ 
aflf»(« 5*C5 

nFia atsneft ©ifs — 'St'd^’l fs’S'Sftfs 55C5, miCSl 
<2tC5Il 5 fafssr ®tfol atCFfT ■Si’FSira r.l*il5® C*R CWa 
®h , Hti s?ac^i <2jf% atc^ afifB 1 ®, <£ii? ^t^icsi!, 

■«tg CTti atmat — r.’Fti f*«* c’fisi mirttcn '©teal caisa 
IW m» atij 5>l^, ^f^^t 5 ! ^t^tl >51*^3 frustf, 'OR^na 
5it^i frti i JiMin itsiCTt^ m, « f<a®T v iii’hiti -< 
5|^t5|^fR <2(1$ !£&, f’Fl r.’FMlECSl R^TtR 

$ 1 «itfrm<l 'siCW Ufa I C’Fia t**!'© 5 IC 5 , 

®Ntf c l, 'sitwfl’Fl <2)'pf'® I'sJ SH^Df'e fsfa ©tufat! 
■^mtum afi^tem ifw iwifrui ’Ffutfrt*! 3 ! i 
afist t»h, ^frti m^sfisi, ?j»$3R ®rit, fmtuiaiR’Fm, 
511511 milt®! < 4 if^if aTifan* 5 ]?fc?i^i ^tmc’F < 4 )is a 
GW cwinca afm 1 ® ®fi 3 i av, ^ ac® 'ft^H 
ufaim, jRHwmtiim, bifo® fa-sarn, mm* 



( 8® ) 


*M*it*r, *it<fta c i *wf«* Sc85 ifat? *fasi 

m i a nr^'Q, c^m *tm?i, a 

'SfSSfa^m'®: $ fitfC* ffcf% m, CT ®faT- 

¥«Tt!:«t3 «t fa«% t%«T, CT ^if^Q $®t<t C*I^ fa«TR- 
*j9T5 ei^ are® isrstc® *tfa*> *it®T«f ^i 

^ffasl 'ftfa'C® <Ttfa<5 *1 I ^5® $®T3 ^55 'SfC^ fa*i- 

<3^5 W *H ^ < ’fC ( f*l 'SJSI'jfa; W^cifa 

£t®fa®<i g® CTf’f i $faT<5 s® 5 * ®fa 
wr?® ^<ts«r ®fa® •ufa's^i, «i®c® $r*t® 

fBfac® < “fffa'« 5fl, Pfi C®® ^T51 2®C*t 

fa-® ^1 *t*1 'Itf'S 5)1 I nt-snsj ®tc‘5 W C'( <2®t&' 
*1 fa^S — fa ^111^5 nmlt, 'Sltfac^ 37 , fafa? 

$f$f* ^fa^S Jtf'FK ^fa®5 , lf?C5 i l I faifat 
< sft*n ®fa®w c<i, ^5#®nc5f c®*R5®c® *rat® ®faw 
frfas ^fa^ i fai f<p fafag i fafat vuw 
fp9 C¥“i®3 *lf?P5 '8ff*1t*f 4‘fasl lilt’s 55*5! 'SttfaC^ I *Kt® 
5?®S frfatfM Sll, C¥*RBC®3 ^t’-II OST-W #, 

^tf55[5I ^T¥I fa® ^faai fa 7 ® I Wt® fefa *a'1''S» 

•spW ’FtiR ¥52? CM^ $t5"f<l ^'Sl SR® — 

^faigsfaai H®— ss®^ sr *r ®fan»;ji sre® 

fa® jfasi fastfarqji i 

nfm cw*tc«i* 

( SiMTB® fTR >2}%<5 ) 

JRW *j; — fa€|9 *)% toSb-iSS 

“^fa (C^t^B® (TH) fact's stC® ®(WI 



( 8> ) 


gers^t5t< t g? | ns *rst?l I 4 $ 

W fgjita ( Indian Mirror) frrfa 5 ? 'sit’ftCil ^ I 

^f5| ( ) ’ sit^t^ gel ( Albert Hall ) 

f^c*R «isn 

CTfB*T I ^tgtgfl I 

tfa 5jl5Ft5I1 '3pjf<I ^gmi i” * 


“ ?1^1 <Tt5JC 3 It^ ^ §SC^ 

^ ^ItCW at^H^T 3CTf*tt*sVl ’’f’F’Tn^I f^C®!^ I 

^ft-tcru atwft'* m*R*3i ft® ft® sjc^ 

^TWijii ^fk^? i atwsft^ <<«? wfkw 'snstti 
ai q’focSa ai1»H1 I C^*!^ *f3- 

cW.?a ^fVsfi ^«fai *fa?i ^huri <?^t« ac^ftift^tti 

«nft^5 ^fki si*? i “ftnat^i ■®naf% asfkn >4k>i 

c(ft?j tnst^si aia ca ^t^tc'5 ’®r*i^ w o? 5 ^ 

f&SHftiftl 51^5 Cftr^t ^65t? c l ^T=T, fk® 'StSl 

*!sr<ti c^a^fa ai i c^wb® cn <s nafqsmf% 

Staffs ^CiR ^st^ta ¥C*T ‘Sm <2t«PI 

'stcat^la 'sita^ a'ca i ^"RBcsa 'siOTtfa^ ^tforsi 
*1% -?t5tca fB^c^ 

^ft^rs ^fki i cj\ at^ftc 5 ^ ^ ^ftstf? 

*.V.B —Underlines 'Sfa \3 brackets'^ JR*fJ C*Kf9fa 
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cn, ^tattRt* «*ti »rf?i *i?Jtc$: wWfac’N w$, 

*R <2tNC* facets Stfa'Sl fwfa WWC®^ 

cst^wi qrc^H i ^ *ffe- 

WHC?t ' 5 ttg f 5t? (pt% aRSCl (hypnotism) 

^cs i "ffawcas ^c«i arf?f^ f^tc-ic^ m® 1 ^1 feci i 
fiT^ ^53J 'WJtfapF C3<1«11 611 r a 5»f<151 

*if*Htsi %'^ic 5 ? 1 ^ *ife wicus 

¥C6i c’wbcss ^mtn *r<n « >w ar^ftfc'n^ wn 
®tc^ls?T*i ®ffw fefcs i 'snat^f?! «ti<i <r*i>i fac*!^ 
<n% f?6i a, wc 5 ^ ?j fact's wfaw «if% 'sum 

sf^fac^ Stffesi f? 1 ? I •It’atWCit SCSif’tWfCS 

^*f1 ^ 5^5 JIl I C?*R55 ^ 'Bll'lltisn 

<*(#$ grawtc** fe<ir*iattc® 'S^fei 

'SIffasi C5f^ I af *lt*fira*t* C^^fC619 3HWfC®3 aw- 
< 1t J !*U3 ftcW fl 5 ! I ^ 3C c lt fa*S?M», 

'^c^t^'iN aiwuc®^ fa® fa® *h*his 

>^$1 «[5t^ ’Ifftisrfk'i*! i 

C^&CS^ CT 'SlfWS M, 5 r?f *lfa*f<i *’|r | 

fac®a £r»tc<t cowrit fac®<* cw *itf'sc^ il , 

<si«13C*'3 ’U^ftc 5 ? ’Iffk®*, fallal 4fe *lf : <&* 

ora 5ii r 

“2t^¥ fw— fa'S^*’- CW fof*R5S ^t*! <3: bro, W", 
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5I^sjtft<I R a*1, ’f'f’F «5? <15t5N 5*5515 ftd>, <3515- 
=Frtii5C5<i ts5C5 r^?'® §)jir 5^*515 
Bt&Mwni ?$*? ftPra ) 

'Sltfsi (M 7 ?, <2tf5 5irtr<t spffr^H *15 C«IC^? 

^fa^HStrf 5tfot5 I «It5l<[ 'Stc'.isp fiR^IS <2}ft«l?[ 

£sg>!— 5^31 53, »ftC5 ^C5, *35?P«lC*f« ^1C5 ^1515 '®WC55 

V5¥«f«1 5f«t1 W3 I ••S'sffa 9CIW ^3 *ift ; gc5t5 

5W$ 'Stq 5> ,r 5 I 4»15 , «It5t5 *N1<1 'STSTO ca^t 

5f5C5 «1lf5 *11, Sttofl ! <5* /5l5t5 5f«lC5 

W$ *15 'sttC’f’PH ^«11 | 

'51513 «lt6ttF 5PIC5 <2155 fe'tfTS 5>t55 

'gsont^T { 5*l'5t51$J r »a fowl 5 ? J5N 513115 ), C51S- 

C35t5, 3l5i53lCSf3 5ttc5 1 <555 fger *5, *1551 

"flfac? 513513 3^5*1 5jl55 =35 ^S 5 505 I C5? 5*15 5tC5f 
*itr.5t f5C5 <5tf5 $15 *tC§ 5f*H5T*l I ^"51*1 51, 

*15 ^ifac^l I ®13* afeiC® 515 5^5, <515 ejtfac^l | 

C5^ 5^, 5155* f5lC51 551® *F«n I <5*f5 5t5f C^tC^M 
r.3, f*rc$fa3FC5 5 ^ 1 , f*n*it«§?5 $ia^ fWs f*rc5 

C5C5tC5 *1tC3 I 5*1^555 5tJ ( CT. ^1^635 3CTJl*IKJl3 ) 

'Stff'S 'TO^S f®3 'Siaitg fa5C5 'fl5t3 *F515<5 f5£<5 

' 5 tt5C^®5 I Pleasant Conversation ! >M*> lt^fC5f5 5l5tt5tf% 
Oxford Mission <n 355 51^^515, C531C3 ^5t5 3<3f3 Groule 
51C3C53 5C«T $13 ( -8)151$J C35“ia5C«3 ) f~333 *F31 55 I 
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fofa geSR, Delightful Delightful I $13 

ggtt ^facw— ^ fog sii, ^t ■, ^ 

Sfaratg 5ii, fa* c^5t sftfsi '»t«i gifocsi i gcgg eg fa 
etgsrsi ! gws, glgfortgcg $foig gw fogfo otR i git i 
ggtt ^ifae 5 ®*!, 'Sfftrstil ftfM, fg’Stfg, gtfo* 

i egt cgWjfl ^e^g ■srac't ^tcs i csgg nM 

^ «Tfg Offn git I **f£ gfac^ «Tffg, Personal bias 515, 
515 I i2ffo®T*3t< gn, '®tC5 ^Tf^T eggi g>eg cg^stc^ I 
c®tg g^pg *ttfggtfg® fggfVg gpigg t>c®i et>H ^ 
ggcw 1 <sgfogtfg faf $c«it, ^gg ^eg csfa sjcgr ggew 
eg, gg^e? '«rt^ ^>4 g'fgc'® gi i $t^tg fog ^gew, 

fogg^fa gC«f <fl5f *>£5 cgc55)| Lily Cottage ^ ^$3 

gleg gfoew, H® egg— cgt% i ^Wig^i git, gw 
git, <2Wt« ggg ffogigi ggg'sg i egg 'gig^c? ■srsjg' 
gsge?g i gsfog cw«gi ggtfg® gtg gc< gc*T gt«fa reties 1 
^ifai>tfg ^gg« e?fo git, g#n <sigsf, gg fessg -, tforn 
$gg fg*ig, ^isfcgt gffa ^>4 fagt wg, sign fogi 
^foc'sg 1 gg^s w.tg gt^j fas 1 

ii 7 ir> ?tc® ^trir®, egt gtfirefc 1 ^igfg ®r 
G fsgi ?wfog 1 ^ifggi sfg^ig t fag fg'fo fagt §fosi 
tie* a csti* geg gfocw 1 ®itcg srsfgcg'gi, ^tg kesg e«rat«i 
fg^cg gtfggi ^rtfo gffastg 1 egt ^gtggi t g<s, isw*, 
®te^ geg geg $fatg gw gwi ®tc*g 1 fafo ggg 

Ties egt ? ®*Htg gftw ? eg fegwi sttbtg Godhead^g 
gi gigstgfft g? 1 -a r ®igi <21 sj^ 1 ^Hgfo gi giwt* ®fc§ 
geg gRI g^sta g<s g>gi I «itg uat ^gtgiifg 'Jig geg fa 
> 2 }ggi 5 l 'stlfgwi 1 

^trtri Ultc^ra sill's c*fgfag 1 'tig “ggfggig” g^i 

f*o g? ^lernsgi, g^®i, fia «ii3Rg ^e^ 1 gc^as® fo® 
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«ltata <$a^ a^31 fire? cac^!* 1 I Ca aa SCa 

rtara, rta ^tatea? aear ^aa fec^a '■«at%i ( ^atiffsaa 
aeamatajt? ai Straits a^afata), «rteal ca a^sr? 

■^ratcaa aca 'rfc^a ^fk*ii, ac^a i 'ataai ca 
aatcatsata ^ ^tqta ^1 i f 1 ?? 5'5i, reaassea' cat»i 
<afaae? fasstal afar® *^ca i 'srfatea^ -ff^tal cwta aea 
aaata afaeaa i era aaaeeia, artfaai i aa urea afaeaa i 
rtfa fac? •afaca $ta atcaa cat^ta afaaia i fwstai 
rfaata— ‘ “4 a’ac^i gate'll rteaa f?a, ^ca aafaata 
afaata ^arta fa f ca fa soft aifa cetca — ^tata faca 
^rfaea aeua, “ae'aa ca «tfa caraa ata fae^s atfaea 1 ” 
■aicai cat^ta^a aai acafecaa 1 rrata ^aa ^ra 
impression rat? an? rfae^ atfa ai 1 'arata 'area f&afffcaa 
ar afr^s sea ca=i 1 <$aa a$w rra cai^ai aai raa 'sfa 
ar^ i na caea, aca «irara ai aca $cac§, *at$ afae^fs 1 
afej, aeaia «ifa caf^ ata $er *trea ? at^fnffaa'si- 
aa^tii iiia 1 “aa” ^ifa >?taa aata aca a? fa-? jjra, 
^aa aca^ 1 ca^ rata ^ ca, atffcaa ca a's, 
caaa ^afarta ^taea, esafa ac'sa SFafartas <2tfa5a|e^, 
•af'saca 1 < 2 tfefffa < 2 tfa*i?t^ *£5 a aea rstaa $us ?ca i 
afa 'sun at *?, afa fa 1 ?) a^a^i ai -rtca, afa 3tai 
<j r a aa 3 ? a fa, <5ca 'H carat? ? 'sea ca caa cata rcac? 
aa 1 craa atai «ra aea atfa» 1 atscaa acaa f*?ea 
'^tfaea, r saatcaa aai afa ^sa rca atca in ae?, ^?a aea 
ac^irft aaa *[®a iri $a, <®ca a*ff ertata •? ca a 7 ? ca a as 
aarei 1 Pleasure of Life^aa strata acacia ca ’jfaftcr 
^at rata war ‘Stafs <sit ca ar ^fa caat?, ^tai fa 1 ®! «['5a 
^a caa aea 1 aiatra '®?rai i a fa 5 ®! ifaa, ^r^sa at^ta 
fa-si 3j®a, ^ieaa c»tt«i caeri afs^e^ cgt^frafa 
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Itai fa^5I apsa I t$t faW ^a^stt ta atafas aspect I 
aC’tfa cataiat CT “aafaata” I CTt^S "sttS f% ^tt? ? 
“aafaata” ^at?la a< 5 a 4 a a C^Ft^« at% *ttl att, ai W«hl 
aca 4 fata caara 4® astaasi ata i arta ca a'aja'fa <sn 

“aafaaTa” 4^ 4=?!>t a^Ta caaa <*t^l*f a’ta, 4aai?l ^ 

'Sfafa I 

1st a 'Slfc^tl at% a^l afa | fcfa ^TF ’•tffet, %aa 
Capita a fat a ^fta^l ^fkaa 'Q »iaa-S}t?a ^*11 fatawa 
apfataa a’c®i etsta a>facaa i ®aa ntt? wta’ti ai *rtt, 
'st^sMfa 'ACT aaft afasta i fa ffag s'®, afaa ®ta 
cat®i i “aafaattaa” at% fs 5 ata i apa a^ai 

“sftaataw” i ®tai 4aa *ta tsuslata* 4fapc5 f?«r ca, ®tai 
aaa 4t ^ai fata 'mafa at*r ^ a i fa'®, 'atfa 4 faata ’Hi 
at 9 ! icafa ffaspsi a£ a*Fa art i ftsj ar^c® sta, ai *tt^ 
faft art I ^arajttaa ( Wfota «lt catatarfaa? ata ) 
“sfa-tmfasr?” cstftaf at a? ^ i stf® #faa, a5, 
tstfasrtaa asttj aa ^ttatai ; <®tai '=tfatai ^tatai «taca 
'«if®®^ia t faata fata ^natcaa a>tt? data’s a>ta 4aa 
'srttatar <rta ca, na % t®r ata i 4 faata ^tata* at 5 *?? 
’Ffao® ■'ttta i 'atfa's ^ata fatra affat® nrfa att i 4aa 

f^ra aawta fa^taa ■sttcai 4ta *it®t?, ant 'sta a^i cata 
B«rta at«r a*§ cata cat? i wfaata* §«>aa a*’ta, ffasta 
'srf^r fttaj ataa fa®ta ftfe^tk? 4 cafatcaja aai i aatt 
f rta ffaai, ataf^ *tu$ atta ? ^tat^ ata, ®iat« atta, 
<at aata ^rtata «tta s iwi fatat ^tfa 4taf? i »taa 
stsicaa enta ^ttaa «taa>« aaj ^ta ata i 

?ara aafa, ^taia at»i art i ^ttai a?iata «ttt?, 
at®i ffata ^r ata ai i ^at®l ^ ataa «iiala #si> fa 1 ! 
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2|<[*l C^C® | 'BTt^ 

4j\ a 'srfats wt’t facat^r, c*wt y&am wt^tf^ i 
'Sit?! $t?l 'SIf®5!?I ^tC^ >*CTf%, $tFF 

<2Wta I 

— 'Jfe ^Ftl*!, >58-0 Jft«I I ( February 28, 1937 ) 


i2f%5 *t#5^— 'S'N «l^SR 

>*»* ^tc^rs v®* 

yh 

“f^^j i <*<ta £a*n c^-iasscacaa aw faaj j fai 
, «i! < lft a St's at*i Ttaa ? 

| ^f?a ai ? <^> ^3tsfic*ta castes wi 

w*i fetw i fcfa aa^ aw«ia 
cat’ll *tt«a i” t 


* <aatcF w at«si afaretSF 'st^tt af?asc®a fares i 
t *iaa^ awtn '®tt i *i?i stw caw ^t?tc? i 



»ltWI >f5T \S “«RT 

cwfrsm ^i«rt : 5 “ftfsr 

Osttfstitf i«»&) srtsr^ stras “c^tc^ra ^ 

3t<ras ^^s— 

ait** c,v_ vi^^ri c'ftff) 

( JTN, ^«S >UW faf’I'S ) 

st«?i sra^t^i ^ss fro f^si, foftirei <«st 
I «9$ ^'ftS'SI f i'5-fasC’1 , *'5lS Hl‘\ <$ 
CWC“f ¥«T 1 CWCSSRH, 3PT55, SlST-ItSW, 

CTt ^THTSI fast’f^fS ¥*I I <4? ¥¥*1 3(^t®t*'(<Jl fa 
¥f?l?ltt^, fa W^stc? 5 * '®I9f!>l¥ *ffasttC*f 'siC-'C^f 
"simVs fa^fas (Stcstw*? ^ i fstws sfas 

sms jistsii c¥»f 5 »5C5^ &r« i G¥*t<t5tsni 

&w$. ^F«n i ^ 

*flf <f)*^ **1 l fofa fa’sfsi^to ^vflwl 

<spr *i3t*rf*85W >j^5r ¥f%¥l <^r f £fs 

*lf*Rn m srtf^ i $m 

¥fa¥t'5t? •St^t’fPar, C’ftSC’ttf’W, b2K*1t¥J*H, 
fa^N £t?fa <4S? ^.“’STC^S 'Sites I 'Sic^ sr^tflrs- 
fwe’TS ^ItfS 5S I CftS fa 3faC 4 l <as? fa '3|et¥t; 4 f cs fa-T 
C*tt¥l 3t«S-»Rteef <2(cS“t ¥fat, ®tfSC^ *T?tS CSt^lfa 1 ® 5? I 

fas=n«f <as? ^ts'sts s^tfiMc^Js fasslffai 

C?fa*1, ^t*?fa5l, ^Htsf CWBTfs^5tS falfa ®C^ »I$S1 
¥fa¥t'®tS st^ts , «l¥5S 4 t ¥filt*H I ^sfa^tS fast^ «l^ 
^®T-<2ffast? 'Q 'STtC^ft®!^ $jfo | (Sfrast? « ^tCTtsiWS 
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«j«f «igtg i r^CTtr^'5 ?t*f, w c^tfe, «t*t 

m, s& 'STs^ *rct? g^K gg^gt e»ti> i c , *li>gtf f f , f c f 
PfC«7 (fC«T I ^fgKsfg iltCT CT^t5tr« r 5ta <i 

3>6g^fq Jjsit^tS^n i?lgf^ gfgc'a aiffjfei J ^gvi cwfa, C*F$ 

s ggterfgc^” *? gtsi g^g g'fgescsg, g^g c^fa, c’fs 
cg^ggtp vii si g^t *n$gn gfgi 

g^gsttg g<?g g’fsc'scs.g ! eg g^ 9 ! gfg's gpgtg 'Sts ’( ^finc^'S 

^.’C^’ P5 ^5 l <4? giC^t g?t®g fvHffg ‘5f?t«l I 

gfgr gi cgs gtcgg ^c 9 ! ^gg atsu-ggt® ^foc^cs* i 

3pc 5 i gtgigg 3tsR-ggt® <3fol&5 ?$*i, ®*tiggtg *igpr« 
51^-5! ( S{<5«1 I ?^t<! J^fecsc'5 f«igi 'Sites, C^tg gif^ 5 gi C^tv 
gc’Jig fggn 'Sf g fares ^feg vi 1 1 ^?e< isfgstf?, «at 

gfgtCS fg^sg 5 ^* «iti! ! W ^S'stf 9 ! ^f#131 C’HgSCgfS fa^l 
cgfggi ’Ffsstcsg i gfafgfCSgt gf?<5 g’TCS ’FCS’FStS 
WISTC*! 3R«I g'fgsffsgtg, <S*W CWfastfS, $T5f3 3C3 ^ 
spsfl VII?, e^S 9 ! C’FH’t^TiC?^ fvi^l I <2tf%f?g <£t ©® S^gTS 
-$t*ng gfV« fggtw i grsgggg ges fcfg -tlvt* 

3^331^, fvwi gpfggi 'siggs'S ^fggtffC'gg I fvi ! fi1- 9 1tc v t'!! 

>2ft3f*5'§ ^fgstg <s?3! fgr gi, of ®tC a , <ig? Stg^gTS 

Stgj-gjlt® gfs'SJl’T ^fi!31 gg gg ^t*JVT--s>tV( 'stffgggg ^1 

tfcl 3tfasTCSg I W gt^CSS fggs V, fit’ll <S3? 

OFtS 'SI 5t?t «Il 2 HI I «srfeft?»I1 <53' C3Ft*l 3FC3 *?FC S ! 

^tfC’a ^gg g^g*! ^fc® eg, g*g, &ftwi, ^si, 

gfsgs'si, ^gj ■gf'isrsi, g^gfag apeg 3Fcg *Mtsg g'fse's 

fg«g$sp c’twft g$i*ra ( ^Slgtstsl ) 3tsf3 e f 
gt^-ggtc®g 'sggggg «t«it* ststg’p fsc 9 !^ i 

t^g grg^gtg fggitgs, gtgtgn gm-ggtc®g giw 
<2t5tg^ i 
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I <jj ^s«n gfar*t5 CTtfW ®ltfa*t, ^5*R 

eit$d*l (Libel Case) ’R, ^ ^ *IS ^«1 1 ^Itft fafaa 
f¥, 5fS£t3 Stfil^r 1 at^, fafl sfa*! *TR d *Ff*\ 
ftfc^r? m ^c$ts, 3i*tc«?at «uRd^ *1 ^tes sfas, 
t\] ■«ttc 5 *’*, a i 'sites ^t^, «itcs oti <®tg i ^d 
'sue® fa ? 'Ifa 3 5i, ’Pt’iwwi, ’itT^sn, f^s^i , 

fad 5 !, fa*ltfasi, >2F5HJ«I1, <2W»*i1, 'Sit 3 a«fel ^ •S’lfa 5 ! 

^dtfa I <4® W <4*R f§*l, ^’t*! aiOfda dtdtal 
gfdfi<i ^Tt=r ■sfadit aw ^ Ts^, Rd <4 «r ? ^’t 1 ! at^R *tfa 
jjfsidl? ^C*f OT I ^?fa a'tS 4 ! fa ? ’Pfa 4 ) 

fa fa^r sift ? afs af*rc«r$ ®c*ic* 3pR, d aifa 
fi*5<t dtmas gfaai 'Sfafa 4 !! ’ltd, d ajfa 

fawi afat fadd wfa istfacs ’ltd, d^ at “5ft i 
fa 5:^5 adi i Ji^tattfwc’d SR* ’d 4 t a fifad ’ifad* 
iff? i wnn Agfa's sv, sfaa ^fa^s 

55 i fasi-fd’itd ari^B g^ddm fa '®wta ’pfatites, 
^tT»tai f&ai%i, ^tetsi ^fore's ♦ftfad* i 

gifts' ^ csti>, ?*(, gfa* 'SRfa 3 ?, w 

■*f9'&, >RR, C»T§ ! STfafa'?! 5 ! lflI i i ' 

fdtw ^jf^fji dR *<Ra 'sfasts- fa ? wfaw ^tdra 
t^gosa f€t a ’ifa's dffaa 'stftf?, a ffasitda sit'd 
g^tdfai ; 'sid <*md nafa ’Rfa s sfoaafa faPHta 
'sfa&ssfaai '®rffs[ gsifa t 'tfataa ^ cstt>, '“(fataa 
<4? C3ti> ! fasfad'dsditnt gt<wia d ^d^esa 

•5Jf JI?3 5^5tes 'ft5|d s H^il-^^-at'SR C3t^- 

jjsi^tK ■sit® ’stst^itd^ f^c'scf ! fifC^es;, fw 5 ? i 
fa ? dSR afs 

iststa^ g’psi cif«n fifdcs^ ? fa, c»rc sfaai-^fa^ta 

sistOTi fsifaatcs i jj’ratd c’PtPit^ffa ^tc^cs, 
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sfaasftta Bpasiftta fa*ia easts', <awif*i "8ignfc®ra 
at^f? ^fl5l etfafta afatatSa ! afsfi-^tc® 

r.aFta ta ai strata ^aa at*, awlt** vpfafa 

•^wasttsra cafaftt waa 5 F>n ^tac§> ; awpi ^as faata, 
aafer ^fatata I fans fgi?t aft^a *Wa ^■’P' 1 , 
-aaa faata av?ta «ifqa>ta abates i «iatf*a ! ai 'Q 
aa?^i fa«j atc^ 'at* a f 5 «i, <saa '«itarafaai ' s t*?- 
a#*«ra ta *ta 'stfaara ^Pastes i ^ fatta <mx afe 
fsa atc^a ^at® ®a, a^i a'sifa, a^a-cataa, fetaa « 
^Kr-^Ttwi ca ?ta at*«t afaafts i caai, sfasj, ^gaffi, 
oaa. aai « staf*t*rtai att^a Pachas fsa, aaa < 2 pf?>n- 
faatai, ft?ai 'e aaa a^ aataa arta ^Paaaa a>fatat5 i 
^c<fc ^cm as* 'aaa <aa? fo^ga afsa-^tataa a*a *iTcaa 
‘staaaa f&a, cat *?ca aaa na-fa^i, aa-ssi tarsi 
afttat* i ^ta at^mfa «ig?T*ai asapta^F ajtfaa ®fa 
ata aca fa&aa asfatat§> I ’jfaata «ita a^tat aa®, 
aa^a* afa^, a*tat sfa3j*}a, c=*aa <a aafa aiast ^ata 
catena 'a fa anal t ^asa 'asara c 5 fi> aa a^ata* 'ai^aa 
a^faat a=fiaH ^facac* i ^fa f*% caiafa stai atat^ca 
atcaia aaa *s, ca>a ai, catafa a^tafa aft, ^fa caYsfa 5 * i 
?fa a?ta, caiara atta afaca'Q att^a 'ar*ajt t t 5 a, ca>a ai 
^fa aaat atfaai 5a i sfa, *ta, *ts, ^asa a>faai «i*Tfa 
ai^-fasPraca-' aa a^facat? i ^tfa aagta aPaa, ^sta « 
arseurffa^af f»wa aa fa^aa gf^-aatw i af^-aatt^ 
fa^jt^a ^twa a^tra^i ca^t i atas-aaief ^*ja fa^t^a wt«f 
nfa’j'f i faafi-fata amtqtaa ^4faa i 

«g^ a^ atfac« ta^ftaa ^a*ftaa sjftaia at^j 
iati ata i 
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Journals started — 

1. Indian Mirror (Fortnightly, 1861) (daily, 1871). 

2. Sulava Samachar (Spr» (Bengali) (1870). 

3. Sunday Mirror (1873). 

4. The Liberal and New Dispensation. 

5. Dharmatattwa ( ) ( 1864 ). 

6 . 


11— Works od Keshab Chandra by Different 
Writers. 

1. C^*K£Sf( Acharya Keshab Chandra about 
2400 pages) by Upadhya Gour Gobinda Roy. 

2. The Life and Teachings of K. C. Sen— by 

Rev. Pratap Cnandra Mazootndar* 

3. CW 5fi SF® (Life of Keshub— by Trailokya 

Nath Sanyal. 

4. Keshab Chandra — A study — by Promotho Lali 

Sen. 



( iii ) 


5. Roy Moti Lai Das. 

6. Do. Do. 

7. «rHtrar By Mrs. H. Takada. 

8 Keshab Chandra and Ramkrishna — by G. C. 
Banerji. 

9 . Keshab Chandra Sen — by Gour F. Mazumdar. 
10. K. C. Sen — Some correct statements and dis- 
puted facts — by Girish Chander Sen. 

1 1. gWtWf by P. N- Malik. 

12. Brahmarshi Keshab Chandra Sen — by Mani 

Lai Parekh. 

13. A Century of Progress — A History of the Faith 

and Progress of the Brahmo Samaj and the 
Navavidhan (in preparation) — by D r. P. K. 
Sen, Bar-at-Law (late Judge, Patna High 
Court). 

14. Life of Keshab (Sindhi). 

15. Life of Keshub Chandra Sen (in Urdu)— by 

Ragbunath Singh . 

16. T1 ait <2tf® sfa— by Umanatb 

Gupta. 

17. A Brief Reminiscence — by Miss Piggot. 

18. Behold the Man — by Prof. D. D. Dutt (Keshub 

and Sadharan Samaj). 

19. by Upadhya Gour Gobinda Roy. 

20. Problem of Loyalty and Keshab’s Answer— by 

S. N. Roy, 



( iv ) 

21. «CT<! tftCT <?*i? by Aroon K. 

Banerjee. 

22. Sri Keshab Chandra Sen, a Social Mystic — 

by T. L. Vaswani. 

23. Sri K, C. Sen Do. 

24. Sri K. C. Sen and his message to India — 

by T. L. Vaswani. 

25. The Contribution of Keshab to Modern Chris- 

tian Thought — by Rev. G, Howells. 

26. Keshab’s Call to Modern India — by S. N. Roy. 

27. Brahmananda K. C. Sen — by N. Niyogi. 

28. Keshab a Modern Yogi (one of the Royal Yogi 

Saints) — by S. C. Roy, M.A. (London). 

29. ^ — by N. N yogi. 

30. Keshab Chandra Sen and the Cooch Behar 

Betrothal (1878) — by Dr. P. K. Sen. 

31. Keshub Chunder Sen and the New Reforma- 

tion— by Kharga Sinha Ghosh. 

32. Keshub Chandra and Ramkrishna— by G. C. 

Banerji. 

33. Brahmananda Kesav — Life and Works— .by Dr. 

Prem Sunder Bose 

34. Spiritual Outlook of the Age and K. C. Sen — 

by K. S. Ghosh. 

35. 'S Shashi B. 

Mallik. 

36. 5t^-Gour Gobinda Roy. 



( V ) 


37. C’fRst* '« factor* fa®R-Gour 

Gobinda Roy. 

38. til^PCTil 'srf^Ht— by P. N. Mallik. 

39. C^WSf 'Q ^7 — by Jogendra N. Gupta. 

4 0. C^*R53f — by Banga Chander Roy, 

41. JTl«1^_by Sarat K. Roy. 

42. C^"farar — by City Book Society. 

43. — by Debendra Nath Bhattacharjee. 

44. K. C. Sen. Testimonies in Memoriam (2 Vols.) 

— compiled by G. C. Banerji. 

45. On Navavidhan and Keshub (in preparation) 

by Jamini Kanta Koar. 

46. Glimpses from the Life of Keshub Chunder 

Sen — by Gouri P. Mazumdar. 

47. Keshub as Seen by his Opponents — by G. C. 

Banerji. 


Ill — Books Written, Edited and Pnblished by 
G. C. Banerji. 

1. Keshab as Seen by his Opponents. 

2. Keshab Chander and Ramkrishna. 

3. Brahmananda Keshab Chandra Sen in Testi- 

monies in Memoriam, Vol 9 . 1 and II (compiled). 

4. Keshab Chandra Sen’s Nine Letters on Educa- 

tional Measures (1872) (compiled). 



5. ft’TC ?5T 

6. (of T. N. Sanyal) (Edited). 

7 3«st05t*|fsm (Edited jointly with Rev. A. K. 
I.odh . 

8. <3 (Edited jointly with four 

others. 

9. (of G. G. Roy) New Edition— 
(Edited). 

10. Keshub Chunder Sen — and the N^w Reforma- 
tion (K, S. Ghosh) (Published), 






